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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JANUARY  8,  1951 


30th  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  February  5-8 


Dates  have  been  set  for  the  50th  annual  Farm  and  Home  ''/eek 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

They  are  February  5,  6,  7  and  8  on  the  University's  campus 
in  Urbana . 

Dean  H.  P.  Rusk  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  announcing 
the  dates,  issued  a  blanket  Invitation  to  Illinois  farmers  and  home- 
makers  to  attend  this  information-  and  entertainment-packed  program. 

As  usual,  Dean  Rusk  said,  the  four  days  will  be  full  of  in- 
teresting talks  by  men  and  women  with  high  standing  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  including  many  on  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  You  will  be  able  to  learn  some  of  the  answers 
to  your  farm  problems  if  you  pick  those  sessions  in  your  own  field  of 
interest.   Or  you  can  listen  to  the  latest  research  findings  in  the 
various  fields  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  production. 

There  will  be  four  headline  speakers  for  the  afternoon  gen- 
eral sessions.   Many  organizations  will  hold  their  annual  meetings 
and  banquets  during  the  week,  and  other  entertainment  will  occupy  the 
evenings  during  the  four-day  meeting. 

Housing  will  be  provided  for  the  5,00C  or  more  Illinois 
farmers  and  their  families  who  are  expected  to  attend.   So  make  your 
plans  now  to  come  to  Urbana  during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  8,  1951 

E6at   Lamps  Equal  Brooders  for  Saving  Pigs 

Heat  lamps  are  just  as  good  as  brooders  for  protecting  and 
saving  baby  pigs . 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  reports  the  results  of  using  heat  lamps 
In  a  test  conducted  at  the  University  Farm  during  the  past  farrowing 
season. 

In  the  test  conventional  brooders  using  a  150-watt  light 
bulb  were  compared  with  130-watt  reflector-type  heat  lamps  with  no 
brooder  and  250-watt  infra-red  heat  bulbs  with  no  reflector.   A  board 
placed  across  the  corner  of  the  pen  kept  the  sow  from  damaging  the 
cord  and  bulb  and  protected  the  pigs. 

The  three  methods  of  keeping  the  pigs  warm  seemed  equally 
good  in  the  test.   It  was  noticed  that  the  pigs  stayed  under  the 
infra-red  bulb  more  than  under  the  other  types.   The  hanging  bulbs 
were  easier  to  install,  work  around  and  clean  under  than  the  conven- 
tional brooders,  and  with  them  there  was  less  chance  of  the  sow's 
damaging  bulbs  and  cord. 

If  you  use  heat  lamps,  Carlisle  cautions  you  to  be  careful 

to  prevent  overheating  the  pigs.   Hang  the  bulbs  at  least  24  to  30 

inches  from  the  floor.   It  would  be  best  to  check  the  temperature  at 

the  floor  with  a  thermometer  to  be  sure  it  isn't  more  than  75  to  80 

degrees  Fahrenheit.   It  is  easy  to  burn  baby  pigs  with  a  heat  lamp  if 

it  is  too  close  to  them. 

Slightly  higher  operating  cost  of  heat  bulbs  is  offset  by 
the  greater  convenience  and  efficiency,  Carlisle  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  8,  1951 

17  Companies  Set  Up  Big  Machinery  Display  at  Sprayers'  School 

One  of  the  most  complete  exhibits  of  spray  equipment  ever 
seen  In  Illinois  will  be  a  feature  of  the  third  Illinois  Custom 
Sprayers'  Training  School  to  be  held  January  18-19-20  in  the  Illlnl 
Union  building  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus. 

Dick  Ayers,  farm  machinery  specialist  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
play, says  at  least  17  companies  have  said  they  would  set  up  an  ex- 
hibit. Another  half  dozen  are  expected  to  do  so. 

High-clearance  sprayers,  all  kinds  of  nozzles,  ordinary 
sprayers,  perhaps  some  high-pressure  mist  blowers  and  a  complete 
array  of  spray  equipment  can  be  seen.  The  exhibit  is  scheduled  for 
Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morning,  January  19  and  2C,  in  the  Live- 
stock Pavilion. 

Both  ground  and  airplane  sprayers  helped  plan  the  program 
for  the  school,  and  operators  will  have  an  evening  session  on  the 
first  day  to  discuss  their  problems  and  trade  answers.   About  3C0 
persons  are  expected.   There  is  a  $1  registration  fee. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  8,  1951 

Conduct  Run-Off  Studies  at  Allerton  Park 

Better  designs  for  water  run-off  control  structures  are  in 
your  future  as  a  result  of  tests  now  being  conducted  at  the  State  Me- 
morial k-E   Camp  near  Monticello. 

Agricultural  engineers  from  the  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture are  taking  advantage  of  the  new  l6-acre  lake  built  last  fall 
at  the  campsite  to  set  up  run-off  studies. 

Total  drainage  area  for  the  new  lake  adds  up  to  mere  than 
4C0  acres.   It  is  a  natural  watershed  with  slopes  ranging  from  one- 
half  to  three  percent.  These  conditions  are  representative  of  average 
conditions  on  central  Illinois  farms. 

Measurements  of  water  run-off  after  each  rainfall  will  be 
taken  over  two  special  weir-type  dams.   These  two  dams  have  been  built 
at  the  lower  ends  of  two  drainage  areas  which  are  included  in  the  lake 
drainage  area.   One  area  contains  40  acres;  the  other  contains  75 
acres . 

W.  F.  Lytle,  agricultural  engineer  in  charge  of  the  project, 
says  the  tests  will  show  how  various  cropping  practices  in  use  on  cen- 
tral Illinois  farms  affect  run-off  rates.   Most  of  the  400  acres  in 
the  lake  drainage  area  are  In  an  average  cropping  rotation. 

The  tests  will  also  help  the  er^ineers  to  design  better 
gully-control  dams,  better  terraces  and  better  grass  waterways  for 
erosion  control  on  similar  farm  land.   The  engineers  will  find  out 
how  to  design  structures  that  will  last  for  many  years. 

Lytle  expects  that  the  tests  will  be  set  up  on  a  25-year 
basis  in  order  to  get  figures  for  maximum-minimtom  run-off  and  flood 
conditions.   Much  data  on  erosion  control  which  is  now  missing  en  cen- 
tral Illinois  loam  soils  will  probably  result  from  the  tests. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JANUARY  8.  1951 

Plan  to  Save  Your  Soil  Next  Spring 

Plan  ahead  now  for  the  soil  conservation  program  you  are 
going  to  use  next  spring. 

B.  F.    Mulrheid,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  points  out  that  it  won't  be  long  un- 
til spring  grain  seeding  will  soon  be  on  your  mind.   If  you  don't 
already  do  it,  why  not  prepare  your  seedbed  and  plant  your  oats  on 
the  contour  this  spring?   It  will  boost  the  yield,  and  it  will  help 
control  erosion. 

Examine  the  draws  on  your  farm.   There  is  where  water  con- 
centrates during  a  thaw  and  after  a  rain  and  often  starts  a  gully. 
Crops  seldom  do  well  in  a  draw.   It  would  probably  be  better  if  you 
would  plan  to  make  a  grass  waterway  in  the  draw  and  keep  it  In  sod. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  melts,  check  your  existing  waterways. 
They  can  be  hurt  by  a  severe  winter  and  may  need  reseedlng.   A  little 
fertilizer  or  manure  may  be  needed  there,  too. 

Check  your  terraces  to  be  sure  the  ridges  are  in  good  shape, 

Mulrheid  suggests.   Patch  any  little  breaks  in  the  ridge  before  crops 

are  planted.   If  you  are  considering  building  terraces,  remember  that 

you  must  first  have  your  outlet  established. 

Wet  spots  or  small  ponds  in  tiled  fields  may  be  caused  by 
trouble  in  the  tile  lines,  or  by  overfarming  with  its  loss  of  soil 
fertility  and  tilth.  You  may  have  to  plan  to  repair  part  of  the  tile 
line. 

Many  soils,  especially  in  northeastern  Illinois,  don't  re- 
spond to  tile  drainage  at  all  because  they  are  too  tight.   Be  sure 
that  your  soil  can  be  drained  before  you  make  the  investment  in  tile. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  8,  1951 

Make  Farm  Plans  for  5-  to  15-Year  Cold  War 

The  present  cold  war  effort  may  contine  for  5,  10  or  15 
years,  and  Illinois  farmers  should  make  their  plans  on  that  basis 
for  keeping  their  soil,  machinery  and  buildings  in  good  shape. 

That's  the  New  Year's  view  of  H.  C.  M.  Case,  head  of  ag- 
ricultural economics  work  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

He  says  the  big  difference  we  face  in  1951  is  the  need  to 
keep  the  soil  and  farm  improvements  in  tiptop  shape  for  full  produc- 
tion for  the  long  pull. 

During  World  War  II  years  farmers  were  asked  for  all-out 
food  production  each  year.   This  was  accomplished  by  planning  one 
year  at  a  time.   We  thought  little  about  soil  conditions  for  future 
crops,  buildings  went  unpainted,  new  building  was  put  off  and  we 
couldn't  buy  new  machinery  to  meet  real  needs. 

Case  says  we  can  learn  two  big  lessons  from  this  experience 
and  different  conditions  now.   First  lesson  is  that  steel  allowed 
for  farm  machinery  needs  to  be  more  plentiful  for  a  5-  to  15-year 
pull  than  for  short,  all-out  war  production.   Second,  farm  machinery, 
buildings  and  soil  need  to  be  kept  always  in  condition  for  full  pro- 
duction. 

Case  advises  postponing  unnecessary  expenditures  because  of 
shortage  of  supplies.   Buy  what  you  really  need,  and  no  more.  We 
need  full  production,  and  current  buying  should  be  only  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Careful  planning  for  production  cannot  be  called  hoarding. 

Labor  will  be  short  and  hard  to  get.   That  emphasises  the 
need  for  careful  planning  of  farm  work.   Machines  should  be  in  condi- 
tion when  they're  needed.   Building  and  fence  repairs  should  be  made 
at  odd  times  so  that  labor  can  be  spread  as  evenly  as  possible  over 
the  year.   This  will  permit  full  days  of  field  work  when  crops  need 
it. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  15,  1951 


Value  of  Illinois  Truck  Crops  Drops  In  1950 


Value  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  processing  in  Illinois 
for  1950  took  a  7  percent  drop  below  the  19^9  figure. 

Lee  A.  Somers,  vegetable  crops  extension  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  in  reporting  the  figures,  says  the 
value  of  truck  crops  was  $8,796,000  last  year  and  $9,^79,000  a  year 
ago. 

In  the  total  acreage  of  processing  crops,  Illinois  ranked 
sixth  last  year  with  99,1^0  acres,  Somers  says.  Wisconsin  was  in 
first  place  with  227, 56C  acres.   In  the  United  States,  1,617,9^0 
acres  were  devoted  to  the  production  of  vegetable  crops  in  1950  com- 
pared with  1,736,240  acres  in  19^9. 

Illinois  ranked  third  in  the  U.  S. --behind  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota --in  sweet  corn  acreage  last  year  with  53,^00  acres  in  that 
crop.   1950  sweet  corn  yields  were:   Minnesota,  3-3  tons  per  acre; 
Illinois,  2.9  tons  per  acre;  and  Wisconsin,  2.3  tons  per  acre. 

In  acreage  of  green  peas,  Illinois  was  in  sixth  place  with 
23,800  acres,  and  in  tomato  production  this  state  was  in  10th  place 
with  10,000  acres.   Average  yield  of  green  peas  was  a  very  good 
2,310  pounds,  while  tomato  yield  was  also  very  good--7.9  tons  per 
acre  compared  with  the  U.  S.  average  production  of  5-7  tons  per  acre, 
In  asparagus,  Illinois  stood  in  fourth  place  with  6,600  acres. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JANUARY  15,  1951 

^r-H  Corn,  Soybean  Show  Entries  Due  January  22 

Entries  in  the  fourth  annual  Illinois  4-H  Club  Corn  and 
Soybean  show  must  be  made  by  January  22 . 

E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leader  of  agricultural  ^-H  Club  xrork, 
says  that  you  can  get  entry  blanks  from  your  county  farm  adviser. 
The  show  will  be  held  February  5,6,7   and  8  daring  Farm  and  Home 
Week  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  at  Urbana. 

Samples  are  dje  January  30,  Pilchard  points  out.   Mail  them 
to  600  Davenport  Hall,  Urbana,  where  they  will  be  judged  and  exhib- 
ited. 

The  corn  show  is  open  to  4-H  Club  members  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  five-acre  yield  project.   The  show  exhibit  must  include  a 
15-pound  sample  of  shelled  corn  taken  at  harvest  time,  a  2C-pound 
sample  of  field-run  ear  corn,  and  the  member's  4-H  corn  project  rec- 
ord book  with  cost  items  completely  filled  out. 

The  soybean  exhibit  must  be  made  by  members  enrolled  in 

the  soybean  project.   It  must  include  a  peck  of  field-run  soybeans 

obtained  at  harvest  time  by  the  4-H  Club  leader,  farm  adviser  or  a 

Crop  Improvement  Association  inspector,  and  the  member's  4-H  project 

record  book  with  accurate  yield  data  shown  on  page  12  and  the  exact 

acreage  on  page  1 . 

First-  and  second-place  winners  in  each  class  will  receive 
$10  to  apply  on  a  trip  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  on  the  day  of 
the  Illinois  Crop  Improvement  Association  banquet  held  during  Farm 
and  Home  Week.   Other  winners  down  to  10th  place  will  receive  prize 
money.   First-  to  lOth-place  winners  in  each  class  will  receive  rib- 
bon awards,  and  every  member  exhibiting  in  the  show  will  get  a  partlci 
pation  certificate. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  15,    1S'51 

Present  Community  Servlcs  Awards  to  Rural  Youth 

I.  B,  Tlgrett,  Jackson,  Tennessee,  president  of  the  Gulf, 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  will  be  a  guest  of  the  Illinois  Rural 
Youth  organization  at  their  annual  banquet  Monday  evening,  February  5, 
during  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

Mr.  Tigrett  has  been  Invited  by  Dean  H.  P.  Rusk  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  to  make  the  1950  Community 
Service  awards  to  the  seven  winning  county  groups.   The  29  Illinois 
counties  which  are  served  by  the  G.M.&O.  were  eligible  to  enroll  in 
the  program  and  compete  for  the  awards. 

The  top  seven  awards  consist  of  scholarships  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.   Any  boy  or  girl  in  each  winning  county  is  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  this  scholarship.   Selection  of  the  scholarship 
winners  will  be  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  University. 

Counties  eligible  to  compete  in  the  program  are  Cook,  Will, 
Grundy,  LaSalle,  Marshall,  Livingston,  Peoria,  Woodford,  McLean, 
Tazewell,  Mason,  Logan,  Menard,  Cass,  Sangamon,  Morgan,  Pike,  Scott, 
Greene,  Macoupin,  Jersey,  Calhoun,  Madison,  St.  Clair,  Monroe,  Ran- 
dolph, Jackson,  Union  and  Alexander. 

As  usual,  Monday  of  Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be  Rural  Youth 
day,  and  their  annual  get-together  will  open  the  first  day's  activi- 
ties.  Registration  of  all  Rural  Youth  delegates  and  visitors  will 
start  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the  lobby  of  Gregory  Hall. 

Business  of  the  organization  will  take  up  most  of  the 
morning  program  after  it  is  opened  with  a  songfest  and  announcements. 
One  of  the  principal  items  on  the  agenda  will  be  the  election  of  the 
1951  continuation  committee  members. 

Monday  afternoon's  Rural  Youth  session  will  be  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  Rural  Youth  Program  in  Illinois  by  E .  D.  Lyon, 
director  of  young  people's  activities  for  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
association,  and  Clareta  Walker,  Rural  Youth  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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Kansas  Beef  Cow  Herds  Show  Profits 

As  feeder  cattle  costs  have  gone  up,  more  and  more  beef  cow 
herds  have  been  established  in  Illinois. 

H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  success  with  beef  herds  will 
depend   to  a  large  extent  on  their  management. 

Feeder  calf  production  records  obtained  by  the  Extension 
Service  at  Kansas  State  College  shows  some  of  the  important  features 
of  beef  herd  manag«?ment,  Russell  points  out.   Some  of  these  features 
were: 

1.  Cows  were  wintered  on  low-cost  rations.   Kansas  feeders 
used  silage,  hay,  bundle  feed  and  some  cottonseed  meal.   The  herd 
with  the  greatest  return  per  calf  wintered  cows  at  a  cost  of  $16.75 

a  head . 

2.  A  good  calf  crop  was  important.   The  average  calf  crop 
for  the  16  herds  recorded  was  92.6  percent,  with  only  six  herds  be- 
low the  average . 

3-   Calves  were  born  early.   Average  calving  date  fell 
between  March  1  and  March  31  for  11  of  the  l6  herds. 

4.  The  calves  were  heavy  at  weaning  time.   Average  wean- 
ing or  sale  weight  was  469  pounds. 

5.  Quality  of  the  calves  was  very  important.   Sale  prices 
varied  from  $25-50  to  $32.50  per  hundredweight.   Undoubtedly  some 
sales  were  made  more  advantageously  than  others, but  in  general  the 
differences  showed  up  for  calves  sold  at  about  the  same  time. 

6.  Attention  to  all  these  factors  enabled  the  leader  to 
net  $128.32  per  calf  above  cost  of  production.   Pour  of  the  16  pro- 
ducers netted  $100  or  more  per  calf.   Average  net  return  per  calf 
was  $87.14. 
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Florists'  to  Hold  Short  Course  In  Urbana 

The  25th  annual  Illinois  florist's  short  course  will  be 
held  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana  from  Jan- 
uary 30  through  February  1. 

Registration  for  the  short  course  will  start  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  2  p.m.  at  the  Floriculture  building.   The  afternoon  will  be 
given  over  to  supervised  tours  and  inspection  of  the  department  of 
horticulture  greenhouses. 

Tuesday  evening's  session  will  be  held  in  the  Urbana-Lincoln 
hotel  starting  at  7  p.m.   Victor  Bsll,  West  Chicago  florist,  will 
give  an  illustrated  talk  on  his  observations  in  Europe:  and  J.  R. 
Culbert,  assistant  professor  of  floriculture  at  the  University,  will 
illustrate  chrysanthemum  breeding. 

The  program  for  Wednesday  is  set  for  the  Illini  Union  ball- 
room.  Subjects  to  be  covered  during  the  morning  session  will  include 
bedding  plants  from  seed,  how  to  grow  pot  plants,  and  rose  problems. 
0.  J.  Birkeland,  head  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  will  tell  about  the  work  of  the  department. 

In  the  afternoon  the  florists  will  hear  discussions  on 

-florists'  insurance,  efficiency  in  the  greenhouse,  water  problems, 

and  the  florist  and  national  affairs.   President  William  G.  Loveridge 

of  Peoria,  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Florists'  association, 
will  preside  over  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organization.   The  annual 
banquet  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Urbana-Lincoln  hotel. 

On  Thursday  the  morning  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  mortician  and  the  florist,  how  well  are  salespeople  selling,  and 
advertising  to  sell  more  flowers.  The  afternoon  session  will  be  the 
design  school  with  Professor  Culbert  as  chairman. 
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Winter  Show  at  Farm  and  Home  V/eek 

Everyone  who  attends  the  50th  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week 
program  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  February  5  through  9 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  the  Illinois  Legi-ime-Grass  Winter  Show, 

This  colorful  and  informative  exhibi':  will  form  the  central 
theme  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  show,  according  to  L.  B.  Culver, 
chairman  of  the  exhibit  planning  committee. 

The  entire  lower  gymnasium  floor  of  Bevier  Hall,  the  women's 
building,  will  be  given  over  to  these  10  large  exhibits  which  are  com- 
plete with  flashing  lights,  turning  wheels  and  good  farm  layouts. 

In  addition,  other  exhibits  are  being  prepared  by  the  De- 
partments of  Forestry,  Horticulture,  Dairy  Science,  Food  Technology 
and  Home  Economics. 

All  of  the  winter  show  exhibits  deal  with  the  prcducricn 
and  utilization  of  greater  acreages  of  legumes  and  grasses  on  Illi- 
nois farms.   The  exhibits  are  being  shown  in  32  counties  this  winter. 
Each  of  the  large  displays  Is  15  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Week  show  will  be  open  from  12  o'clock 
noon  until  6  p.m.  on  Monday,  February  5,  and  from  8  a.m.  until  6  p.m. 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  6  and  7. 

Special  dem.onstrations  are  being  planned  to  accompany  some 
of  the  exhibits.   These  demonstrations  will  follow  the  general  ses- 
I  sions  on  each  or   the  first  three  days,  starting  about  h   p.m.   In  ad- 
j  ditlon,  representatives  of  each  department  will  be  on  hand  at  the 

j  exhibits  to  explain  them  and  answer  any  questions. 
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Choose  Baby  Chicks  From  Hidden  Qualities 


The  hidden  qualities  In  your  chicks  will  raise  or  lower  your 
poultry  profits  this  year,  reminds  Sam  Ridlen,  poultryman  in  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

Some  of  those  hidden  qualities  are  low  mortality,  fast 
growth,  rapid  feathering,  even  size  and  early  maturity.   Others  are 
high  rate  of  production,  steady  production,  nonbroodiness,  large  egg 
size  and  low  culling  percentage. 

But  most  chicks  within  a  variety  look  almost  alike  when 
they're  hatched.  How  are  you  to  find  a  strain  of  chicks  with  these 
hidden  qualities?  Ridlen  suggests  shopping  around  and  finding  a  re- 
liable hatcheryman.   There  are  many  good  breeders  who  have  good  strains. 

To  decide  on  a  reliable  hatcheryman,  ask  about  the  number  of 
eggs  laid,  average  egg  weight,  body  weight  and  adult  mortality  of 
birds  in  Record  of  Performance  flocks  and  laying  tests.   These  facts 
will  give  you  some  information  about  the  economic  performance  of  var- 
ious strains. 
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Lots  of  Entertainment  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  Too 

A  good  time  with  plenty  of  fun  is  in  store  for  everyone  at- 
tending the  50th  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week,  February  5-8,  at  the  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  says  R.  R.  Hudelson,  associate  dean 
and  committee  chairman. 

As  major  attractions,  there's  the  traditional  open  house 
Monday  evening,  February  5,  in  the  Illinl  Union,  the  finals  of  the 
state-wide  Music  and  Drama  Festival  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  annual 
Winter  Festival  on  V/ednesday  evening. 

Then,  too,  there's  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  Show,  open  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  all  day  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.   It  includes  10  big 
colored  exhibits  on  growing  and  using  more  legumes  more  profitably, 
plus  other  displays  from  dairy  science,  food  technology,  home  econom- 
ics, forestry  and  horticulture. 

In  addition,  there's  a  film  hour  each  afternoon  at  4  p.m. 
and  the  Illinois  farm  sports  festival  dance  preliminaries  all  day 
Wednesday  in  Bevier  hall  gym. 

And  while  it's  not  strictly  entertainment,  there  are  about 
18  special  dinners  and  meetings  of  such  varied  groups  as  turkey  grow- 
ers, farm  managers,  4-H  camp  directors,  stockmen,  rural  pastors,  grain 
growers  and  farm  women.   There's  your  chance  to  meet  old  friends  and 
make  new  ones  among  those  in  your  own  field. 

As  if  that  weren't  enough,  you  can  also  visit  the  corn  and 
soybean  show,  animal  science  and  dairy  farms,  soil  testing  labora- 
tory and  greenhouses  if  you  have  time. 

So,  for  lots  of  enjoyable  entertainment  mixed  in  with  plenty 
of  sound  educational  reports,  save  February  5-8  to  attend  Farm  and 
Home  Week.   There  are  plenty  of  rooms  available  at  $2  to  $3  a  night. 
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Clinton  Oats  Recommended  Over  Entire  State 

Clinton  11  oats  and  other  Clinton  selections  are  recom- 
mended for  all  sections  of  Illinois  for  1951,  says  0.  T.  Bonnett, 
plant  breeder  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

He  makes  this  recommendation  after  considering  yield,  test 
weight  and  stiffness  of  straw. 

If  you're  satisfied  to  take  a  weaker  strawed  variety  than 
Clinton  11,  Marion  has  a  good  yield  record  and  is  a  little  more  re- 
sistant to  crown  rust  race  45  than  Clinton,  says  Bonnett. 

Andrew  variety  yields  well  in  northern  and  central  Illi- 
nois, while  Benton  and  Columbia  are  high  producers  in  southern  Il- 
linois.  Other  varieties  would  be  second  choices. 

Bonnett  adds  that  Clinton  11,  Marion  and  Andrew  are  the 
best  choices  for  resistance  to  crown  rust  race  ^5- 

Clinton  11  averaged  66  bushels  an  acre  for  the  four  years 
1947-50  in  a  northern  Illinois  test  field  and  63  bushels  for  the 
same  period  in  central  Illinois.   It  has  been  outstanding  in  these 
areas.   But  it  is  threatened  by  two  new  crown  rust  races  and  Race  7 
of  stem  rust.   These  hazards  may  change  its  performance  in  the  next 
year  or  two,  although  the  amount  of  disease  damage  will  depend  on 
the  weather.   In  several  years  of  testing,  there  has  been  no  differ- 
ence in  performance  of  Clinton  11,  Clinton  59  and  Reselect  Clinton. 

In  southern  Illinois,  Benton  and  Columbia  have  both  av- 
eraged 4l  bushels  an  acre  for  the  four  years  19^7-50. 
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Circular  673  Helps  tc  rir^nce  laprcveraents  on   Rented  Fans 

It's  easier  now  to  solve  tr.e  problem  of  financing  needed 
Improvements  on  rented  farms  because  of  a  nev  publication  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  Circular  673,  Reimbursement  Agreement  for  Improve- 
ments Made  by  a  Tenant,  written  by  J.  B.  Cunnirxgham,  college  farm 
tenancy  specialist.  You  can  get  a  free  copy  from  jo\ir   farm  adviser. 

Frequently  improvements  are  desirable  on  rented  farms,  but 
they're  more  than  the  landlord  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  furnish. 
A  tenant  is  often  willing  to  provide  most  of  the  funds  and  labor  for 
the  improvements,  but  he  wants  to  know  that  he  will  be  repaid  if  he 
moves  before  he  gains  back  his  share  of  the  cost. 

A  reimbursement  agreement  form  in  Circular  673  is  designed 
to  solve  this  problem.  You  can  use  it  for  soil  conservation  vcr>, 
lime,  rock  phosphate,  minor  buildir^gs,  home  remodeling,  a  deep  well 
and  special  eouipment .   Directions  are  given  for  figuring  deprecia- 
tion on  these  items . 

Financing  improvements  on  rented  farms  is  one  of  the  tough- 
est problems  in  Illinois.   About  6C  percent  of  the  state's  farm  land 
is  operated  by  tenants,  and  this  rate  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
co-untry.   There  are  35  counties  in  northern  and  central  Illinois  vith 
more  than  60  percent  tenancy. 
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Farms,  Football  Teams  Alike;  Both  Have  Reserves 

Is  your  farm  like  a  winning  football  team?   Does  it  have 
big  reserves  of  soil  fertility  in  the  same  way  as  a  team  has  reserve 
players  on  the  bench? 

L.  B.  Miller,  University  of  Illinois  soils  specialist,  says 
the  1950  game  was  a  hard  one  in  central  Illinois  corn  fields  1   But  few 
farmers  complained  if  they  had  made  continued  use  of  good  crop  rota- 
tions on  well-treated  land. 

On  the  University  agronomy  farm  the  1950  season  was  "good" 
or  "poor"  depending  on  previous  cropping  of  the  land.   Three  4-year 
rotations  have  been  in  use  since  1903-   Last  year  the  ccrn-oats-clover- 
wheat  with  a  catch  crop  produced  99  bushels  of  corn  an  acre   compared 
with  100  bushels  for  the  previous  4-year  average. 

A  second  rotation,  corn-corn-oats-clover,  averaged  91 
bushels  of  corn  in  1950  to  tie  its  recent  record. 

But  the  third  rotation,  corn-corn-corn-soybeans,  fell  to 
51  bushels  of  corn  an  acre  in  1950,  only  jh   percent  of  its  recent 
average . 

The  better  rotations  paid  off  with  their  usual  high  yields, 
partly  because  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  land  was  in  legumes  at  all 
times.   But  the  corn-corn-corn-scybean  rotation  lacked  the  "depth" 
in  reserves  to  come  up  to  its  usual  low  level. 

Miller  says  the  man  who  farms  poorly  is  likely  to  have  more 
bushels  to  sell  during  good  seasons  when  prices  are  cheap  and  fewer 

bushels  during  tough  seasons  when  prices  are  normally  higher. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JANUARY  22,  1951 

University  Sells  Shropshire  Ram  to  Canadian 

A  Shropshire  ram  from  the  University  of  Illinois  flock  was 
recently  sold  to  Fred  Gurney,  internationally  knovn  breeder  and  judge 
of  Paris,  Ontario,  Canada,  reports  U.  S.  Garrlgus,   sheep  specialist 
in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

"Wee  Donald,"  a  yearling  ram,  will  be  used  for  both  exhibi- 
tion and  breeding  purposes  in  Gurney ' s  noted  flock.   Gurney  bought 
the  ram  after  he  had  placed  fifth  in  the  Shropshire  yearling  class 
at  the  1950  International  Livestock  Exposition.   This  was  a  repeat 
performance  for  "Wee  Donald,"  for  he  stood  fourth  in  a  class  of  30 
lambs  in  19^9- 

The  judge  of  the  19^9  International  was  Fred  Gurney I  Who 
said  judges  don't  place  animals  as  they  would  buy  them? 
VVT:lw  -30- 


4-H,  FFA  Dairy  Calf  Sale  February  24 

Illinois  4-H  and  FFA  members  can  take  their  pick  of  some 
100  select  dairy  heifers   for  their  dairy  project  at  the  second  an- 
nual 4-H  and  FFA  Dairy  Calf  Club  sale,  announces  C.  S.  Rhode,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  dairyman. 

The  sale  is  set  for  Saturday,  February  24,  in  the  Livestock 
pavilion  on  the  University  campus  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  association.   The  purpose  is  to  provide  young 
folks--only  those  from  Illinols--with  outstanding  project  animals  at 
a  price  they  can  afford. 

Rhode  says  20  to  25  calves  will  be  sold  in  each  of  the 
Holstein,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss  and  Jersey  breeds,  and  10  to  15  Ayr- 
shire calves. 

Pedigrees  of  calves  in  last  year's  successful  sale  showed 
many  records  of  400  to  500  pounds  of  butterfat. 
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DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  29,  1951 


General  Session  Talk  on  Far  East  Situation 


War  or  peace  in  the  Par  East  will  be  the  topic  for  discus- 
sion at  the  final  general  session  of  the  50th  annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Thursday,  February  8. 

Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm,  dean  of  the  Division  of  Communications 

at  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  is  now  in  Korea  on  assignment  for 

the  Army,  has  agreed  to  tell  about  the  current  situation  if  he  is  not 

delayed  on  his  return  home. 

However,  if  Dr.  Schramm  is  not  available  for  the  program  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  Par  Eastern  situation  will  be  reviewed  for 
Farm  and  Home  Week  visitors  by  Quincy  Howe,  radio  news  analyst  and 
visiting  professor  in  Journalism  and  Communications  at  the  University, 
In  either  case  the  audience  is  assured  of  an  interesting  and  Important 
session. 

Other  general  sessions  are  going  to  be  just  as  interesting 
and  informative,  according  to  Associate  Dean  R.  R.  Hudelson,  chairman 
of  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  committee.   The  first  session  on  Monday 
afternoon,  February  5,  will  be  conducted  by  President  George  D. 
Stoddard  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  telling  what  the  University 
means  to  the  farm  family. 

Tuesday  afternoon's  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Upgrcn, 
University  of  Minnesota,  on  an  economic  policy  for  agriculture;  and 
the  Wednesday  speaker  will  be  Mrs.  Charles  N.  DeShazo,  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  telling 
about  the  American  family  in  today's  world. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JANUARY  29,  1951 

Need  Good  Hatching  Eggs  for  Good  Farm  Flocks 

Pay  careful  attention  to  the  management  of  your  breeding 
stockj  and  the  eggs  they  produce  may  mean  extra  profits  in  your 
pocket . 

Sam  F,  Rldlen,  extension  poultry  specialist  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  reminds  farm  fleck  breeders  that  fertility 
and  hatchablllty  are  not  the  only  essentials  of  a  good  hatching  egg. 
The  egg  must  also  produce  a  healthy,  sturdy  chick. 

Hatchablllty,  rate  of  feathering  and  productive  ability 
are  Inherited  factors.   It  Is  Important  that  you  use  pedigreed  males. 
Get  them  from  families  with  a  hatchablllty  rate  of  85  percent  or  bet- 
ter. 

Select  mature,  healthy,  vigorous  breeders  that  are  a  good 
breed  type  and  free  from  disease.   After  you  have  selected  your  breed- 
ing stock  carefully,  make  sure  you  get  high-quality  hatching  eggs  by 
managing  the  flock  carefully,  feeding  well,  and  handling  the  eggs 
properly . 

Rldlen  suggests  that  you  should  not  use  too  many  males  in 
a  mating.   Although  the  number  of  females  per  male  can  vary  a  lot, 
a  common  ratio  is  one  Leghorn  male  to  I8  or  20  females,  and  one   heavy 
breed  male  to  12  or  15  females.   It's  wise  not  to  use  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing until  10  days  after  mating,  and  then  use  them  no  longer  than  seven 

days  after  the  males  are  removed. 

Breeding  and  management  can  produce  good  hatching  eggs,  but 
they  are  most  effective  when  used  with  a  good  feeding  program.   Breed- 
ing hens  usually  require  more  vitamins  A,  D,  riboflavin,  pantothenic 
acid,  B]_2  and  manganese  than  nonbreedlng  hens.   Provide  plenty  of  feed 
and  water,  and  keep  the  birds  active  and  working. 

Gather  hatching  eggs  often,  protect  them  from  extreme  tem- 
peratures and  deliver  them  to  the  hatchery  frequently. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  29,  1951 

Three  Ways  to  Adjust  Cash  Rent  on  Livestock  Farms 

There  are  three  ways  for  landlords  and  tenants  to  adjust 
cash  rent  fairly  on  a  livestock  farm,  explains  J.  B.  Cunningham,  farm 
tenancy  specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

One  way  is  to  shift  from  a  crop-share  to  a  livestock-share 
lease.   In  some  cases  it's  better  to  continue  with  low  cash  rent  and 
let  the  tenant  assume  part  of  the  cost  of  soil  improvements  or  minor 
buildings,  such  as  a  milk  house.   Or  you  could  adjust  cash  rent  to 
conform  with  changing  prices . 

That,  briefly,  is  how  Cunningham  recently  answered  one  land- 
lord's question.   His  farm  has  some  90  acres  of  cropland  divided  about 
equally  in  corn,  oats  and  alfalfa  or  alfalfa -brome .   The  tenant  keeps 
some  cows  and  pigs  and  gets  all  the  income  from  them.   He  pays  $10  an 
acre  for  alfalfa  cut  for  hay;  otherwise  it's  plowed  down  for  corn. 

Cunningham  says  that  with  a  livestock-share  lease  and  a 
good  livestock  man  on  this  farm  the  landlord  automatically  is  paid 
for  use  of  his  hay  and  pasture  land,  buildings, fences  and  other  im- 
provements.  And  the  tenant  can  use  these  facilities  that  he  can 
rightfully  expect  for  efficient  livestock  production  and  good  family 

living. 

But  the  landlord  may  not  want  to  take  on  the  extra  risk 
and  responsibility  that  go  with  a  livestock-share  lease.   Or  the  ten- 
ant may  not  be  an  efficient  livestock  farmer. 

In  the  second  plan,  one  safeguard  should  be  taken:   If  the 
cash  rent  is  low  and  the  tenant  pays  for  part  of  the  lime,  new  milk 
house  and  so  on,  he  should  have  a  written  agreement  with  the  landlord 
that  he  will  be  repaid  if  he  moves  before  he  has  gained  back  his  share 
of  the  original  cost.   Circular  673,  available  free  from  the  farm  ad- 
viser, tells  how  to  work  out  such  an  arrangement. 

In  the  third  plan--ad justing  cash  rent  with  changing  prices-- 
cash  rent  might  be  the  average  annual  value  of  an  agreed-upon  amount 
of  corn,  say  six  to  12  bushels,  depending  on  soil  productivity. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  29,  1951 

Crowds  Visit  Legume -Grass  Winter  3hov 

A  total  of  1,227  visitors  attended  the  first  week's  show- 
ings of  the  Legume-Grass  Winter  Show  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

This  traveling  caravan  of  exhibits  and  agricultural  spe- 
cialists is  now  on  a  tour  which  will  cover  32  counties  and  ejght 
weeks  until  it  ends  on  March  l6 .   The  first  week  it  was  shown  in 
Pope-Hardin,  Union,  Jackson  and  Williamson  counties  at  the  southern 
tip  of  its  long  trip  northward  through  Illinois. 

This  week  dates  for  the  show  are:   Bond  county,  January  3'-: 
Montgomery  county,  January  31;  Macoupin  county,  February  1;  and  San- 
gamon county,  February  2.   Last  week  the  show  was  in  Franklin,  Ham- 
ilton, Washington  and  Madison  counties. 

All  of  the  10  exhibits  included  in  the  show  deal  with  the 
production  and  utilization  of  more  acres  of  legumes  and  grass  crops 
on  Illinois  farms.   Legumes  and  grass  are  necessary  for  a  sound  soil 
improvement  program  and  for  efficient  and  economical  livestock  and 
dairy  production,  say  agricultural  specialists  at  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture . 

Research  at  the  College  and  the  experience  of  farmers  them- 
selves show  that  most  Illinois  farmers  will  make  more  money  if  they 
increase  the  numbers  of  acres  of  legumes  and  grasses  on  their  farms. 

The  Legume-Grass  Winter  Show  was  designed  to  give  visiting 
farmers  facts  and  information  that  will  help  them  plan  and  develop  a 
sound  legume-grass  program  for  their  farms.   Each  of  the  10  exhibits 
is  made  up  of  a  display  panel  15  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high.   Extension 
specialists  from  the  college  are  accompanying  the  show  to  explain  the 
exhibits  and  help  farmers  with  their  own  problems.   Everyone  interested 
is  invited  to  attend  one  of  the  shows  in  or  near  his  own  county. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JANUARY  29,  1951 

Turkey  Growers  Meet  In  Urbana  February  8 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Turkey  Growers  associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana  on  Thursday, 
February  8,  in  conjunction  with  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

Highlight  of  the  all-day  meeting  will  be  a  panel  discussion 
on  how  to  process  turkeys  for  efficient  marketing,  scheduled  for  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon.   Howard  Kauffman,  Waterman,  will  serve  as 
moderator.   Others  on  the  panel  will  Include  Paul  Law,  Mt.  Carroll; 
Warren  Frye,  Peoria;  Shubel  Burnett,  Pana;  and  Keith  Chidley,  Pala- 
tine.  All  except  Burnett  are  farm  producers  and  process  turkeys  on 
their  own  farms . 

Lewis  R.  Warner,  Forest  City,  will  preside  at  the  morning 

session  starting  at  IC  o'clock  in  room  127  Mumford  Hall.   Dr.  Ethel 

McNeil  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

will  open  the  program  with  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  pullorum- 

clean  stock  for  Illinois. 

At  10:30  a.m.  D.  D.  Moyer,  poultry  extension  specialist  at 
Ohio  State  University,  is  scheduled  to  tell  about  keeping  turkey  pro- 
duction up  to  date.   How  the  "Eat  More  Turkey"  campaign  works  will 
be  explained  by  Homer  Huntington,  general  manager  of  the  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board,  Chicago. 

After  lunch,  Trevor  Jones,  Havana,  will  tell  about  the  Il- 
linois Poultry  Industry  Council  and  its  work.   The  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  association  is  set  for  3:^5  to  4:30  p.m. 

Russell  L.  Guin,  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers, 
Danville,  Illinois,  will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet 
starting  at  6:30  p.m.  in  Latzer  Hall,  University  Y.M.O.A.   Reserva- 
tions for  the  banquet  must  be  made  by  Monday,  February  5-   Send  $2.5^ 
in  advance  to  S.  F.  Ridlen,  322  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  for  your  reser- 
vation. You  can  get  rooms  at  the  Farm  and  Home  Week  registration  desk 
in  the   Illini  Union  building. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JANUARY  29,  1951 


Farm  Land  Price  Situation  Given 

Average  farm  land  In  Illinois  is  selling  for  practically 
$2C0  an  acre  now--8  to  IC  percent  higher  than  last  March  before  the 
Korean  war  3tarted--vith  occasional  sales  at  above   $5C0  an  acre. 

That's  the  report  of  C.  L.  Stewart  and  W.  J.  Foreman,  farm 
real  estate  specialists  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

They  base  their  statements  in  part  on  U .  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  survey  of  land  prices  from  over  2^0  questionnaires  cov- 
ering all  parts  of  the  state.   They  plan  to  check  further  develop- 
ments and  report  them  February  7  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  a 
session  on  farm  land  prices. 

The  survey  showed  the  better  farm  land  selling  for  about 
$95  an  acre  above  average  farm  land.   This  is  about  8  percent  higher 
than  last  March.   The  poorer  land  is  bringing  about  $95  sn  acre  lees 
than  average  land,  an  11  percent  Increase  since  March. 

In  all  parts  of  the  state,  except  for  groups  of  counties 
around  Dixon  and  Carbondale,  the  price  of  poor  farm  land  showed  a 
larger  percentage  increase  than  good  land.   And  Stewart  believes  that 
some  low-quality  land  is  selling  for  more  than  its  productive  worth. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  only  five  of  the  252  persons 
answering  the  questionnaire  thought  selling  price  of  good  or  average 
farm  land  would  drop  in  the  next  six  months.   Only  l8  persons  ex- 
pected poor  land  to  drop  in  price. 

About  two- thirds  of  those  questioned  thought  the  volume  of 
sales  of  good,  average  and  poor  land  would  show  little  change. 

Actually  between  March  and  October  1950  there  was  little 
change  in  number  of  farms  listed  for  sale.   In  some  areas  the  number 
may  even  have  decreased.   But  during  the  same  period  there  was  a  sharp 
Increase  in  number  of  inquiries  to  buy. 

A  spot  review  over  the  state  shows  only  one  southern  Illi- 
nois county  where  farm  land  prices  are  likely  to  be  lower.   General 
property  taxes  of  $10  to  $25  an  acre  in  Cook  county  are  said  to  be 
forcing  some  men  to  sell  out. 

In  Pike  county  only  estates  of  deceased  persons  were  re- 
ported as  being  sold,  and  in  Macoupin  county  some  farms  have  been 
taken  off  the  market. 

In  Vermilion  county  land  prices  would  be  at  their  highest 
if  land  could  be  bought.   And  city  buyers  have  been  somewhat  active 
in  looking  for  land  in  many  sections. 
LJNtlw   1-2^-51  -?C- 
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Keep  V/ool  Clean--It'3  Worth  5-2C  Cents  More  a  Pound 


Clean  wool  will  bring  you  from  five  to  20  cents  more  a 
pound  than  dirty  wool.   It  will  pay  to  keep  fleeces  free  from  ex- 
cessive dirt,  chaff  and  burs  by  following  three  simple  steps  between 
now  and  spring  shearing  time. 

U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  recommends  using  straight-sided  feed  racks  to 
keep  chaff  out  of  wool.   Or  you  can  beard  up  the  top  part  of  sloping 
racks.   Either  step  helps  to  keep  chaff  from  sifting  down  directly 
onto  the  backs  and  necks  of  the  sheep,  as  often  happens  in  open 
sloping-type  racks. 

Avoid  burry  bedding  or  hay,  and  keep  bedding  fresh. 

Garrigus  also  says  that  sheep  should  always  be  kept  out  of 

pastures  that  are  infested  with  bur-type  weeds. 

Following  these  steps  should  help  you  earn  the  full  $1.25  or 
so  per  pound  now  being  paid  for  wool,  grease  basis.   Burry  or  exces- 
sively dirty  fleeces  tend  to  produce  low-quality  wool.   Manufacturers 
are  careful  to  sort  them  out  and  pay  less  for  them  because  they  re- 
quire extra  combing  and  processing  before  the  wool  can  be  used  at  all. 

Garrigus  mentions  another  important  point:  Fleeces  that 
are  clean  are  much  easier  to  shear  than  dirty  ones .  It  takes  less 
time  and  prevents  excess  wear  on  the  clippers. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  5,  1951 

Lambs  Gain  Well  on  Grass,  Mixed  Pastures 

Feeder  lambs  on  a  pasture  experiment  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  again  proved  that  a  legume-grass  combination  is  the  most  ef- 
ficient type  of  pasture. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Fuelleman,  forage  crop  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity, says,  "We  can  draw  the  general  conclusion  that  grass  alone  won't 
give  gains  comparable  with  those  of  mixed  pasture." 

The  black-faced  western  yearlings  used  in  this  experiment 
had  been  wintered  over  at  the  University  before  going  on  test,  ac- 
cording to  U .  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  division.   The  agronomy 
department  and  the  sheep  division  work:ed  in  cooperation  on  this  ex- 
periment . 

Straight  bluegrass  pasture  produced  196  1/2  pounds  of  lamb 
gain  an  acre  during  873  sheep-days  per  acre.   Pure  Ladino  made  4C3 
pounds  of  lamb  gain  per  acre  in  1,572  sheep-days  per  acre.   A  combin- 
ation of  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  a  mixture  of  grasses  produced  567 
pounds  of  lamb  gain  per  acre  in  1,290  sheep-days. 

Alta  fescue  alone  proved  to  be  a  poor  sheep  pasture.   On 
it  the  loss  was  six  pounds  per  acre  during  1,98C  sheep-days.   How- 
ever, Fuelleman  says  the  value  of  alta  fescue  shouldn't  be  overlooked 
as  a  late  and  early  pasture.   It  comes  on  early  in  the  spring  and 
stays  green  almost  all  winter.   In  some  cases  it  has  been  used  to  re- 
place winter  rye. 
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Handle  Hatching  Eggs  Carefully 

If  you  are  planning  to  hatch  your  own  flock  of  bahy  chicks 
this  spring,  handle  your  hatching  eggs  carefully  before  setting  them 
to  get  the  most  chicks. 

Sam  Ridlen,  extension  poultryman  at  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  you  can  hold  hatching  eggs  from  IC  to  1^  days 
under  favorable  conditions.   But  he  says  they  will  usually  hatch  best 
if  you  keep  them  no  longer  than  seven  days.   The  fresher  they  are  when 
they  are  set,  the  greater  your  possibilities  of  getting  a  good  hatch. 

Favorable  conditions  for  hatching  eggs,  Ridlen  points  out, 
mean  storing  the  fertilized  eggs  in  a  clean,  cool  room  with  the  tem- 
perature between  50  and  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.   Holding  them  even  a 
few  days  much  above  or  below  this  range  will  seriously  affect  hatcha- 
bllity. 

Relative  humidity  in  the  holding  room  should  be  at  least  70 
percent.   Ventilation  is  desirable  so  long  as  it  doesn't  affect  either 
temperature  or  humidity. 

Gather  fertile  eggs  three  times  or  more  a  day,  Ridlen  sug- 
gests.  If  you  plan  to  hold  hatching  eggs  longer  than  five  days,  turn 
them  every  day.  You  can  use  a  regular  30-dozen  case  for  turning. 
Just  put  a  block  under  one  end  of  the  case  and  change  it  to  rhe  other 
end  the  next  day.   Or  tilt  the  case  against,  the  wall. 

Handle  hatching  eggs  gently  because  jarring  may  reduce 
hatchability .   Pack  hatching  eggs  with  the  small  end  down.   Discard 
very  dirty  eggs.   Scrape  or  scour  slightly  soiled  eggs  before  set- 
ting them.   Or,  better  still,  produce  clean  eggs  by  following  good 
management  practices. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  5,  1951 

Too  Many  Illinois  Soils  Can't  Get  Enough  Air 

We're  choking  many  of  our  Illinois  soils  so  they  can't  get 
enough  air.  We're  doing  it  by  following  poor  cropping  systems  and 
working  the  soil  too  much. 

That  was  the  message  given  this  week  by  R.  S.  Stauffer,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  soils  man,  to  Farm  and  Home  Week  visitors.  Nearly 
5,000  farm  folks  attended  sometime  during  the  4-day  session. 

To  produce  big  crops,  Stauffer  says  a  soil  must  be  open  and 
porous.   One-half  or  more  of  the  volume  of  a  productive  soil  consists 
of  open  space.   A  cubic  foot  of  soil  may  weigh  75  pounds,  but  if  it 
could  be  packed  together  until  it  was  solid--no  air  space  between  soil 
particles--it  might  weigh  150  pounds. 

That's  just  what  has  happened  on  too  many  Illinois  farms. 

The  soils  have  become  dense  and  compact.   They're  in  poor  tilth  and 

don't  work  up  to  form  a  good  seedbed  as  they  once  did. 

But  you  can't  buy  a  ton  of  better  soil  structure  from  a 
dealer  and  apply  it  to  your  land  like  lime  or  fertilizer,  says 
Stauffer.   The  only  practical  way  to  maintain  good  soil  structure  is 
to  follow  a  cropping  system  that  will  do  that  job. 

The  Morrow  plots  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  show  what 
crop  rotations  and  soil  treatments  can  do  to  soil.   One  plot  has 
grown  corn  every  year  since  l876  without  any  soil  treatment.   A  cubic 
foot  of  soil  from  this  plot  weighs  10  pounds  more  than  a  cubic  foot 
from  the  plot  in  corn-oats-clover  rotation  with  lime,  manure  and 
phosphate. 

The  extra  10  pounds  of  soil  is  filling  up  space  that  should 
be  open  to  admit  air  and  water,  emphasizes  Stauffer.   In  19^9  when 
both  plots  were  in  corn,  the  yield  was  20  bushels  an  acre  on  the  un- 
treated corn  plot,  but  it  jumped  to  104  bushels  on  the  treated  corn- 
oats-clover  plot.   Crop  rotation  and  soil  treatment  made  the  difference. 

Also  in  1949  the  treated  continuous  corn  plot  produced  64 
bushels  an  acre  while  the  treated  corn-oats-clover  plot  yielded  104 
bushels . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  ?,  1951 

l3  It  Profitable  to  Cut  Wood  for  Fuel? 

Since  about  90  percent  of  the  3  1/5  million  acres  of  wood- 
land in  Illinois  is  on  farms,  many  farmers  have  questioned  whether  or 
not  they  could  save  on  their  fuel  bill  by  using  home-grown  wood. 

C.  S.  Walters,  wood  products  utilization  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  depends  on  the  particular 
situation. 

One  farmer  who  makes  money  cutting  wood  is  Charlie  Herring 
of  Alton,  who  found  himself  in  the  firewood  business  by  accident. 
Last  spring  he  started  to  clear  some  land  for  pasture,  and  he  cut  the 
wood  into  stove  lengths  to  burn  at  home.   A  coal  shortage  opened  up 
a  good  market  for  wood  and  got  him  started  in  the  business.   He  cut 
about  50  stardard  cords  in  1950- 

Herring's  returns  balanced  his  costs  when  he  used  hand  tools 

Now,  using  a  power  saw,  he  cuts  about  a  cord  a  day  and  figures  that 

his  fuelwood  job  will  give  him  a  profit  for  his  wintertime  work.   He 

has  a  good  local  market  and  can't  keep  up  with  his  orders. 

On  the  other  hand,  Roger  Haney  and  G.  M.  Etnyre,  Jr.,  of 
Ogle  county  figure  cutting  firewood  is  a  poor  way  for  a  farmer  to 
make  wintertime  money  unless  he  is  improving  pasture  or  clearing 
fields.   Operating  separate  businesses,  they  cut  a  total  of  about 
3C0  tons,  or  150  cords,  of  wood.   Haney  estimates  that  he  lost  $1.25 
a  ton  and  Etnyre  figures  he  lost  $1-33  a  ton.   Their  production  costs 
were  less  than  Herring's,  but  they  sold  the  wood  for  $4  a  ton  less. 
However,  returns  from  the  wood  repaid  some  of  the  cost  of  improving 
their  pastures . 

Walters  points  out  that  several  factors  may  affect  your 
fuel  wood  profits:   (l)  your  abilJty  to  cut  wood,  (2)  the  kind  of 
tools  you  use,  (3)  the  kind  of  timber  you  cut,  (4)  the  price  you  re- 
ceive for  the  wood  and  (5)  the  price  you  put  on  your  own  labor. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  ?,  1951 

Farm  Safety  Committee  Meets  In  Urbana 

All  persons  Interested  in  safety  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home 
are  Invited  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farm  and  Home 
Safety  Committee  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Friday  morning, 
February  9- 

Registration  of  all  guests  will  start  at  9  a.m.  in  Room 
31?  Gregory  Hall.   Associate  Director  W.  G.  Kammlade  of  the  Extension 
Service  will  greet  the  audience  and  welcome  them  to  the  University. 

Featured  speaker  of  the  meeting  will  be  V,  E.  Stuckey, 
farm  safety  specialist  at  Ohio  State  University,  who  will  tell  about 
organizing  county  safety  committees.   Stuckey  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  farm  safety  specialists  in  the  United  States.   He  has 
organized  safety  committees  in  more  than  half  of  the  counties  of  Ohio 
in  the  past  few  years. 

Floyd  E.  Morris,  vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 

Association  and  195C  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Safety 

Committee,  will  give  the  annual  report.   Recognition  of  some  of  the 

outstanding  farm  and  home  safety  promotion  campaigns  in  the  state 

last  year  will  be  given  by  W.  \! .   Vhitlock  of  Chicago,  chairman  of 

the  subcommittee  on  contests  and  awards. 

John  Lake,  farm  safety  director  of  the  I. A. A.,  will  give  a 
safety  demonstration.  Nominations  will  be  in  order,  and  officers  of 
the  state  comuiittee  for  1951  will  be  elected.  .4djournraent  is  sched- 
uled for  12  o'clock  noon. 

Morris,  in  announcing  the  details  of  the  program,  emphasizes 
that  all  persons  interested  in  safety  are  welcome  at  the  meeting 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the  state  committee. 
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Pasture  Gains  Rise  at  Dixon  Springs 

One  of  the  renovated  pastures  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Exper- 
iment Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  proved  again  In  195C  that 
a  good  pasture  program  pays  off  In  terms  of  large  animal  gains  per 
acre. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  one  60-acre  Improved 
pasture  last  year  produced  an  average  beef  and  sheep  gain  of  415 
pounds  an  acre  In  a  227-day  grazing  period. 

This  same  pasture  produced  average  animal  gains  of  about 
300  pounds  an  acre  In  1949-   Carlisle  says  the  difference  mainly 
came  about  because  1950  was  a  better  pasture  year  so  that  the  Im- 
proved pasture  produced  more  forage. 

Basic  seeding  on  this  tract  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
Ladlno  clover,  alfalfa,  lespedeza,  redtop  and  timothy.  Alta  fescue, 
bromegrass,  orchard  grass,  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  Reed's  canary 
grass  were  added  to  the  basic  mixture  In  separate  sections  of  the 
pasture. 

If  the  animal  gains  were  figured  at  a  conservative  $25  per 
hundredweight,  gross  returns  would  be  over  $100  an  acre,  Carlisle 
says.  Actual  selling  prices  for  steers  grazed  on  the  area  ranged 
from  $30.50  to  $32.00. 
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Pasture  Gains  Rise  at  Dixon  Springs 


One  of  the  renovated  pastures  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Exper- 
iment Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  proved  again  in  195C  that 
a  good  pasture  program  pays  off  in  terms  of  large  animal  gains  per 
acre . 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  one  60-acre  improved 
pasture  last  year  produced  an  average  beef  and  sheep  gain  of  415 
pounds  an  acre  in  a  227-day  grazing  period. 

This  same  pasture  produced  average  animal  gains  of  about 
300  pounds  an  acre  in  1949-   Carlisle  says  the  difference  mainly 
came  about  because  1950  was  a  better  pasture  year  so  that  the  im- 
proved pasture  produced  more  forage. 

Basic  seeding  on  this  tract  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
Ladino  clover,  alfalfa,  lespedeza,  redtop  and  timothy.  Alta  fescue, 
bromegrass,  orchard  grass,  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  Reed's  canary 
grass  were  added  to  the  basic  mixture  in  separate  sections  of  the 
pasture. 

If  the  animal  gains  were  figured  at  a  conservative  $25  per 
hundredweight,  gross  returns  would  be  over  $100  an  acre,  Carlisle 
says.  Actual  selling  prices  for  steers  grazed  on  the  area  ranged 
from  $30.50  to  $32.00. 
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Many  Problems  Face  Beef  Herd  Raisers  In  Illinois 

Illinois  produces  plenty  of  feed  on  pastures  and  in  crop 
residues  for  a  cow  and  calf  program  to  compete  with  western  states. 
Illinois  can  also  compete  on  the  basis  of  dollars  invested  in  land 
needed  to  carry  a  cow  and  calf. 

If  it  were  as  simple  as  that,  says  A.  L.  Neumann,  beef 
cattleman  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  this  state  would 
undoubtedly  be  producing  all  its  own  feeder  yearlings  and  calves . 

However,  you  must  consider  several  questions  before  you 
can  go  ahead  with  plans  to  raise  feeder  calves  or  yearlings  for 
sale.   Neumann  lists   some  of  these  questions; 

(1)  Will  you  be  able  to  handle  the  minimum  size  cow  herd 
needed  to  operate  this  particular  beef  cattle  enterprise  and  make 
money  on  it?  You  will  have  to  meet  such  fixed  expenses  as:  bull 
costs,  fencing  and  housing,  water  facilities,  forage  harvesting  and 
storing,  equipment  costs,  and  costs  for  pickup  truck  and  labor. 

(2)  Are  you  aware  that  feeder  cattle  buyers  expect  and 
will  pay  for  uniformity  in  their  purchases?  They  also  like  to  buy 
from  one  source,  so  that  you  should  be  able  to  produce  enough  head 
of  one  class  or  grade  to  fill  some  buyers'  feed  lots.   Small  herds 
cannot  meet  these  demands  as  well  as  large  western  herds  can. 

(3)  Can  you  produce  feeders  at  present  which  will  compete 
with  western  cattle  in  quality? 

(4)  Are  feeders  going  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  extra 
weight  and  condition  that  Illinois  calves  will  carry? 
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add  beef  cattle  -  2 

(5)  Can  you  expect  a  large  enough  gross  return  from  a 
small  cow  herd  of  3^   cows  to  support  your  family? 

(6)  Do  you  have  the  know-how  to  do  a  really  good  job  of 
handling  a  cow  and  calf  program? 

(7)  If  you  rent,  can  you  get  a  long-time  contract? 
Neumann  points  out  that  producing  feeders  to  fill  your  own 

feed  lot  or  pastures  is  a  different  matter.   Such  a  program,  If  acre- 
age is  not  a  limiting  factor,  offers  many  advantages  over  buying 
feeders  from  outside  sources . 

However,  few  Illinois  cattlemen  have  enough  pastures  and 
roughages  to  successfully  conduct  both  the  breeding  and  feeding  ends 

of  this  business  of  producing  slaughter  cattle. 
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Care  Helps  Cut  Newborn  Pig  Losses 

Watchful,  careful  attention  at  farrowing  time  will  be  one 
of  the  best  ways  you  can  help  save  your  newborn  pig  crop. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Morrill,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  lists  several  things  you  can  do  to  provide  this 
attention  and  care: 

(1)  Provide  comfortable,  clean,  warm  quarters  for  the 
sow  and  pigs . 

T2 )  Be  sure  the  sow  is  eating.   If  she  isn't,  find  out  why 
(3)   Detect  when  the  pigs  are  not  suckling  or  when  the  sow 
hasn't  any  milk  and  try  to  find  out  why. 

ih)     Help  the  pigs  to  suckle,  especially  the  weaker  ones. 

(5)  Watch  the  sow  for  any  evidence  of  fever,  mastitis  or 
dischargs. 

(6)  Watch  the  pigs  for  any  signs  of  unthriftiness ,  scour- 
ing or  any  other  evidence  of  disease. 

Experience  and  study  will  soon  tell  you  which  of  these  con- 
ditions you  can  readily  prevent  or  correct  through  proper  feeding, 
management,  sanitation,  or  the  right  equipment,  and  when  to  call  in 
your  local  veterinarian  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  conditions 
needing  medical  attention. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  19 ,  1951 

Change  Name  to  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council 

The  Illinois  Farm  and  Home  Safety  Committee  from  now  on 
will  be  known  as  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council. 

This  change  in  name  was  authorized  by  the  membership  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  organization  in  Urbana . 

Floyd  E.  Morris,  Buffalo,  vice  president  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association,  was  reelected  president  of  the  Council. 
Other  officers  reelected  v;ere  Melvin  Henderson,  Urbana,  first  vice 
president;  E.  I.  Pilchard,  Urbana,  second  vice  president;  and  Clar- 
ence Kleckner,  Rockford,  treasurer.   JohnW.  Matthews,  Urbana,  was 
named  executive  secretary. 

Committee  chairmen  named  to  head  the  19?1  activities  in- 
cluded:  Bruce  B.  Clark,  Champaign,  awards;  J.  B.  Adams,  Springfield, 
education:  M.  J.  Niccl,  Chicago,  finance;  H.  W.  Hannah,  Urbana,  leg- 
islation; Paul  Johnson,  Chicago,  publicity;  John  Lake,  Chicago,  sta- 
tistics; and  Mrs.  James  Graham,  Morrisonville ,  women's  activities. 

William  Stuckey,  farm  safety  specialist  in  Ohio,  gave  the 
principal  talk  at  the  meeting  on  organizing  a  successful  county  safe- 
ty committee.   John  Lake,  farm  safety  director  for  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association,  gave  a  safety  demonstration. 

Safety  award  certificates  to  four  Illinois  FFA  chapters  and 
four  Rural  Youth  groups  were  announced  by  W .  W.  Whitlock,  chairman  of 
the  1950  awards  committee.   Certificates  for  the  excellence  of  their 
county  safety  activities  were  given  to  the  Neponset,  Maroa,  Thomson 
and  Chadwick  FFA  chapters,  and  the  Stephenson,  St.  Clair,  DeKalb 
and  Knox  county  Rural  Youth  groups . 
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Dixon  Springs  Steers  Do  Well  at  Sale  Time 


Winter  gains  on  yearling  steers  being  handled  on  the  delay- 
ed feeding  program  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  last  year 
did  not  greatly  affect  their  value  at  sale  time. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  results  of  a  test  with  three 
groups  of  steer  calves  that  were  weaned  in  November  19^9  and  wintered 
over  last  winter  on  three  different  feeding  programs. 

One  group  wintered  principally  on  fescue  pasture  and  re- 
ceived hay  only  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground.   Another  group 
was  wintered  on  hay  alone,  and  the  third  group  got  silage,  hay  and 
one  pound  of  soybean  meal  daily. 

The  first  group  made  very  little  gain  during  the  wintering 
period.  The  second  group  gained  less  than  a  pound  a  head  dally,  and 
the  third  group  gained  about  1  l/k   pounds  a  head  daily. 

All  three  groups  were  placed  on  excellent  legume-grass 

pastures  on  April  15.   They  were  pastured  without  grain  until  August 

and  then  were  started  on  feed  or  grass  and  fed  for  90  days. 

When  they  were  marketed  in  November,  average  market  weights 
of  the  three  groups  varied  from  89^  to  9^1  pounds,  and  all  sold  at 
$30.50  and  $31  a  hundredweight. 
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6et  a  Diagnosis  When  Cattle  Abort 

Don't  rely  on  the  family  almanac  for  a  diagnosis  if  your 
cattle  abort. 

Dr.  M.   S.  Cover  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  says  that  it  takes  an  expert  to  diagnose  the 
cause,  so  consult  your  veterinarian. 

One  of  the  most  important  causes  of  abortion  in  cattle  is 
brucellosis.  Dr.  Cover  says.   He  advises  farmers  who  suspect  brucel- 
losis, or  Bang's  disease,  to  have  the  entire  herd  blood-tested. 
Either  a  local  veterinarian  or  your  county  veterinarian  can  do  the 
job.  _  _ 

A  second  cause  of  abortions,  according  to  Dr.  Cover,  is 
due  to  a  germ  known  as  vibrio.  When  cattle  have  this  disease,  abor- 
tions may  occur  between  the  second  and  seventh  months  of  pregnancy. 
The  Infection  usually  begins  rather  suddenly  in  a  herd  and  then  dies 
out.   It  may  or  may  not  recur  the  following  year. 

A  third  type  of  premature  birth  in  calves  is  caused  by 
trichomonads  ( trlk-uh-mone ' -ads) .   This  infection  may  cause  a  cow 
to  abort  between  the  6th  and  16 th  weeks  of  pregnancy.   Often,  Dr. 
Cover  says,  the  abortion  occurs  so  early  that  the  owner  doesn't  re- 
alize what  has  happened  and  he  may  think  the  cow  simply  failed  to 
settle . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  FEBRUARY  26,  1951 

You  Can  Increase  Your  Farm  Earnings 

Whether  they  live  on  good  or  mediocre  farms,  there  is  op- 
portunity for  operation  of  low-earning  farms  to  increase  their  net 
earnings  enough  to  pay  for  the  farms  in  15  to  20  years. 

M.  L.  Mosher,  farm  economist,  recently  retired  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  you  can  do  this  by 
using  the  most  efficient  management  practices. 

Mosher  has  figures  to  back  up  his  claims .   They  come  from 
several  hundred  farmers  who  kept  records  in  cooperation  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service. 

Most  of  the  figures  are  from  2^0  farms  in  north-central 
Illinois,  but  records  from  southern  Illinois  farms,  where  the  soil 
is  less  productive,  prove  that  the  productiveness  of  your  soil  doesn't 
make  or  break  your  ability  to  increase  your  earnings. 

Mosher  took  the  high-earning  one-fifth  of  the  central  Il- 
linois farms  and  compared  their  earnings  with  the  low-earning  one- 
fifth  of  the  farms.   Here  is  what  he  found: 

Prom  1932  to  193^,  there  was  an  annual  difference  of  $9-30 

an  acre.   Twenty  years  at  $9-30  equals  $l86 .   From  19^C  to  19^2, 

there  was  an  annual  difference  of  $15.30.   From  194^  to  19^6,  there 

was  an  annual  difference  of  $26.09  an  acre.   Twenty  times  that  equals 

$520. 

Records  obtained  in  southern  Illinois,  where  the  land  is 
less  productive  than  in  central  Illinois,  showed  that  the  top  one- 
fifth  of  the  farmers   earn  enough  more  than  the  lowest  one-fifth  to 
pay  for  their  farms  every  15  to  20  years. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  FEBRUARY  19,  1951 

Go  Ahead  on  New  Farm  Buildings  in  1951 

Go  ahead  with  needed  farm  building  improvements  that  will 
save,  Increase  and  improve  farm  production  or  reduce  needed  labor. 

Keith  H.  Hinchcliff,  farm  buildings  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, gives  this  advice  to  farmers  who  may 
be  wondering  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  plan  ahead  for  farm  build- 
ing improvements  under  present  conditions. 

Hinchcliff  says  it  should  be  to  the  national  advantage  for 
farmers  to  go  ahead  and  make  long-delayed  improvements  up  to  the  time 
when  materials  have  to  be  restricted  at  the  retail  level.   Then  only 
the  most  vital  construction  will  be  allowed  by  the  government. 

Even  though  cost  of  some  materials  has  gone  up,  Hinchcliff 
believes  there  is  no  foreseeable  time  when  the  farm  building  outlook 
will  be  more  favorable  than  it  is  right  now.   There  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  all  building  materials,  and  transportation  costs  have  risen. 

But  credit  controls  on  urban  building  may  make  some  materi- 
als easier  to  get  and  cheaper  than  they  would  have  been.   This  some- 
what favors  those  farmers  who  are  not  depending  on  construction  loans 
Also,  farm  income  generally  has  kept  pace  with  upward  building  costs. 

It  will  probably  be  hard  to  get  cement  and  gypsum  products, 
Hinchcliff  believes,  but  there  will  be  only  seasonal  shortages. 
Metals  are  In  great  demand  and  probably  will  be  scarce  because  of 
defense  needs.   Some  substitutes  will  be  available,  but  metal  fasten- 
ers, such  as  nails  and  bolts,  are  hard  to  replace. 
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Heat  Lamps  Are  Valuable  for  Pig  Brooders 

Easily  installed  heat  lamps  can  be  a  valuable  pig-saver  if 
you  use  them  with  caution. 

Frank  Andrew,  extension  rural  electrical  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  many  farmers  are  finding  that 
heat  lamps  can  help  reduce  baby  pig  losses  by  supplying  additional 
heat  during  the  first  week  or  two  of  their  lives. 

Heat  lamps  are  easy  to  install  in  farrowing  quarters  because 
of  their  construction,  Andrew  points  out.   They  are  made  with  the 
element  and  reflector  built  into  the  bulb,  something  like  sealed- 
beam  auto  headlights. 

Several  types  of  heat  lamps  are  available  on  the  market. 
Some  have  clear  or  frosted  glass,  while  others  have  ruby  or  red  glass 
bulbs.   It  is  important  that  the  lamps  you  buy  have  a  pyrex  type 
glass  for  safer  handling  and  use. 

Andrew  lists  the  following  points  as  particularly  important 
when  you  install  heat  lamps  for  baby  pigs: 

1.  The  area  over  which  the  heat  lamps  are  installed  must  be 
protected  from  the  sow.  You  can  do  this  by  nailing  boards,  a  gate  or 
a  panel  across  one  corner  of  the  farrowing  pen. 

2.  The  heavy  cord  supporting  the  lamp  should  be  properly 
anchored  by  a  wood  clip  or  bracket.   Do  not  use  a  nail,  as  it  may  let 
the  lamp  slip  or  fall.   It  is  best  to  use  a  small  rope  to  support  the 
lamp. 

3.  Use  a  porcelain  socket  on  the  end  of  the  cord  so  that  the 
extra  heat  around  the  base  of  the  lamp  will  not  cause  any  damage. 
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add  heat  lamps  -  2 

4.  Provide  a  shield  to  protect  the  lamp  from  splattering 
water  and  hard  knocks. 

5.  Adjust  the  height  of  the  lamp  so  that  It  is  at  least 
18  to  2h   inches  above  the  litter.   The  higher  the  lamp,  of  course, 
the  less  heat  It  will  provide  for  the  pigs. 

6.  Check  with  your  insurance  company  to  see  whether  or  not 
your  hog  houses  are  covered  for  this  type  of  risk. 

Main  hazards  of  heat  lamps  are  faulty  wiring  and  poor  or 

faulty  installation  which  might  cause  them  to  drop  onto  the  litter 

or  break.  You  can  avoid  these  difficulties  if  you  are  careful  with 

the  original  installation. 
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Late  Lambs  Can  Pay  Off  on  Good  Pasture 

If  you  don't  have  the  facilities  to  handle  an  early  lamb 

cr-op,  you  can  still  make  money  with  late  lambs  If  you  have  some  good, 

improved  pasture  to  help  in  the  program. 

Harry  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  a  late  spring  lamb  crop 
paid  off  in  1950  for  Kenneth  Dycus  of  Mt .  Vernon,  Jefferson  county. 

Dycus  bred  his  ewes  to  lamb  in  late  April  and  early  May 
last  year,  because  he  knew  that  he  would  not  have  barn  room  for  early 
lambing.   He  had  plenty  of  good  pasture  as  a  result  of  his  pasture  im- 
provement program. 

Dycus  had  65  ewes,  23  of  which  were  19^9  lambs.   Most  of  the 
ewe  lambs  were  not  bred,  but  he  got  a  crop  of  63  lambs,  or  about  150 
percent,  from  the  older  ewes.   The  lambs  were  born  on  pasture  and  ran 
with  the  ewes  until  August,  when  all  of  them  were  weaned. 

He  bought  an  additional  20  head  from  a  neighbor  and  sold  83 
head  on  December  10  at  $31-50  a  hundredweight. 
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Save  Feed  Costa  by  Feeding  Cows  According  to  Production 


A  cow's  appetite  Is  an  expensive  guide  for  deciding  how 
much  grain  she  should  get,  says  a  University  of  Illinois  dairyman. 

C.  S.  Rhode  reports  that  one  Illinois  dairy  farmer  saved 
more  than  4,000  pounds  of  grain  in  one  month  (December),  and  it  was 
worth  about  $70  then.   He  made  this  saving  because  he  changed  and  fed 
his  cows  according  to  their  Individual  production. 

According  to  the  farmer's  dairy  herd  Improvement  association 
tester,  the  man  had  been  feeding  his  3C  cows  12,000  pounds  of  grain  a 
month  which  cost  him  $222.   The  tester  noticed  this  high  feed  bill  and 
suggested  that  he  feed  according  to  production. 

The  following  month  the  cows  got  7,8C0  pounds  of  grain  in- 
stead of  12,000  pounds.   This  amounted  to  a  saving  of  $"^0  a  month,  and 
production  stayed  about  the  same,  says  the  tester. 

Rhode  says  that  ordinarily  Holstein  and  Brown  Swiss  should 
receive  one  pound  of  grain  a  day  for  each  3^  to  4  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced.  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  will  need  one  pound  of  grain  for  each 
2i   to  3  pounds  of  milk. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MARCH  5,    1951 

Illinois  Svlne  Growers'  Day  on  April  12 

April  12  is  the  date  that  has  been  set  for  the  annual 
Illinois  Swine  Grovfers '  Day  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  Urbana , 

S.  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the  University, 
issues  a  special  invitation  to  all  swine  raisers  and  other  interested 
persons  to  attend  the  day's  program. 

Prom  8  to  9:30  a.m.  guests  will  have  an  opportunity  to  tour 
the  swine  farm  to  inspect  the  facilities  and  see  the  experimental  work 
being  done  there.   Some  of  the  work  you  will  have  a  chance  to  see 
includes  the  breeding  project,  creep  feeding  tests,  fencing  demonstra- 
tion, rye  pastures  program  and  the  spring  pig  crop. 

The  more  formal  part  of  the  program  will  start  at  10  a.m. 
in  the  University  Auditorium.   Staff  members  will  review  some  of  the 
experimental  work  which  was  done  during  the  past  year.   Among  other 
things  they  will  tell  about  their  work  in  creep-feeding  pigs  and 
comparing  antibiotics  in  swine  rations. 

Feature  speakers  yet  to  be  selected  will  appear  on  the 
afternoon  session  in  the  auditorium  starting  at  1  p.m.   They  will 
speak  on  current  topics  of  interest  to  swine  raisers. 

Mark  the  date  and  plan  to  attend,  Terrill  urges.   About 
2,500  registered  for  the  event  last  year  in  one  of  the  largest  meet- 
ings the  event  has  attracted. 
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ICIA  Purchases  Better  Office,  Storage  Space 

Larger  quarters  for  offices,  laboratories  and  shipping 
department  have  recently  been  purchased  by  the  Illinois  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association,  and  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  worth  of  remodeling 
has  been  started. 

The  building  Is  a  58  hy  132  foot  vacant  garage  next  door 
west  of  the  present  ICIA  offices  In  Urbana ,  announces  Mrs.  Bernlece 
Michael,  ICIA  secretary.   The  front  half  has  two  stories.   Purchase 
price  of  the  building  was  not  disclosed. 

Besides  providing  more  office  room,  the  new  quarters  will 
Improve  efficiency  of  ICIA  operations  in  running  germination  tests 
and  other  laboratory  work.   Total  space  will  be  more  than  doubled  in 
the  new  location. 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  front  half  of  the  first  floor  into 
several  offices,  a  laboratory  and  germination  room.   The  back  half, 
with  a  door  large  enough  for  a  truck  to  drive  through,  will  be  saved 
for  storage  space. 

The  ICIA  handles  from  20  to  3^"  carloads  of  grain  bags  a 
year  and  several  carloads  of  paper  bags  used  in  plant  breeding  work. 
The  law  requires  that  all  grain  samples  that  are  tested  be  kept  for 
two  years . 

The  ICIA  with  its  1,200  members  works  closely  with  the 

Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  as  the  official  seed-certifying  agency 

In  the  state. 
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Early  Chicks  Bring  In  Highest  Returns 

If  you  want  to  get  the  most  money  for  your  eggs  next  fall 
by  selling  when  prices  are  highest,  you  should  already  have  your 
chicks  bought  and  started. 

However,  if  you  haven't  started  them  yet,  there  is  still 
time  If  you  will  act  right  away,  says  Sam  F.  Ridlen,  extension 
poultryman  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Ridlen  says  the  real  pay-off  in  the  egg  business  is  in 
the  fall  prices  for  the  product.   That  means  you  should  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  upswing  in  the  value  of  eggs  starting  in  July 
and  continuing  normally  through  October  and  November. 

To  do  that,  you  will  have  to  start  your  chicks  in  January, 
February  and  March.   Start  with  good  chicks  and  follow  up  with  a 
good  feeding  program,  sound  management  and  good  marketing  procedures. 

Remember  that  chicks  take  a  little  time  to  reach  full  pro- 
duction after  they  start  laying.  You  will  be  in  a  good  position  if 
your  chicks  get  to  50  percent  production  in  September.   It  usually 
takes  about  six  months  to  grow  pullets  to  the  body  size  and  maturity 
that  will  enable  them  to  produce  a  lot  of  eggs  for  a  long  period. 

Early-hatched  chicks  have  some  other  advantages,  too,  Ridlen 
points  out.   They  usually  grow  faster  than  later  chicks  and  are  trou- 
bled less  with  diseases  and  parasites.   They  are  easier  to  grow,  too, 
and  the  males  are  ready  for  market  before  the  bulk  of  farm-raised 
fryers.   Moreover,  most  of  your  brooding  work  will  be  over  by  the  time 
field  work  starts  on  your  farm. 
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Watch  for  Undulant  Fever  at  Farrowing  Time 

Most  farmers  don't  gamble  needlessly.   But  every  year  some 
men  take  a  chance  with  undulant  fever  by  helping  brucellosis-infected 
sows  farrow. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan,  a  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian, 
pointed  out  that  Brucella  germs,  which  cause  undulant  fever  in  man, 
can  penetrate  unbroken  skin.   Scratches  and  small  cuts  make  it  even 
easier  for  the  germs  to  get  into  the  body. 

This  means  that  the  farmer  who  isn't  sure  his  herd  is  free 
from  brucellosis  is  gambling  with  a  dangerous  disease  when  he  helps 
his  sows  farrow. 

If  possible,  a  veterinarian  should  be  called  to  assist  the 
sow.  But  if  this  isn't  practical,  here  are  some  steps  the  farmer 
can  take  to  guard  against  undulant  fever: 

1.  Wear  rubber  gloves  and  other  protective  clothing  when 
handling  new-born  pigs  or  after-birth. 

2.  Use  a  shovel  or  fork  to  remove  the  after-birth  from 
the  pen. 

3.  Have  a  pall  of  Lysol  or  other  disinfectant  nearby  and 
use  it  often.  Your  veterinarian  can  recommend  other  good  products. 

Dr.  Bryan  emphasized  that  the  best  way  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  undulant  fever  is  to  rid  your  farm  of  brucellosis-infected  animals. 
Both  purebred  and  grade  swine  growers  can  enroll  in  the  Swine  Brucel- 
losis Project  1046  to  rid  their  herds  of  brucellosis. 
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Any  Old  Diaries  Today? 

The  next  time  you're  cleaning  out  the  attic,  don't  burn  all 
those  old  papers.  Look  them  over  to  see  whether  there's  anything  con- 
cerning the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  especially 
during  the  early  days  from  about  I87C  to  190O. 

Such  things  as  diaries,  pictures,  programs  of  events,  let- 
ters and  other  records  should  prove  helpful  in  writing  a  history  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  committee  headed  by  W.  L.  Burlison,  agronomy  department 
head,  has  been  collecting  source  material  for  writing  the  history  of 
the  college.   So  far  they've  concentrated  on  gathering  books  and  other 
published  material.   Now  they're  seeking  unpublished  things. 

If  you  have  any  records,  photos,  correspondence,  diaries 
and  so  on  that  would  furnish  facts  about  the  early  days,  send  them  to 
D.  A.  Brown,  agriculture  librarian.  University  of  Illinois,  226  Mum- 
ford  Hall,  Urbana .   Or  write  him  first  if  you  have  any  questions. 

One  unusual  record  already  received  is  a  diploma  of  I876 . 
All  the  grades  which  that  person  received  during  college  are  given  on 
that  diploma--for  everyone  to  seel 
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FOR  RELK'^SE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  12,  1951 

Save  Money  With  Farm-Cut  Vood 

You  can  be  your  own  best  customer  If  you  have  a  woodland 
area  from  which  to  cut  a  lumber  crop. 

W.  F.  Bulkley,  extension  forester  at  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  says  many  farm  woodlands  are  too  small  to  be  of  much 
value  for  commercial  lumber  production.  But  they  can  be  excellent 
sources  for  supplying  wood  products  needed  right  on  the  farm. 

Bulkley  tells  about  one  Washington  county  farmer  who  has 
built  every  building  on  his  farm  mainly  from  oak  lumber  that  came 
from  his  own  woods.   This  farmer  not  only  is  saving  money  by  using 
his  own  wood,  but  is  "upgrading"  his  woodland  by  taking  out  selected 
trees  and  leaving  profitable  trees  that  will  continue  to  increase  in 
value. 

Bulkley  says  this  farmer  is  using  a  five-year  plan  for 

cutting.   He  has  divided  his  25-acre  woodland  into  five  areas  and 

cuts  selected  trees  in  only  one-fifth  of  it  each  year.  With  this 

plan  he  can  do  the  work  without  too  much  trouble  in  any  one  year  and 

still  have  all  the  lumber  he  needs . 

For  instance,  his  new  24-  by  40-foot  machine  shed  cost  him 
$500,  which  is  reasonable  in  these  days,  Bulkley  says.   He  used  his 
own  oak  and  ash  lumber  for  the  frame  and  roof  sheathing  and  for  the 
forms  for  pouring  the  concrete  foundation. 

This  farmer  also  cut  and  salvaged  100  fence  posts  last  year 
from  a  few  unprofitable  trees  and  then  traded  some  of  his  oak  posts 
to  a  neighbor  for  some  hedge  posts  to  complete  his  fencing. 

Including  fuel,  this  farmer  figures  that  the  wood  products 
he  and  his  son  cut  In  1950  from  his  woodland  saved  him  $25C  for  eight 
days  of  labor.   That  amounts  to  $1.56  an  hour  pay  for  each  of  them 
for  a  10-hour  day. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  12,  1951 

Southern  Illinois  Starts  Beef  Improvement  Program 

A  major  step  in  Improving  southern  Illinois  beef  herds  was 
taken  with  the  recent  purchase  of  17  purebred  bulls.  They  have  been 
distributed  among  members  of  the  Egyptian  Livestock  association,  a 
nonprofit  organization  of  producers  in  that  area. 

R.  J.  Webb,  superintendent  of  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  this  beef  herd 
improvement  program  will  do  much  toward  improving  southern  Illinois 
agriculture.  He  adds  that  other  areas  of  the  state  where  pastures 
and  pasture  farming  are  the  most  profitable  systems  may  well  consider 
similar  programs. 

Start  of  the  program  was  the  first  feeder  calf  sale  held  at 
the  Dixon  Springs  Station  last  October.   The  sale  was  a  success,  but 
the  producers  realized  that  if  southern  Illinois  were  to  raise  its 
standing  in  beef  cattle  production,  an  improved  breeding  program 
would  be  necessary. 

Several  members  of  the  Egyptian  association,  with  Superin- 
tendent Webb  in  an  advisory  capacity,  bought  the  10  outstanding  bull 
calves  and  seven  excellent  yearling  bulls.   These  bulls  were  good 
enough  to  fit  into  the  best  herds  in  the  area.  But  they  are  likely 
to  be  most  beneficial  to  producers  whose  herds  are  now  below  the 
standards  set  by  the  association. 

Another  big  benefit  to  southern  Illinois,  Webb  points  out, 
is  that  the  whole  area  will  get  a  better  reputation  for  its  product. 
The  result  will  be  the  attraction  of  more  interested  buyers,  higher 
I  income  to  producers  and  increased  pride  in  southern  Illinois  farms 
and  herds . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  12,  1951 

Choose  Best  Hybrids  for  Your  Area 

A  few  minutes  spent  in  picking  the  best  corn  hybrid  for  your 
farm  should  help  boost  your  yields  without  costing  anything. 

So  declares  J.  W.  Pendleton,  assistant  in  agronomy  in  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  You  can  find  information  on  differ- 
ences in  yield,  moisture  content,  height  of  ears,  lodging,  protein 
and  oil  content  in  Bulletin  5^^.  Your  farm  adviser  can  give  you  a 
free  copy. 

It  costs  money  to  raise  yields  with  extra  fertilizer,  cul- 
tivation and  better  management.   Not  so  with  choosing  the  hybrid  best 
suited  to  your  farm.   Bulletin  5^^  reports  the  1950  tests  and  3-year 
averages  for  about  311  hybrids  at  seven  test  fields  throughout  the 
state . 

About  20  hybrids  were  tested  from  19^8  to  1950  at  DeKalb, 
Galesburg,  Sheldon,  Sullivan,  Alhambra  or  Brownstown  and  Dixon  Springs. 

Differences  in  yields  between  the  best  and  poorest  hybrids 
at  each  field  ranged  from  9  to  30  bushels  an  acre.  Yet  Bulletin  5^^ 
says  it  took  a  difference  of  only  3  to  6  bushels  an  acre  in  yield  be- 


tween any  two  hybrids  before  one  could  be  considered  better  than  the 


other. 

In  most  cases,  says  Pendleton,  the  hybrids  ranking  low  in 
three  years  of  tests  are  the  poorer  all-round  varieties,  and  other 
higher  ranking  varieties  should  be  tried. 

The  agronomist  also  says  never  to  try  a  new  hybrid  on  a 
large  acreage  because  it  may  not  be  adapted  to  your  particular  farm. 

There  are  two  advantages  to  planting  several  varieties  each 
year:  (1)  Hybrids  perform  differently  in  different  seasons,  and  (2) you 
have  more  varieties  from  which  to  pick  those  which  perform  best  on 
your  own  farm. 

Another  suggestion:   Don't  pass  judgment  in  August  and  order 
your  next  year ' s  seed  then.  Wait  and  judge  each  hybrid  fairly  at  har- 
vest time. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  12,  1951 

Tips  on  Buying  1951  Alfalfa  Seed 

Here  are  several  tips  on  how  to  be  sure  of  getting  alfalfa 
seed  adapted  to  your  particular  job.   They  come  from  J.  C.  Hackleman, 
University  of  Illinois  crops  specialist. 

The  agronomist  says  extra  care  in  selecting  alfalfa  seed 
is  needed  this  year  because  our  usual  sources  of  hardy  seeds- -Kansas , 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Dakotas-- 
had  a  very  short  crop  in  1950- 

Hackleman  recommends  getting  one  of  the  following  varieties 
if  you  want  your  seeding  to  live  through  a  cold  midwestern  winter: 

1.  Certified  Ranger  or  Buffalo  varieties.  Both  are  winter- 
hardy  and  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt.  Although  slightly  higher  in 
price,  these  alfalfas  are  ideal  for  the  man  who  is  seeding  a  pasture 
for  three  or  four  years  or  who  expects  to  get  two  or  three  crops  of 
hay  each  year  for  several  years. 

2.  Certified  new  selections  of  common  alfalfas  produced 
in  the  southwestern  states  at  high  altitudes.  These  selections  are 
winter  resistant.  Although  now  in  short  supply,  they  will  become 
acre  plentiful. 

3.  Certified  seed  grown  in  Washington  from  Montana,  Idaho 

:3r  other  northwestern-grown  seed.  Washington's  production  in  1950  was 

i 

I 

■louble  the  previous  year's. 

4.  Certified  seed  of  central  and  northern  adapted  varieties 
;rown  in  the  south  and  southwest.  Variety  rather  than  place  of  origin 

s  the  main  thing  to  look  for  in  adaptation. 
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Add  Alfalfa  Seed  -  2 

5.   Certified  seed  from  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  other  west- 
central  states--if  you  can  get  it.   If  certified  seed  from  these 
states  is  not  available,  use  common  alfalfa,  so  long  as  you're  sure 
it  was  grown  in  one  of  these  west-central  states. 

Hackleman  points  out  that  southwestern-grown  common  alfalfa 
is  suitable  if  loss  from  winterkilling  is  not  too  serious,  such  as 
when  alfalfa  is  seeded  for  a  green  manure  crop.   There  is  plenty  of 
this  type  of  seed. 

But  if  you  want  an  alfalfa  that  will  stand  severe  winters, 
don't  buy  seed  of  the  Arizona  and  California  varieties,  such  as  Hairy 
Peruvian,  India  or  Africa. 

Some  farmers  think  they  can  get  hardy  alfalfa  seed  from 
the  southwest  if  they  get  seed  grown  from  a  hardy  seed  recently  ob- 
tained in  the  central-west  or  northwest,  but  even  though  some  of  this 
seed  might  be  suitable,  it  seldom  carries  any  identification  as  to 
variety,  and  in  this  case  variety  is  the  catch. 
GLM:lw  -30- 


DeKalb  Farmers  Keep  Grass  Silage  in  Piles 

Don't  let  lack  of  a  silo  keep  you  from  making  legume-grass 
silage  if  you  need  it  and  have  the  crops. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestockman  at  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  reports  that  two  DeKalb  county  farmers  have  pre- 
served grass  silage  in  piles  on  the  ground. 

Both  followed  the  usual  method  of  mowing  and  field-chopping 
the  silage.  But  instead  of  putting  it  in  silos  they  stacked  it  on  the 
ground,  like  hay  stacks.   One  used  a  preservative;  the  other  did  not. 

Carlisle  says  there  was  some  spoilage  around  the  edge  of  the 
pile,  but  the  amount  was  surprisingly  small  when  the  pile  was  well 
made.   The  silage  was  of  good  color  and  odor,  and  the  cattle  ate  it 
well. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  19,  1951 

Name  Illinois  Delegates  to  National  4-H  Camp 

Illinois'  delegation  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  June  has  been  announced  by  Anna  Searl 
and  E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leaders  of  home  economics  and  agricultural 
club  work  respectively. 

The  four  delegates  are  Betty  Jo  Vance,  l8,  Paris,  Edgar 
county;  Velma  Riley,  19,,  Griggsvllle,  Pike  county;  Wayne  Ryan,  19, 
Tonlca,  LaSalle  county;  and  Merle  Miller,  19,  Clinton,  DeWitt  county. 
Selection  to  attend  National  ^-H  Camp  is  the  highest  dele- 
gate honor  that  a  4-H  Club  member  can  achieve,  Miss  Searl  and  Pilchard 
I  point  out.   These  four  outstanding  club  members  will  represent  the 

57,000  Illinois  ^-H'ers  among  the  delegates  from  all  the  states  and 
,  many  foreign  countries.   In  Washington  the  young  people  will  have  a 
full  week  of  citizenship  training,  visits  tc  Congress  and  other 

governmental  functions  and  educational  tours  to  historic  places. 
"         Delegates  to  National  Camp  are  chosen  by  the  state  4-H  Club 

staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois  for  their  leadership  qualities, 

1} 

■'outstanding  4-H  achievements  and  participation  in  project  and   community 

activities . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MARCH  19,  1951 

Name  Two  Illinois  Girls  1951  IFYE  Delegates 

Viva  Leola  Moody,  21,  Erie,  and  Rosemary  Ann  Archibald,  20, 
Joliet,  have  been  selected  as  delegates  from  Illinois  to  the  Inter- 
national Farm  Youth  Exchange  program  for  1951 • 

Miss  Moody  will  spend  the  summer  and  early  fall  on  farms 
in  Denmark,  while  Miss  Archibald  will  live  with  farm  families  in  Ire- 
land, according  to  the  announcement  fromW.  G.  Kammlade,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Illinois  Extension  Service. 

Both  young  ladies  are  students  in  home  economics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  this  year.   They  will  leave  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  middle  of  June  with  48  other  American  young  people  to  go 
to  their  respective  foreign  countries,  and  will  return  to  this  country 
about  the  middle  of  November. 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  project  gives  American 
farm  young  people  a  chance  to  live  and  work  on  farms  in  foreign 
countries,  mostly  European.   In  exchange,  other  farm  young  people 
from  those  countries  visit  the  United  States  and  learn  at  first-hand 
how  farm  families  live  in  this  country. 

Illinois  has  taken  part  in  this  program  during  two  of  the 

three  years  it  has  been  in  operation.   Meta  Marie  Keller,  LaSalle 
county  in  19^9,  and  Wendel  B.  Swanson,  Winnebago  county,  last  year, 
have  been  Illinois  delegates. 

Each  delegate  to  a  foreign  country  will  live  on  assigned 
farms  to  which  they  have  been  invited  in  the  countries  where  they 
are  sent.   They  share  in  the  daily  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  social 
life  of  the  family.  When  they  return  to  the  United  States,  they  are 
expected  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  speaking  before  groups 
throughout  the  state  and  telling  of  their  experiences. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MARCH  19,  1951 

Announce  Program  for  Svlne  Growers '  Day 

Have  you  heard  about  pig  hatcheries?  They're  a  relatively 
new  Idea  that  is  becoming  more  popular  as  a  way  of  supplying  high- 
quality,  fast-growing  pigs  to  farmers. 

Al  Haller,  general  manager  of  Weix  Farms,  Sun  Prairie, 
Wisconsin,  will  be  one  of  the  featured  speakers  at  the  annual  Illi- 
nois Swine  Growers'  Day  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
April  12.  Haller '3  talk  will  be  about  his  experiences  in  operating 
a  pig  hatchery. 

All  Illinois  farmers  who  are  Interested  in  learning  more 
about  this  new  idea  for  producing  more  pigs  are  invited  to  attend 
the  day  according  to  S.  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the 
University. 

Of  course,  Terrill  says,  there  will  be  much  more  to  inter- 
est swine  growers  too.   From  8:00  until  9:30  a.m.,  for  instance, 
visitors  will  be  able  to  tour  the  University  swine  farm  and  get  a 
first-hand  look  at  the  experiments  being  conducted  there. 

Other  speakers  in  the  afternoon  session  besides  Haller  will 
Include  G.  E.  Dickerson  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  W.  M.  Beeson 
of  Purdue  University.   Dickerson  will  discuss  "What  Swine  Breeding 
Research  Means  to  Hog  Producers,"  and  Beeson  will  tell  about  some  of 
the  recent  developments  in  swine  feeding. 

Members  of  the  swine  division  at  the  University  of  Illinois 

will  conduct  the  morning  program  in  the  University  Auditorium. 

-30- 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MARCH  19,  1951 

Ring  Test  for  Brucellosis  Speeds  Testing  • 

The  biggest  obstacle  In  controlling  brucellosis  In  dariy 
cattle--a  shortage  of  trained  men  to  make  the  blood  test--l3  being 
overcome  by  the  milk  ring  test. 

Dr.  H.  3.  Bryan,  a  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian, 
says  brucellosis  not  only  costs  Illinois  cattle  raisers  about  $4  mil- 
lion a  year,  but  may  cause  undulant  fever  in  humans  drinking  raw  milk  from 
brucellosis-infected  cows  or  coming  into  contact  with  the  germ  in 
other  ways.   Cleaning  up  brucellosis-infected  herds  therefore  bene- 
fits public  health  in  addition  to  increasing  the  farmer's  income. 

The  ring  teat  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  blood  test.  But 
when  two  ring  tests  are  taken  from  four  to  six  months  apart,  8C  per- 
cent of  the  infected  herds  can  be  found.  Blood  testers  can  then  con- 
centrate on  the  herds  that  have  brucellosis  and  test  all  animals  in 
the  herd . 

Dr.  Bryan  says  the  ring  test  is  used  in  this  way:   Samples 
of  each  herd's  milk  are  collected  at  the  dairy  or  creamery.   The  ring 
test  shows  which  herds  contain  infected  cows.   Blood  testers  then  find 
which  cows  in  the  herd  are  infected. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-fifth  of  Illinois'  dairy  herds 
have  brucellosis.   Though  the  ring  test  finds  only  80  percent  of  these 
infected  herds,  it  is  a  big  help  in  controlling  the  disease.   Eventu- 
lally  all  herds  should  be  blood- tested,  but  the  ring  test  finds  the 
herds  that  need  help  promptly. 

-more- 
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Add  Ring  Test  -  2 

Two  ring  tests  are  needed  on  all  herds.   The  second  test 
should  include  the  milk  of  cows  that  were  dry  when  the  first  test  was 
made. 

Dr.  Bryan  says  colostrum  and  milk  given  when  the  cow  is 

nearly  dry  often  give  false  positive  reactions.  Vaccinated  cows  often 

react  too.   Their  blood  contains  the  same  substances  that  cause  the 

reaction  in  infected  cows. 

-30- 
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Lubricate  Electrical  Equipment  for  Long  Life 

Prank  Andrew,  rural  electrification  specialist  at  the  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  much  farm  electrical  equip- 
ment wears  out  needlessly  every  year  because  it  hasn't  been  properly 
lubricated  and  cleaned. 

It  requires  only  a  few  drops  of  machine  oil  and  a  little 
light  brushing  to  remove  lint  and  dirt  from  the  windings  to  insure  a 
longer  life  and  more  satisfactory  operation  of  these  "chore-savers," 
Andrew  says. 

It  might  also  be  a  good  idea  to  make  a  complete  round  of 

;your  farm  motors  with  the  oil  can  and  brush.   Adjust  the  belts  on 

your  washer,  milking  machine  and  water  pump  to  be  sure  they  have  the 

proper  tension.  Look  for  frayed  insulation  on  the  wiring  and  tape 

bare  wires.   Tighten  loose  connections.   Remove  all  fuses  and  check 

them  to  be  sure  they  are  in  good  condition. 

-30- 
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Wool  Is  Worth  More  Than  $1  a  Pound 

You  may  think  you're  getting  a  bargain  if  you  sell  your 
wool  for  twice  the  195C  price.  But  actually  you're  not  getting  what 
it's  worth. 

U.  S.  Garrigus,  sheep  division  head  at  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  says  a  good  many  farmers  are  selling  wool  for  around 
$1.00  a  pound  this  spring.  That's  about  double  the  average  1950  price 
But  actually  the  market  price  is  around  $1.30  a  pound. 

Efficient  wool  producers  shop  around  for  the  best  market 
price  they  can  get.  They  don't  take  double  the  1950  price  just  be- 
cause it  sounds  like  a  big  jump. 

You'd  watch  hog  or  cattle  prices  for  several  weeks  before 
marketing  your  livestock.  And  it's  just  as  important  to  market  your 
wool  for  a  fair  price  whenever  you"  sell  it. 

Don't  get  careless  just  because  you  sell  on  a  small  market 

or  because  you  think  wool  is  only  a  small  part  of  your  income.  You 

may  pick  up  an  extra  $2.00  or  so  per  head  by  selling  wool  for  all 

it's  worth. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MARCH  26,  1951 

Good  Pastures  Alone  Produce  Fast  Steer  Gains 

Use  good  pastures  to  produce  fast,  economical  gains  on 
steers . 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestockman  at  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  says  that  good  pastures  will  produce  steer  gains 
during  the  early  part  of  the  pasture  season  which  are  comparable  to 
gains  on  steers  that  are  getting  a  full  feed  of  grain. 

Carlisle  reports  that  60  acres  of  renovated  pasture  at  the 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  were  pastured  at  the  rate  of  one 
yearling  steer  per  acre  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1950. 

Part  of  the  steers  went  on  the  pastures  March  31,  and  all 
were  on  the  pastures  by  April  19.  They  had  been  wintered  in  three 
different  ways.   One  lot  of  20  steers  was  fed  corn  silage,  soybean 
oil  meal  and  hay;  20  others  got  nothing  but  hay;  the  third  lot  of  20 
were  on  alta  fescue  pasture  all  winter,  with  hay  in  addition  when 
there  was  ice  or  snow  on  the  ground. 

The  steers  averaged  IO3  days  on  pasture  and  totaled  13,513 
pounds  of  gain  for  the  60  acres  of  pasture.  Total  number  of  steer 
days  on  pasture  was  6,068;  an  average  daily  gain  for  each  steer  was 
2.23  pounds. 

This  daily  gain  of  2  1/4  pounds  per  head  would  be  consid- 
ered satisfactory  for  yearling  steers  on  a  full  feed  of  grain,  Carlisle 
points  out,  and  yet  no  grain  was  fed. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  26,  1951 

Will  Hear  Nev  Ideas  on  Creep-Feeding  Pigs 

Visitors  at  the  annual  Illinois  Swine  Growers'  Day  on 
April  12  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana  will  hear  about 
some  of  the  newest  ideas  in  creep-feeding  baby  pigs. 

R.  J.  Meade,  assistant  in  animal  science  at  the  University, 
is  scheduled  to  tell  about  creep-feeding  tests  that  have  been  going 
on  at  the  University  swine  farm  during  the  past  year. 

Fifty  sows  and  litters  were  used  in  three  experiments  car- 
ried on  last  fall  to  study  the  value  of  various  creep  rations  for 
suckling  pigs.   The  tests  also  helped  to  compare  the  palatability  of 
a  variety  of  feeds  and  rations  when  offered  free  choice  to  suckling 
pigs. 

In  all  three  experiments  the  sows  were  self-fed  shelled 

yellow  corn  and  a  sow  supplement  composed  of  100  pounds  of  meat 

scraps,  100  pounds  of  solvent  soybean  oil  meal  and  three  pounds  of 

iodized  salt  on  either  alfalfa  or  bromegrass  pasture.   The  pigs  had 

access  to  the  creep  rations  in  an  outdoor  creep  located  near  the  sow's 

self-feeder. 

One  test  compared  the  value  of  hulled  oats  and  pig  supple- 
ment fed  free-choice  with  a  dry  "synthetic  milk"  ration.   Another 
test  compared  the  hulled  oats  and  pigs  supplement  ration  with  a  high- 
efficiency  broiler  ration  and  with  a  mixed  pig  starter  ration.   The 
third  test  compared  a  variety  of  rations  fed  free-choice. 

Other  members  of  the  University  of  Illinois  swine  division 
will  be  on  the  day's  program  to  discuss  practical  aspects  of  recent 
gestation-lactation  tests  and  the  results  of  the  latest  experiments 
with  growing-fattening  pigs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MARCH  26,  1951 

9,000  Attend  Legume -Grass  Shovs 

About- 9,000  farm  folks  saw  the  Illinois  Legume-Grass  Winter 
Show,  prepared  by  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  when  it  vis- 
ited 32  counties  this  winter. 

College  officials  also  report  that  905  hay  samples  and 
about  45  silage  samples  were  entered  in  the  hay  quality  contest  held 
at  all  32  shows.   In  addition,  about  1,^50  persons  requested  almost 
9,000  free  booklets  on  legume-grass  mixtures  and  livestock. 

The  show  was  made  up  of  10  big,  colored  exhibits  showing 
how  to  grow  and  use  more  legumes  more  profitably. 

One  display  showed  a  model  of  a  central  Illinois  farm  "be- 
fore" and  "after"  it  was  changed.   Plans  for  improvement  included 
soil  treatment,  control  of  erosion,  a  good  rotation  with  enough  leg- 
umes and  grasses,  and  a  livestock  program. 

The  extra  earnings  from  these  steps  have  -paid  for  all  im- 
provements made  on  this  farm,  including  a  new  house. 

Another  exhibit  showed  that  often  you  can  almost  double 
corn  yields  on  grain  farms  by  plowing  down  a  heavy  growth  of  stand- 
over  legumes  once  every  four  years.   On  seed  production,  one  acre  of 
good  bromegrass  will  produce  200  to  400  pounds  of  seed,  worth  $50  to 

$100. 

For  dairy  cows,  one  acre  of  good  legume-grass  pasture  saved 
3,739  pounds  of  silage,  2,017  pounds  of  hay  and  685  pounds  of  grain- - 
all  three- -during a  4-month  period  in  a  College  of  Agriculture  test. 

For  other  livestock,  one  acre  of  good  legume-grass  pasture 
will  produce  3OO  pounds  of  beef,  or  will  save  13  bushels  of  corn  and 
1,200  pounds  of  supplement  in  fattening  hogs,  or  will  produce  5  choice 
lambs  with  no  grain  feeding  and  then  carry  4  breeding  ewes  for  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

College  officials  emphasize  that  legume-grass  crops,  prop- 
erly managed,  can  be  among  the  best  money-makers  on  your  farm. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MARCH  26,  1951 

Farmers  Should  Begin  Brucellosis  Control  Nov 

Dr.  G.  T.  Woods  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  re- 
minded farmers  today  that  after  January  1,  1955,  Grade  A  milk  must 
come  from  cows  free  of  brucellosis. 

•If  you  have  a  clean  herd,  take  steps  to  keep  it  that  way. 
But  if  you  have  an  infected  herd,  start  now  to  whip  brucellosis.   It 
takes  time  to  get  a  clean  herd  at  minimum  cost. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  sponsors  three  plans 
you  can  follow  in  building  up  a  clean  herd: 

Plan  A--Blood-test  all  cows  and  market  reactors  for 
slaughter.   Calf hood  vaccination  is  optional.  Continue  blood-testing 
until  the  herd  has  passed  two  negative  tests  given  30  to  60  days 
apart.  Retest  any  suspects  in  30  to  60  days. 

Plan  B--Blood-te3t  all  cows  and  vaccinate  calves  between 
4  and  8  months  of  age.  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  should  be  vaccinated 
between  4  and  6  months,  all  other  breeds  between  6  and  8  months. 
Replace  infected  cows  with  vaccinated  heifers  which  are  negative  to 
the  blood  test. 

Plan  C--0mlt  blood-testing  and  vaccinate  all  calves. 

Dr.  Woods  says  Plan  A  is  the  only  recognized  eradication 
plan.   Infected  cows  in  a  herd  are  a  dangerous  source  of  infection 
to  healthy  cows  and  calves.   If  infected  cows  are  kept  on  the  farm, 
they  should  be  isolated  at  calving  time  and  for  60  days  after  calving. 

-more- 
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Brucellosis  Control--adcl  1 

Some  farmers  have  many  reactors  and  are  not  willing  to  mar- 
ket all  of  them.  However,  these  dairymen  can  try  to  build  up  a  clean 
herd  with  calfhood  vaccination,  plus  isolation  of  reactors  at  calving 
time  and  for  60  days  after  calving.   To  do  this  requires  time. 

If  purchasing  replacements.  Dr.  Woods  says  you  should  get 
tested  brucellosis-free,  unbred  heifers. 

For  more  information,  write  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine  for  a  copy  of  Circular  55^   on  brucellosis 
of  cattle. 
GLM:lw  -30- 

Illinois  k-E   Girl  Wins  Elgin  Award 

Anna  Lu  Meyer  of  Tamalco,  Bond  county,  has  been  named  one 
of  the  10  top,  blue-award  winners  in  the  1950  "Time  of  Your  Life"  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Elgin  National  Watch  company  of  Elgin. 

Miss  Meyer  was  one  of  the  Illinois  delegation  to  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  last  November.  Each  delegate  to  Club 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  "Time  of  Your  Life"  program 
and  write  a  story  about  the  trip  to  the  national  meeting. 

Entrants  from  42  states  and  Puerto  Rico  submitted  78  sto- 
ries in  this  year's  contest.  Ten  blue-award  winners  out  of  this  group 
each  received  a  17- jewel  wrist  watch  for  their  efforts. 

Miss  Meyer  this  year  is  a  first-year  student  in  home  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Safe  to  Treat  Farrowing  Houses  With  Preservatives 


Don't  be  afraid  to  treat  farrowing  houses  with  wood  pre- 
servatlve3--5^  pentachlorphenol  or  O.5  to  1%   copper  naphthenate 
solutions. 

C.  S.  Walters,  forest  products  utilization  specialist  at 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  small  amount  of 
these  chemicals  pigs  may  lick  or  chew  off  treated  wood  probably  won't 
hurt  them. 

Four  rectangular  farrowing  houses  were  treated  with  commer- 
cial ready-to-use  preservatives  in  tests  at  the  University  swine  farm. 
A  sow  and  litter  of  six  to  12  pigs  were  placed  in  each  of  the  houses 
for  a  period  of  nearly  two  months . 

Walters  reports  that  the  researchers  did  not  find  any  harm- 
ful effects  to  the  animals  under  the  conditions  tested.   All  pigs 
appeared  to  grow  normally.   All  pigs  that  died  were  examined,  and  not 
one  showed  any  evidence  of  poisoning.   Neither  of  the  chemicals  caused 
any  dermatitis  or  "burning"  of   the  skin  of  either  the  young  or  old 
hogs . 

You  can  get  best  results  by  using  pressure-treated  lumber 
for  the  floors,  sills  and  runners  where  rot  is  most  likely  to  occur, 
Walters  says.   But,  if  you  can't  get  pressure-treated  wood,  you  can 
still  lengthen  the  life  of  your  houses  by  spraying  or  brushing  on 
the  preservatives. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  2,  1951 

Sov'3  Ration  Affects  Pig  Death  Losses 

What  your  sows  eat  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  how  many  pigs 
you  save  out  of  your  litters  this  spring. 

That's  what  S.  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  tell  farmers  at 
the  annual  Swine  Growers'  Day  on  April  12  on  the  campus  in  Urbana . 

Much  experimental  work  has  been  done  at  the  University  in 
the  past  20  years  dealing  with  the  practical  aspects  of  feeding  sows 
during  the  gestation-lactation  period,  explains  Terrill.  The  value 
of  pastures  and  supplements  for  sows  has  been  clearly  shown. 

Other  experimental  work  has  shown  that  feeding  gilts  and  sows 
in  drylot  during  late  growth,  gestation  and  lactation  makes  these 
periods  critical  ones  nutritionally.  More  than  3C0  sows  and  their 
litters  have  been  used  in  tests  to  find  the  needs  of  pregnant  and 
lactating  sows  for  water-soluble  vitamins  and  the  value  of  various 
vitamin  supplements  under  conditions  of  drylot  feeding. 

Breeding  efficiency,  number  of  pigs  farrowed  per  litter; 
birth  weights;  percentage  of  pigs  farrowed  strong,  medium,  weak  or 
dead;  weights  of  pigs  at  21  days  and  56  days  of  age;  and  the  percentage 
of  pigs  weaned  were  used  as  measures  of  the  value  of  the  rations  tested 

Terrill  reports  that  the  results  of  these  tests  have  much 
practical  value  for  Illinois  swine  growers.   He  issues  a  special  invi- 
tation to  al]  farmers  who  are  Interested  in  learning  what  these  tests 
show  to  attend  Swine  Growers'  Day. 
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Hlgh-Proteln  Corn  Saves  on  Supplement 

High-protein  corn  can  save  about  one-fourth  of  the  supple- 
ment needed  to  fatten  young  pigs  in  drylot,  according  to  University  of 
Illinois  tests. 

In  five  feeding  tests  with  pigs  just  announced,  Fred  Dobbins 
found  that  high-protein  corn  put  on  slightly  slower  gains  with  a  little 
less  total  feed,  but  with  appreciable  savings  in  high  priced  supplement 

For  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  high- 
protein  corn  can  replace  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  protein  supplement. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  ruminants  can  use  poorer  quality  protein 
than  swine.   Feeding  tests  are  now  under  way  with  sheep  to  test  this 

belief. 
A  Most  No.  2  corn  averages  about  8  percent  protein,  which  is 

pretty  low.   Anything  above  about  10  percent  is  considered  high-protein 

[3orn.  Above  about  12  percent,  yields  begin  to  drop  off  sharply. 

Even  if  the  saving  in  supplement  amounted  to  only  $1.00  a 
lead,  it  could  build  up  to  a  sizable  sum  for  large-scale  hog  producers, 
Dobbins  says.   And  millions  of  pigs  in  the  corn  belt  get  half  their 
leeded  protein  from  supplement  and  the  rest  from  corn.   So  extra  pro- 
tein in  corn  is  important. 

However,  Illinois  scientists  say  they  know  of  no  all-round 
,?ood  high-protein  variety  now  available  to  farmers.   University  plant 
l^reeders  are  busy  seeking  more  and  better  high-protein  strains.   But 
:hey  emphasize  that  they  have  no  seed  for  release.   And  only  a  few 
sommercial  seed  producers  have  pushed  their  own  breeding  programs  to 
levelop  high-protein  strains. 

Dobbins,  now  with  a  commercial  feed  firm,  also  emphasizes 
■.hat  you  need  to  feed  a  supplement,  even  with  high-protein  corn. 

High-protein  corn  is  just  a  shade  poorer  in  quality  than 
r.ow-protein  varieties.   But  Dobbins  found  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
■■loses  it's  almost  exactly  the  same.   And  in  another  test  he  saved  28 

lercent  on  supplement  by  feeding  high-protein  corn  to  pigs  weighing 

'Ver  100  pounds. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  2,  1951 

Need  More  Than  Price  Control  to  Stop  Inflation 

Pour  conditions  are  more  important  than  price  ceilings  in 
controlling  inflation,  declares  L.  J.  Norton,  University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  economist. 

Those  factors  are  (1)  effective  controls  over  credit  and 
currency  supply,  (2)  a  federal  budget  as  nearly  balanced  as  possible, 
(3)  abundant  supplies,  and  (^)  a  more  realistic  attitude  by  consumers 
and  businessmen  regarding  adequacy  of  supplies  of  most  goods. 

Norton  says  consumers  had  better  look  elsewhere  than  to 
price  ceilings  for  protection  against  high  food  costs.   Ceilings  are 
a  pretty  weak  tool  in  stopping  inflation.   They  would  be  little  pro- 
tection if  goods  should  become  really  scarce. 

The  economist  says  there  has  been  a  lot  of  foolish  buying 
in  the  last  eight  months  by  the  public,  businessmen  and  government. 
There  is  no  need  for  it.   There  are  as  yet  no  plans  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  civilian  goods  nearly  so  much  as  was  done  in  the  recent  war 
period.   Among  agricultural  products,  only  wool  and  cotton  are  really 
scarce.   And  even  v?ith  present  military  and  foreign  demands,  much  of 
our  heavy  production  of  food  will  be  used  here  at  home. 

In  fact,  Norton  believes  if  the  pantry,  closet,  deep  freeze, 

meat  locker  and  warehouse  stocks  should  be  used  or  sold,  it  would  no- 
k  ticeably  lower  market  prices  of  many  products. 

I  The  economist  says  expansion  of  bank  credit,  which  adds  to 

i|  the  supply  of  money  available  for  loans,  was  a  prime  factor  in  causing 

the  inflationary  period  from  June  195C  to  February  1951-   The  recent 
'  unpegging  of  the  price  of  government  bonds  is  a  step  to  control  credit. 
To  bring  the  budget  closer  to  balancing  in  the  year  ahead, 

close  control  of  all  expenditures  and  also  higher  taxes  are  needed. 

These  steps  would  hold  increase  in  the  public  debt  to  the  minimum. 
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Ring  Teat  Proved  Helpful  In  Controlling  Brucellosis 

URBANA--The  ring  test  can  help  dairymen  rid  their  herds  of 
brucellosis.   That's  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan  in  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Bryan  recently  tabulated  the  results  of  the  first  ring 
tests  of  herds  supplying  milk  to  five  dairy  plants  in  central  Illinois. 

The  ring  test,  which  was  run  on  a  sample  of  each  herd's  milk, 
spotted  many  of  the  infected  herds.   In  the  infected  herds,  a  blood 
test  of  each  cow  can  be  made  to  find  reactors.   After  than  it  will  be 
up  to  the  farmer  to  market  infected  cows  for  slaughter  or  isolate 
;them  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Working  with  Dr.  Bryan  were  local  veterinarians,  public 
health  officials  and  dairy  plant  fieldmen.   The  fieldmen  worked  with 
the  testers  and  the  herd  owners. 

The  ring  test  was  used  on  438  herds.   About  24  percent,  or 
107  herds,  reacted  positively,  indicating  that  one  or  more  cows  in 
each  of  these  herds  had  brucellosis. 

Since  the  ring  test  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  one 
purpose  of  the  project  was  to  compare  the  results  of  the  ring  test 
with  those  of  the  blood  test.   Fifty-eight  farmers  with  ring-test- 
Ipositive  herds  had  all  of  their  cows  blood  tested. 

When  the  results  of  the  blood  test  were  compared  with  those 
of  the  ring  test,  it  was  found  that  the  stronger  the  ring  test  reac- 
tion, the  greater  the  agreement  between  the  two  tests. 
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Ring  te3t--add  1 

Forty-four  of  the  58  ring-test-positive  herds  had  "suspi- 
cious" or  reactor  animals,  which  means  that  the  results  of  the  two 
tests  agreed  76  percent  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Bryan  emphasizes  that  the  ring  test  does  not  replace  the 
blood  test.  But  it  does  pick  out  the  infected  herds  where  blood  test- 
ing can  do  the  most  good. 
GLMtms  -30- 

Ja panose  4-H'er3  Send  Morning  Glory  Seeds 


"Working  Together  for  World  Understanding,"  1951  ^-H  Club 
theme,  will  have  a  little  more  meaning  for  kO  Illinois  4-H  boys  and 
girls  this  year. 

That  number  of  packages  of  Japanese  Giant  mixed  morning 
;glory  seeds  have  been  received  by  Miss  Anna  Searl  and  E.  I.  Pilchard, 
Illinois  state  leaders  of  home  economics  and  agricultural  4-H  Clubs 
respectively. 

They  came  from  one  of  the  most  active  4-H  Club  leaders  in 
Japan  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  for  the  help  they  have  received 
from  the  United  States  in  building  4-H  Club  work  in  Japan.   This 
leader  sent  2,000  packages  of  the  morning  glories,  one  of  Japan's  most 
{popular  flowers. 

The  flower  seeds  were  redistributed  among  the  states,  and 
Illinois'  share  was  40  packages.   Miss  Searl  and  Pilchard  say  that 
"each  member  of  the  Illinois  delegation  to  1950  National  4-H  Club  Con- 
gress will  be  sent  one  package.   Only  string  attached  is  that  the 

4-H'er  must  keep  a  record  of  the  blooms  and  report  on  their  size  to 
|i 

'the  state  4-H  staff. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  9,  1951 

Illinois  Farm  Population  Reaches  Nev  Lov 

Illinois'  farm  population  showed  another  shift  downward 
during  the  past  ten  years. 

C.  L.  Folse,  rural  sociologist  at  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  reports  that  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  shows  there  were  about  855,000  persons  on  Illinois  farms 
on  April  1,  1950. 

This  number  represents  9.8  percent  of  the  8,712,000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  state.  Between  19^0  and  1950,  the  number  of  persons  on 
Illinois  farms  decreased  by  about  113,000  or  about  13  percent. 

While  some  of  the  reduction  in  farm  population  results  from 

changes  in  definition  by  the  Census  Bureau,  these  were  not  entirely 

responsible  for  the  total  decrease,  Folse  points  out.  There  has  been 

a  continuous  movement  of  people  away  from  Illinois  farms  to  the  cities 

The  figures  also  show  that  there  are  about  1,096,000  persons 
in  small  villages,  towns  and  unincorporated  places  of  less  than  2,500 
people.  This  is  about  12  percent  of  the  total  population. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  total  population  of  Illinois 
increased  by  814,759.  Most  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the  metropol- 
itan areas  of  the  state. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  9,  1951 

Good  Pasture  Cuts  Cost  in  Beef  Production 

For  low-cost  beef  production,  you  Just  can't  beat  good 
legume-grass  pasture. 

That  should  be  fairly  common  knowledge.   But  it  Isn't. 

It  was  proved  dramatically  recently  when  nine  yearling 
steers  from  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  topped 
the  East  St.  Louis  market. 

The  steers  sold  at  $36.25  a  hundredweight.   That's  more 
than  twice  the  $18  they  had  to  bring  to  break  even  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  secret  of  this  low-cost  production  is  use  of  good 
legume-grass  pasture.   Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  livestock  men 
figure  that  each  acre  of  pasture  made  300  pounds,  or  $108.75  worth  of 
beef.   Pasture  put  about  half  the  total  gain  on  each  steer. 

The  steer  calves  were  wintered  in  drylot.   They  got  a 
daily  ration  of  12  pounds  of  corn  silage,  5  pounds  of  lespedeza  hay 
and  1  pound  of  soybean  oil  meal.   Their  average  daily  gain  over  I63 
days  was  .7  pound. 

In  April  1950  the  steers  were  put  on   legume-grass  pasture 

at  the  rate  of  1  steer  per  acre.   They  gained  an  average  of  1.53 

pounds  daily,  or  299  pounds  per  steer  In  196  days. 

The  steers  were  finished   in  drylot  from  November  1  to 
February  5-   They  received  15  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  2.2  pounds 
of  soybean  oil  meal,  4.5  pounds  of  corn  silage,  and  7  pounds  of  les- 
pedeza hay.   During  this  period  they  gained  200  pounds  per  head,  or 
an  average  daily  gain  of  2 . 08  pounds. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  9,  1951 

Seventeen  Brucellosis-Free  Svlne  Herds  In  State 

URBANA- -Seventeen  swine  breeders  were  listed  on  the  "honor 
roll"  today  for  having  brucellosis-free  herds.   Dr.  G.  T.  Woods, 
extension  veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  says  there  are 
286  hogs  representing  five  breeds  in  this  group. 

Dr.  Woods,  who  is  with  the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  explains  that  all  breeding  stock  in  a  herd  must  pass  two 
negative  blood  tests  given  3C  to  60  days  apart  before  it  can  be 
accredited.   Infected  herds  must  pass  three  negative  blood  tests 
given  30  to  60  days  apart.  Annual  negative  tests  must  be  given  to 
maintain  accreditation. 

These  swine  raisers  have  been  enrolled  in  Project  1046,  a 
program  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  station  designed  to 
help  hog  raisers  whip  brucellosis.   Project  1046  is  open  to  any  farmer 
raising  either  grade  or  purebred  hogs. 

M.  R.  Finley  and  Son  of  Hoopeston  (Vermilion  county)  have 
the  oldest  accredited  herd  in  the  state.   Their  Hampshires  were  first 
judged  brucellosis-free  in  19^6.   Other  Hampshire  breeders  with  ac- 
credited herds  include  the  Bock  Brothers,  Beason  (Logan  county)  and 
Ford  Whipple,  Galesburg  (Knox  county). 

Accredited  Duroc  herds  are  owned  by  Dale  Alexander,  White 
Heath  (Piatt);  David  Bossingham,  Stanford  (McLean);  Wayne  A.  Coffey 
and  0.  0.  Mitchell,  both  of  Kansas  (Edgar);  Walter  Passett,  Reynolds 

(more) 
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Seventeen  Herds  -  add  1 

(Mercer);  Lester  Hannold  and  Sons,  Oakland  (Coles);  Ray  Johnston, 
Altona  (Knox);  Theodore  Kocker,  Newton  (Jasper);  Palmer  and  Moody, 
LaMoille  (Bureau);  and  Willard  Wright,  Mansfield  (Piatt). 

Other  breeders  with  accredited  herds  are  Tom  A.  Cunningham, 
Bowen  (Hancock),  Ohio  Improved  Chester  Whites;  William  D.  Farthing, 
Mansfield  (Piatt),  Chester  Whites;  Lowe  Seed  Company,  Aroma  Park 

(Kankakee),  Mixed;  and  Vernon  Wolfe  and  Son,  Ludlow  (Champaign), 

Black  Poland  China. 
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Septic  Tank  May  Need  Cleaning  in  Five  Years 

You  may  have  to  clean  your  farm  septic  tank  every  five  to 
seven  years  if  sludge  builds  up  in  it. 

Frank  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  sludge  cuts  down  on  the  capac- 
ity of  your  tank  and  reduces  the  bacterial  action. 

If  your  tank  has  at  least  500  gallons  capacity,  you  will 

not  have  to  clean  it  if  it  has  less  than  a  foot  of  sludge  on  the 

bottom.  That  much  will  reduce  the  capacity  to  about  350  gallons. 

Check  the  amount  of  sludge  by  digging  down  through  the  sod 
and  dirt  to  the  inspection  cover  plate.   Drop  a  board  or  stick  down 
until  it  hits  the  sludge,  and  mark  it.   Then  force  the  board  on  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  make  another  mark.   The  distance  between 
these  marks  will  tell  you  how  much  sludge  there  is  in  the  tank. 

If  you  don't  want  to  do  the  cleaning  job  yourself,  you  can 
hire  a  commercial  operator  to  do  the  job  for  you. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  9,    1951 

Does  Seed  Treatment  of  Legumes  Pay? 

It '3  probably  wise  to  go  slow  in  treating  legume  and  grass 
seed,  because  tests  to  date  show  only  occasional,  small  increases  in 
stands,  says  an  authority  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Here's  what  plant  disease  expert  J.  W.  Gerdemann  says: 
"In  field  and  greenhouse  tests  at  Illinois  with  alfalfa,  red  clover 
and  sweet  clover,  we  have  as  yet  found  little  benefit  from  seed 
treatment.   In  some  cases  it  can  slightly  reduce  stands  of  red  or 
sweet  clover." 

On  of  the  basis  of  tests  in  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Okla- 
homa and  Illinois  to  date,  we  cannot  make  any  general  recommendations 
for  treating  legume  and  grass  seed,  emphasizes  Gerdemann.   It  may  be 
advisable  to  treat  seed  under  some  conditions,  but  much  more  testing 
is  needed  before  any  widespread  recommendations  can  be  made. 

Seed  treatment  means  applying  a  chemical  to  the  seed  to  pro- 
tect it  from  diseases  and  thus  produce  better  stands. 

It  may  pay  to  treat  if  you  have  poor-quality  seed.  Minne- 
sota workers  report  good  increases  when  poor-quality  red  clover  seed 
was  treated. 

Gerdemann  says  the  effect  of  seed  treatment  in  field  tests 
In  several  states  has  varied  from  small  decreases  to  small  increases. 
The  over-all  average  has  favored  treatment  slightly. 

In  Pennsylvania  alfalfa  stands  averaged  1  percent  heavier  on 
18  farms  due  to  seed  treatment,  and  red  clover  stands  averaged  3  per- 
' cent  heavier  on  21  farms.   But  it's  doubtful  that  increases  of  this 
size  would  raise  hay  yields. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  workers  found  little  evidence 
that  seed  treatment  of  legumes  would  improve  stands.   In  Oklahoma  seed 
treatment  produced  good  increases  in  greenhouse  tests  but  no  material 
increases  in  field  tests. 

With  grasses,  very  little  work  has  been  done, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  9,    1951 

Limit  Soybean  Supplement  to  Pigs  on  Pasture 

You  may  be  able  to  save  yourself  some  money  if  you  limit 
the  amount  of  soybean  meal  supplement  you  feed  your  pigs  on  pasture. 

Harry  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  says  soybean  oil  meal  has  definitely 
proved  to  be  a  good  protein  supplement  for  fattening  hogs  being  fed 
on  good  legume  pasture. 

But,  because  the  meal  is  so  palatable,  you  should  take  some 
means  of  limiting  how  much  of  it  the  pigs  eat.  You  can  self-feed 
soybean  meal  to  pigs  on  pasture  up  to  75  pounds,  since  they  will  bal- 
ance their  own  ration.  Beyond  this  weight  they  may  eat  far  more  than 
they  need  to  supply  their  protein  requirements  and  that  is  expensive. 

Russell  reports  that  feeding  trials  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  from  19^5  to  19^9  indicate  some  methods  and  feed  combinations 
which  you  can  use  to  control  the  amount  of  soybean  meal  your  pigs  eat. 

First,  you  can  limit  the  amount  of  soybean  supplement  by 

hand-feeding.  But  self-feeding  is  better  because  it  saves  labor  so 

you  can  mix  two  parts  of  soybean  meal  with  one  part  of  tankage  or 

alfalfa  meal,  or  one  part  of  soybean  meal  with  one  part  of  meat  scraps 

However,  there  is  not  much  point  in  adding  alfalfa  meal  when  the  pigs 

are  on  legume  pasture. 

If  protein  in  soybean  meal  is  cheaper  than  protein  in  meat 
scraps  and  tankage,  you  can  save  money  by  self -feeding  a  supplement  of 
one  part  of  soybean  meal  to  two  parts  of  ground  oats.   Feed  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain  and  average  daily  gain  were  about  the  same  in  all 
the  supplement  mixtures  in  the  University  tests. 
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Foreigners  Visit  College  of  Agriculture 

'         Research  and  experience  available  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana  will  be  spread  to  many  foreign 
lands  this  spring  and  summer. 

R.  C.  Ross,  in  charge  of  assignment  of  foreign  visitors  at 
the  college,  says  that  28  guests  from  foreign  countries  will  visit 
various  departments  of  the  college  during  April. 

These  men  will  come  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  North 
Ireland,  Japan,  Australia,  Turkey,  Sweden  and  France.   Some  of  them 
are  visiting  in  this  country  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  some  are  sent  by  their  governments,  and 
the  Japanese  are  being  sent  by  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Powers  in  that  country. 

Five  young  farmers  from  Sweden  and  four  from  France  will 

jjarrive  in  Illinois  the  middle  of  April  for  a  three-months'  stay  on 

farms  in  this  state.   They  are  agricultural  trainees  and  will  live 
and  work  on  the  farms.   They  will  then  move  on  to  another  state,  and 
an  equal  number  of  young  farmers  will  come  to  Illinois  for  another 
three  months'  training. 

While  at  the  college,  the  guests  visit  research  projects  and 
confer  with  staff  members  on  ways  of  improving  agricultural  conditions 
|in  their  own  countries. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  16,  1951 

Woodlands  Are  Not  Legume-Grass  Pastures 

Livestock  can  cause  the  same  damage  in  your  farm  woodland 
as  a  rip-roaring  forest  fire,  except  that  they  take  a  little  longer 
to  do  it. 

That's  what  L,  B.  Culver,  extension  forester  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  in  appealing  to  farmers  to  keep  their 
livestock  out  of  the  woods. 

As  a  matter-of-fact.  Culver  says  with  present  "know-how" 
about  producing  improved,  high-quality  legume-grass  pastures,  it  is 
as  antiquated  to  use  woodlands  for  pastures  as  to  use  oxen  instead  of 
tractors  for  farm  power. 

Research  has  shown  that  average  oak-hickory  woods,  such  as 
the  majority  of  Illinois  woods  are,  produce  hardly  enough  forage  to 
maintain  animal  weight  through  the  pasture  season.   And  that's  at  the 
rate  of  one  animal  for  each  six  acres  of  woodland. 

Culver  says  other  tests  have  shown  that  even  in  open  wood- 
land with  continuous  sod--the  best  that  can  be  found--it  still  takes 
12  acres  of  woodland  to  equal  one  acre  of  improved  pasture  in  feed 
value . 

Livestock  in  woods  also  destroy  tree  seedlngs  which  normally 

would  be  replacement  for  harvested  trees.  But  the  biggest  economic 

loss  comes  from  compacting  of  the  soil  around  trees  by  the  trampling 

of  the  livestock.  That  keeps  air  away  from  tree  roots  and  reduces 

rate  of  growth,  Culver  points  out.   Other  damage  results  from  sharp 
hooves  cutting  shallow  feeder  roots,  letting  rot  fungus  get  in  to  dam- 
age the  trees. 
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Take  One  Step  at  a  Time  With  Little  Pigs 

You'll  be  least  likely  to  slow  your  pigs'  gains  If  you  cas- 
trate, vaccinate  and  wean  them  at  different  times. 

That's  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ray  D.  Hatch  in  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois.   Although  pigs 
usually  survive  castration,  vaccination  and  ringing  at  weaning  time, 
their  gains  are  often  slowed. 

Castration  is  less  of  a  shock  to  young  pigs  than  to  older 
ones.   Dr.  Hatch  believes  you  should  castrate  as  soon  as  the  youngest 
litters  are  a  few  days  old.   By  waiting  until  the  oldest  litters  are 
about  four  weeks   old,  you'll  be  able  to  castrate  all  male  pigs  at 
the  same  time . 

If  you  plan  to  use  serum  and  virus,  vaccinate  at  about  six 
weeks  of  age.  When  the  pigs  are  eight  to  IC  weeks  old,  they  can  be 
weaned . 

Pigs  should  be  weaned  before  vaccination  if  BTV  or  crystal- 
violet  vaccine  is  used.   Dr.  Hatch  recommends  weaning  at  eight  to  10 
weeks  and  then  vaccinating  about  two  weeks  later. 

Whether  you  use  serum  and  virus,  BTV  or  crystal-violet  vac- 
jclne,  early  vaccination  is  easier  and  less  expensive  than  later  treat- 
jment . 

Walt  until  pigs  start  to  root  before  ringing  them,  Dr.  Hatch 
jsays.   Pigs  on  pasture  may  need  to  be  ringed  before  they  are  weaned, 

'but  it  will  depend  on  the  breed. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  16,  1951 

Adjust  Plow  Right  for  Cheapest  Operation 

How  you  adjust  your  plow  may  mean  hours  of  field  time  and 
dollars  of  gas  saved  this  spring. 

R.  I.  Shawl,  professor  of  farm  machinery  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  plow  is  the  most  difficult  farm 
machine  to  adjust  for  cheapest  and  best  operation.   The  result  is  that 
many  farmers  plow  year  after  year  wasting  time  and  gas. 

First,  Shawl  says,  your  tractor  and  plow  outfit  should  be 
the  right  combination.   For  best  results  you  should  be  able  to  plow 
at  a  speed  of  four  to  five  miles  an  hour.   If  you  can't,  your  plow  is  ■ 
too  big  or  your  tractor  is  too  small. 

Tests  have  shown  that  increasing  plowing  speed  from  ?|  m.p.h 
in  low  gear  with  a  large  plow  to  4^  m.p.h.  with  a  smaller  plow  at  a 
higher  gear  reduces  wheel  slip  from  about  Ik   percent  to  about  4  per- 
cent. Wheel  slips  waste  time  and  gas  and  cause  excessive  tire  wear. 
Too  many  tractors  are  overloaded. 

Plowing  faster  does  not  increase  draft  so  much  as  you  might 
believe.   Shawl  says  that  doubling  plowing  speed  increases  the  pull 
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of  the  plow  by  only  about  15  percent.  You  can  do  twice  as  much  work 
with  only  15  percent  more  power. 

To  plow  at  higher  speeds,  you  will  need  to  keep  your  plow 
in  good  condition.   Keep  shares  and  coulters  sharp.   It  takes  half  of 
the  total  plow  pull  to  cut  the  furrow  slice  loose.   Use  large  coulters 
with  jointers  and  wire  to  cover  cornstalks  and  help  control  corn 
borers . 

Another  requirement  for  good  plowing  is  to  hitch  your  plow 
the  right  way  to  the  tractor.   Correct  hitch  keeps  the  plow  going  in 
a  straight  line  to  reduce  drag  and  to  help  prevent  clogging  the 
shares . 

Hitch  with  the  main  draft  bar  straight  ahead  of  the  plow 
and  hooked  at  the  center  between  the  plow  beams.  Hook  the  other  end 
at  the  center  line  of  the  tractor.   The  hitch  should  slant  down  a 
little  from  the  tractor  to  the  plow. 

See  that  the  front  wheel  of  the  plow  runs  at  least  two 

inches  outside  the  furrow  bank  so  that  it  won't  tend  to  climb  the 

bank  and  run  the  plow  out  of  the  ground.   Adjust  the  angle  on  the  rear 

furrow  wheel  so  that  it  will  keep  the  land  side  of  the  share  from 

rubbing  against  the  furrow  bank.   The  rear  wheel  should  also  hold  the 

heel  of  the  share  about  ^  inch  off  the  ground  to  prevent  excessive 

wear  at  that  spot. 
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Lower  Brooder  Heat  as  Chicks  Get  Older 


You  can  start  lowering  the  temperatures  In  your  chick 
brooders  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  one  week  old. 

This  process  is  known  as  "hardening  off,"  says  Sara  P. 
Ridlen,  extension  poultryman  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
You  will  want  to  lower  the  heat  gradually  to  near  outsJ.de  tempera- 
tures so  that  your  chicks  will  he  ready  to  go  on  range  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits. 

If  you  have  a  brooder  stove,  you  can  regulate  the  heat 
simply  by  turning  it  down  as  needed.   If  you  use  heat  lamps,  simply 
raise  them  higher  off  the  floor. 

Recommended  temperatures  at  the  edge  of  the  hover  two 

inches  off  the  floor  are:  1st  week,  95-100°  P.;  2nd  week,  90-95°  F.; 

3rd  week,  85-90O  P.;  and  4th  week,  80-85°  P. 

By  the  time  the  chicks  are  four  weeks  old,  if  you  follow 
this  program  of  re'^iuoing  brooder  heat,  they  will  be  ready  to  stand 
outside  daytime  temperatures  on  range  without  too  much  danger  of 
chilling.   Chilling  will  hold  back  their  growth. 

If  you  don't  have  a  good  range  already  established  for  your 
flock,  you  can  still  seed  some  oats  this  spring  to  provide  green  feed 
for  the  chicks.   Fresh  range  can  save  on  your  feed  bill. 
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Marketing  Plans  Determine  Steer  Calf  Program 

What  will  the  market  "be  for  slaughter  calves  next  fall? 
What  will  be  the  best  time  to  sell? 

There's  no  one  way  to  answer  those  questions  now,  says 
Harry  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture.  But,  you'll  have  to  have  a  marketing  plan 
for  next  fall  before  you'll  know  how  to  feed  your  steer  calves  this 
spring  and  summer. 

If  you  want  to  sell  yearling  steers  fat  by  next  October  15 
and  you  haven't  fed  them  anything  but  a  wintering  ration,  there's 
just  one  thing  to  do,  Russell  says.   That  is,  put  them  on  feed  now. 

You  can  feed  them  on  pasture  this  summer,  but  it  would  be 
a  good  Idea  to  have  them  on  a  full  feed  of  grain  by  the  time  the 
grass  is  ready . 
f  Eight  years  of  testing  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have 

shown  that  in  a  174-day  feeding  period  yearling  steers  on  the  average 
gained  two  pounds  per  day  per  head  and  ate  43  bushels  of  corn  and  18? 
pounds  of  protein  supplement  per  head. 

They  were  ready  for  sale  about  October  15  as  990-pound  choice 
yearlings  (that  would  be  prime  yearlings  under  the  new  grading  system). 
They  weighed  628  pounds  when  started  on  feed  in  the  spring. 

If,  however,  you  are  willing  to  market  your  cattle  later 
and  you  haven't  already  started  them  on  feed,  you  can  use  the  delayed 
system  of  feeding.   Pasture  them  for  90  days  without  grain  on  good 
pasture.   Then  full-feed  them  for  90  days  on  pasture.   Allow  25 
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bushels  of  corn  per  head.  The  steers  should  be  ready  for  market  In 
late  November  weighing  over  900  pounds,  and  they  should  grade  low- 
choice  when  they  are  marketed. 

If  you  are  willing  to  carry  your  cattle  beyond  the  first 
of  the  year,  pasture  them  without  grain  for  the  full  grazing  season. 
Then  you  can  start  them  on  feed  in  drylot  in  October,  feed  them  for 
120  days  and  market  them  in  February.   They  should  then  weigh  about 
1,050  pounds  and  grade  choice.   For  this  program,  allow  30  to  3? 
bushels  of  corn  per  head. 
RAJ:lw  -30- 

Sweet  Sudan  Fine  for  Summer  Pasture 

Sweet  Sudan  grass  keeps  your  cows  milking  heavily  during 
the  hot  summer  months  when  production  often  drops,  reports  a  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  dairyman. 

C.  S.  Rhode  says  that  during  July  and  August  you  can  expect 
from  one  to  three  more  cans  of  milk  a  day  from  a  20-cow  herd  on  good 

I  sweet  Sudan  pasture.   Smaller  herds  will  increase  production  propor- 
tionately. 
One  acre  of  good  sweet  Sudan  will  normally  feed  two  cows, 
and  that's  a  pretty  high  carrying  capacity. 

Sweet  Sudan  is  recommended  because  it  stays  in  good  condi- 
tion for  grazing  for  a  longer  time  and  Is  more  resistant  to  fungus 
diseases  than  the  common  variety. 

Sweet  Sudan  should  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  25  to  35  pounds 
an  acre  at  corn-planting  time  or  soon  after.   Manuring  the  field  or 
applying  other  fertilizer  at  seeding  time  helps  to  assure  abundant 
feed. 

To  guard  against  prussic  acid  poisoning,  keep  stock  off 
sweet  Sudan  until  it  is  at  least  I8  inches  tall.   Feed  them  well  in 
the  barn  before  turning  them  out  for  the  first  time.  And  take  them 
Dff  the  pasture  for  three  or  four  days  when  new  growth  starts  after 
i  long  drouth  or  light  frost. 
jJN:lw   4-18-51  -30- 
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Breed  Hens  to  Lay  Fresh  Eggs 

If  you  will  do  a  little  looking  around,  you  can  find 
breeders  who  produce  hens  that  will  lay  fresher-when-laid  eggs. 

Sam  Ridlen,  extension  poultryman  at  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  any  cook  can  judge  the  freshness  of  an 
egg  hy  the  thickness  of  the  white  and  the  way  the  yolk  stands  up 
when  the  egg  is  freshly  broken. 

Research  at  Illinois  and  in  some  other  states  shows  that 
some  hens  lay  eggs  that  stand  up  better  when  first  laid  and  keep 
longer  than  the  eggs  of  other  hens.   Wha'ts  more,  hens  inherit  this 
,  ability  to  lay  the  longer-keeping  kind  of  eggs . 

This  means,  Ridlen  says,  that  breeders  are  in  a  position 
to  develop  chickens  that  produce  fresher-when-laid  eggs.  When  you 
buy  your  chicks  at  a  hatchery,  you  can  start  to  make  this  change  by 
asking  for  pullets  that  will  grow  into  this  type  of  hen. 

Some  other  characteristics  of  high-quality  eggs  can  be  bred 
into  hens  too.   Blood  and  meat  spots  and  mottled  yolks  can  be  elim- 
inated almost  entirely  through  careful  breeding,  Ridlen  points  out. 
Shell  strength  is  another  desirable  quality  that  can  be  controlled 
in  large  part  through  breeding. 

Buy  stock  that  has  been  bred  to  produce  eggs  with  these 
qualities:  (l)  large  size,  (2)  good  shape  without  ridges  or  other 
deformities,  (3)  uniform  shell  color,  (4)  good  shell  texture  through- 
out the  year,  and  (5)  plenty  of  firm,  thick  white  that  stands  up  well 

under  handling. 
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4-H  Girls  Enroll  in  Clothing,  Food  Preparation 

One  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  newest  sponsors  of  national 
4-H  programs  again  this  year  will  offer  awards  for  outstanding  work 
in  home  economics  projects. 

Miss  Anna  Searl,  state  leader  in  home  economics  4-H  Club 
work,  announces  that  the  Spool  Cotton  Company  of  New  York  is  begin- 
ning its  11th  year  as  sponsor  of  the  4-H  Clothing  Achievement  program. 
The  other  company  is  the  Kelvinator  division  of  the  Nash-Kelvinator 
corporation,  Detroit,  which  offered  awards  in  the  4-H  Pood  Preparation 
program  for  the  first  time  last  year. 

These  two  projects  are  well  under  way  in  Illinois,  says  Miss 
Searl.  At  the  end  of  the  4-H  Club  year  next  October,  members'  records 
will  be  judged  on  county,  state  and  national  basis. 

County  and  state  awards  are  the  same  in  both  projects.   Up 

to  four  county  winners  in  the  blue  ribbon  group  will  receive  a  blue 

ribbon.   The  award  to  the  state  winner  will  be  a  $50  U.S.  defense 

bond,  or  an  all-expense  trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 

Chicago  if  selected  by  the  state  committee  as  a  delegate. 

In  the  clothing  project,  12  national  winners  will  be  se- 
lected and  each  will  receive  a  $300  scholarship.   Six  national  food 
preparation  winners  will  be  selected  and  each  of  them  will  also  re- 
ceive a  $300  scholarship. 

By  making  their  own  clothes  and  utilizing  home-grown  foods 
in  planning  family  meals,  young  homemakers  In  Illinois  are  saving 
valuable  time  and  materials.   As  they  "learn  by  doing,"  the  4-H'er3 
are  helping  themselves  as  well  as  their  country  in  the  present  de- 
fense mobilization  program. 

The  clothing  and  food  preparation  programs  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  4-H  staff  of  the  Illinois  Extension  Service. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  APRIL  23,  1951 

Veterinary  Clinic  Doe3  Big  Business 

Illinois  farmers  have  found  a  new  ally  In  their  fight 
against  livestock  and  poultry  dlsease3--the  clinic  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine , 

City  dwellers  are  finding  the  clinic  helpful  too.   The 
small  and  large  animal  clinics  attract  a  variety  of  patients.   "We 
treat  patients  ranging  from  canaries  to  cattle,"  says  Dr.  Loyd  Poley, 
who  heads  the  clinic . 

The  clinic  has  two  aims:   To  help  in  diagnosing  and  treat- 
ing animals  when  the  owner  or  his  veterinarian  requests  help  and  to 
provide  the  typically  affected  animals  for  instructing  veterinary  stu- 
dents . 

The  clinics  get  help  in  diagnosing  diseases  from  the  col- 
lege's laboratory  diagnostic  service.   Besides  helping  members  of  the 
college's  staff,  the  diagnostic  service  examines  specimens  from  vet- 
erinarians and  farmers  all  over  the  state.   Blood  samples  for  diag- 
nosis must  be  sent  by  a  veterinarian,  but  anyone  can  have  animals 
examined. 

The  diagnostic  service  is  free,  but  the  clinics  charge  a 
fee  comparable  to  that  of  the  local  veterinarian.   These  charges  help 
to  support  the  clinics  and  keep  them  from  competing  unfairly  with 
practicing  veterinarians. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  1950,  the  clinics  treated  more 
than  3,^00  patients.   More  than  1,100  of  these  were  large  animals 
(horses,  cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  goats).   On-the-farm  treatment  is 
given  within  20  miles  of  Urbana,  but  hospital  patients  are  accepted 
from  anywhere  in  the  state. 
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Treated  Posts  Stay  Sound  on  Test  Plots 

Green  ash  fence  posts  treated  with  pentachlorphenol  preser- 
vative have  remained  without  decay  in  service  for  more  than  7  1/2 
years  at  Sinlsslppi  Forest  in  Ogle  county. 

C.  S.  Walters,  forest  products  utilization  specialist  at 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  at  least  93  percent 
of  the  hlack  cherry,  American  elm,  shagbark  hickory  and  black  oak 
posts  were  sound  in  the  same  test  after  serving  nearly  as  long. 

These  posts  have  been  set  in  service  fence  lines  along  with 
untreated  posts  of  the  same  varieties  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
preservatives . 

Of  the  untreated  hardwood  control  posts  in  the  same  fence, 
none  of  the  49  posts  were  sound,  Walters  says.  About  half  of  them 
failed  after  serving  an  average  of  only  3  1/2  years. 

In  the  same  fence,  three  lots  of  treated  eastern  white  pine 

posts  remained  free  of  decay  after  nearly  seven  years  of  service. 

None  of  the  pine  control  posts  in  the  test  was  sound. 

You  can  get  best  results  by  having  your  posts  pressure 

treated.   However,  you  can  get  good  results  by  cold-scaking  either 

hardwood  or  softwood  posts  at  least  48  hours  in  a  five  percent  solu- 
tion of  pentachlorphenol,  WalteiBsays. 
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Ag  College  at  U.  of  I .  to  Sponsor  Open  House 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
will  be  open  for  your  inspection  at  the  "All-Ag  Open  House"  May  19- 

This  event,  the  first  of  its  kind,  is  being  held  to  acquaint 
visitors  with  the  work  that  the  college  is  doing.   Shirley  Erickson 
and  George  Curtiss,  co-chairmen  in  charge  of  arrangements,  report 
that  plans  are  progressing  rapidly.  They  say  that  the  day  will  be 
valuable  and  interesting  for  those  who  attend  this  state-wide  event. 

In  addition  to  general  information  on  agriculture,  there 
will  be  displays  by  various  student  groups.   Among  them  will  be  dem- 
■  onstrations  on  grading  eggs  and  making  ice  cream.   The  Forestry  club 
will  show  how  to  preserve  wood  for  building  and  for  fence  posts.   The 
Dairy  Production  Club  will  be  in  charge  of  an  artificial  insemination 
demonstration  at  the  dairy  barns. 

Bus  tours  of  the  campus  will  be  conducted  from  nine  until 
five.   The  tours  will  leave  from  the  Livestock  Pavilion,  headquarters 
for  the  day.   Lunch  stands  will  be  conveniently  located  for  those 
who  choose  to  spend  the  day. 

Townspeople,  rural  people,  high  school  students,  and  faculty 
and  students  from  other  colleges  are  all  invited  to  come  and  see  the 
"Ag  campus  on  display"  during  All-Ag  Open  House  May  19  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  in  Urbana. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  30,  1951 

Turks  Say  U.  3.  Leads  the  World 

The  free  world  today  looks  to  the  United  States  for  leader- 
ship in  the  science  of  living. 

That's  the  opinion  of  All  Kemal  Bolat  and  Cemalettln  Omurtag, 
assistants  in  bacteriology  at  the  Institute  of  Bacteriology,  Istanbul, 
Turkey . 

For  Instance,  before  World  War  II,  85  percent  of  the  foreign 
teachers  and  influence  in  Turkey  was  German,  according  to  these  men. 
Now  that  percentage  has  switched  to  the  United  States.   And  the 
changeover  has  been  popular  with  the  people  of  Turkey,  they  add. 

Turkey  has  made  rapid  strides  forward  in  agriculture  in 
the  past  10  years,  Bolat  and  Omurtag  state.   Much  of  this  progress 
they  attribute  to  Americans  who  have  spent  much  time  in  Turkey  intro- 
ducing modern  methods  and  teaching  in  the  schools,  and  to  the  many 
Turks  who  have  been  able  to  attend  school  in  the  United  States. 

Influence  of  this  country  is  so  great  there  that  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  high  school  students  in  Turkey  now  study  English  for 
their  foreign  language  requirement,  rather  than  French  or  German  as 
they  did  before  the  war,  the  visitors  say. 

Bolat  and  Omurtag  spent  four  weeks  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  during  March  and  April.   They  studied  methods 
of  research  being  used  in  the  veterinary  pathology,  dairy  manufactures 

I 
i 

and  animal  nutrition  divisions  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

While  here  they  were  primarily  interested  in  the  chemical 

jand  bacteriological  methods  of  examining  meats,  milk  and  dairy  products, 
i  -more- 
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Improvement  In  the  marketing  of  milk  and  meats  will  be  one  of  their 
first  jobs  when  they  return  home  next  October,  they  report. 

Since  Turkey  is  mostly  an  agricultural  country,  any  new 
machines  or  methods  that  require  special  equipment  they  find  here 
that  they  can  use  will  have  to  be  imported  from  this  country,  Bolat 
says.   Turkey  is  mountainous  country  with  many  plateaus  suitable  for 
dairying.   But,  dairy  herd  improvement  remains  one  of  their  big  prob- 
lems . 

Not  too  much  land  is  available  for  grain  crops  over  there, 
so  most  of  the  feed  fed  to  livestock  and  dairy  animals  is  roughage. 
What  corn  is  grown  is  nearly  all  used  for  human  consumption  rather 
than  fed  to  livestock. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  3C,  1951 

Farm  Families  Tell  Their  Housing  Wants 

A  large,  comfortable  ranch-style  house  with  plenty  of  stor- 
age and  work  3pace--that ' 3  the  ideal  home  of  farm  families  living  in 
the  north-central  part  of  the  U.S. 

Deane  G.  Carter,  professor  of  farm  structures  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  these  ideals  are  expressed  in  a  new 
bulletin  just  issued.   It  is  designed  for  use  by  architects,  engineers 
and  builders  who  plan  houses  for  farm  families,  and  for  the  farm  and 
home  advisers  who  are  called  upon  for  housing  help. 

In  general,  the  bulletin  shows  this  to  be  the  type  of  house 
that  most  farm  families  want,  if  and  when  they  build: 

A  six-  or  seven-room  house,  preferably  one  story,  with  a 
sloping  roof,  central  heating,  one  or  more  porches,  a  spare  bedroom, 
a  basement  or  cellar,  coat  closet  on  the  first  floor,  a  separate  din- 
ing room,  first  floor  workroom,  and  a  drive  so  planned  in  relation  to 
the  house  that  callers  will  come  to  the  front  door. 

There  are  some  other  things  these  farm  families  want,  but 
In  general  that  is  the  kind  of  house  they  would  like  to  have  to  take 
1  care  of  the  varied  activities  and  to  provide  the  comfortable  living 
'they  now  have  in  mind. 

This  composite  picture  of  the  desired  farm  house  came  out 
of  a  regional  housing  survey  just  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  12  north-central  states  In  cooperation  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department   of 
Agriculture. 

-more- 
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Approximately  9C0  families  took  part  In  the  survey.   They 
were  selected  to  give  a  cross-section  of  the  wants  and  needs  of 
2,270,000  farm  families  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Carter  emphasizes  that  this  bulletin  is  not  a  book  of  house 
plans  or  popular  planning  ideas,  but  is  rather  a  guide  for  designers 
of  farm  homes  who  should  know  what  farmers  need  and  want. 

Though  one-story  houses  proved  the  most  popular,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  families  that  preferred  two  stories  said  they 
wanted  one  or  more  bedrooms  downstairs  and  a  bathroom  on  the  first 
floor  if  they  had  no  lavatory.   Most  families  wanted  to  have  a  dining 
area  in  the  kitchen,  but  many  of  them  also  wanted  a  dining  room  which 
could  accommodate  six  or  more  persons.  Baking  and  food  preservation 
are  big  items  to  consider  in  kitchen  planning,  since  these  are  common 
tasks  to  practically  all  farm  homes. 

Need  for  space  to  sew  was  indicated  by  75  percent  of  the 
women  who  did  some  sewing  at  home.   Practically  all  the  women  did  the 
family  laundry  and  more  than  half  Indicated  they  would  like  to  have 
drying  space  in  the  basement.   Three-fourths  of  the  families  inter- 
viewed asked  for  some  space  to  use  as  a  farm  business  center.   Many 
of  them  considered  a  desk  adequate. 

The  report  of  the  north-central  survey  has  been  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa.   It  is  Regional  Bulletin  No.  20.   Distribution  for  Illinois 

will  be  made  from  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  APRIL  30,  1951 

Plant  Early-Maturing  Hybrid  After  May  25 

If  you're  forced  to  plant  corn  late--after  May  25--d^Je  to 
a  late  spring,  you'd  be  wise  to  plant  an  early  maturing  hybrid,  says 
G.  H.  Dungan,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist. 

According  to  1950  field  tests,  the  yield  is  likely  to  be 
higher  and  the  maturity  of  the  grain  is  almost  sure  to  be  better. 

Here  are  the  average  yields  for  Illinois  1091A ,  a  short- 
season  hybrid,  U.  S.  13,  a  mid-season  corn,  and  Illinois  784,  a  full- 
season  hybrid,  at  Urbana  on  various  planting  dates  last  year. 

The  average  of  all  three  hybrids  for  the  May  3  planting  was 
121  bushels:  for  May  11,  IIC  bushels:  May  1?,  Ill  bushels;  May  25,  112 
bushels;  June  2,  102  bushels;  and  June  12,  8l  bushels. 

This  was  the  first  time  during  several  years  of  this  test 
that  the  yield  from  the  first  planting  was  distinctly  higher  than 
later  plantings. 

Dungan  says  that  while  early  planting  gives  higher  yields, 

the  yields  did  not  vary  greatly  between  early  and  mid-season  planting. 

And  the  big  advantage  of  mid-season  plantlng--about  May  20-23--is  to 

cut  down  damage  from  corn  borers.  When  borer  numbers  are  high,  corn 

planted  very  early  will  be  severely  injured  by  borers,  stalks  will 

break  badly,  and  yields  will  be  low. 

Reasons  for  early  planting  are  that  stalks  stand  better  than 
those  from  later  plantings,  because  early-planted  corn  does  not  grow 
so  tall  as  late-planted  corn.   Moisture  content  is  likely  to  be  lower 
at  harvest  time  and  early  plantings  show  more  resistance  to  stalk 
breaking. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  7,  1951 

Good  Feeding  Important  to  Brood  Sow  and  Litter 

Sows  with  l.itters  need  enough  good  feed  to  provide  plenty 
of  milk  for  their  pigs  and  still  maintain  their  own  body  weight. 

Harry  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  says  you'll  be  money  ahead  In  the  long 
run  if  you  feed  sows  enough  to  keep  their  weight  level  until  their 
litters  are  weaned. 

Sows  started  on  test  at  the  University  of  Illinois  when 
their  pigs  were  l8  days  old  maintained  their  weight  until  the  pigs 
were  eight  weeks  old.   They  ate  an  average  dally  ration  of  9-51 
pounds  of  s?ielled  corn  and  I.3  pounds  of  sow  supplement. 

Average  feed  consumption  of  pigs  from  the  creep  feeder  was 
2.07  pounds  of  hulled  oats  and  .03  pound  of  pig  supplement.  Each  sow 
and  litter  ate  a  total  of  12.91  pounds  of  feed  a  day. 

Each  sow  was  charged  with  32^.9  pounds  of  feed  and  her  pigs 
with  63.1  pounds  for  each  100  pounds  they  gained.   This  is  economical 
pork  production.   At  the  same  time  the  sows  were  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion for  market  or  for  breeding  for  their  next  litters. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  7,  19=^.1 

Watch  Vegetable  Garden  Planting  Dates 

Should  you  still  plant  those  early  garden  vegetables  which 
you  should  have  planted  in  mid -April  and  couldn't  because  of  bad 
weather? 

B.  L.  Weaver,  assistant  professor  of  vegetable  crops  at 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  to  plant  them.  You  can't 
do  much  yet  about  the  weather,  so  you  might  as  well  make  the  best  of 
It. 

How  those  early  crops  do  from  now  on  depends  on  the  early 
summer  weather.   If  it  stays  wet  and  cool  during  May  and  June,  many 
of  the  early  crops  will  still  produce  well,  Weaver  says.   If  it  should 
turn  hot  and  dry,  yields  will  be  seriously  cut  and  many  of  the  vege- 
tables will  be  available  for  only  a  short  time.  But  they  still  have 
a  chance . 

You  can  cut  down  the  space  you  have  allotted  to  leaf  let- 
tuce, mustard  and  spinach.   Plan  to  plant  them  later  on  for  fall  pro- 
duction when  they  will  be  much  better  in  quality.   Plant  onion  sets 
now  Instead  of  seed. 


I 


Don't  be  in  too  big  a  rush  to  set  out  pepper  a'nd  tomato 
plants .  Weaver  says  they  should  not  be  set  in  the  garden  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past.  May  10  is  about  the  mean  frost-free  date 
in  central  Illinois,  The  date  is  earlier  in  the  southern  and  later 
in  the  northernparts  of  the  state.   Find  out  from  your  county  farm 
adviser  when  your  county  frost-free  date  is  if  you  don't  already  know 

It         The  vegetable  crops  specialist  suggests  that  you  stagger 
"plantings  of  sweet  corn  and  snap  beans.   If  you  plant  one  row  at  a 
time  about  a  week  or  two  apart,  you  have  lost  little  in  labor  and 
cost  if  frost  nips  your  first  planting.   If  not,  you  have  an  early 
crop.  You  can  later  use  the  space  where  the  crop  was  harvested  for 
fall  crops  of  peas  and  beans.   Get  a  copy  of  the  Illinois  Garden 
juide  for  1951  from  your  county  farm  adviser,  or  write  directly  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana , 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  7,  1951 

Marshall  Funds  Help  British  Farm  Production 

One  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  recovery  of  the  British 
Isles  since  World  War  II  has  been  the  maintenance  of  the  high  wartime 
[agricultural  production. 

Edward  Crowther,  senior  principal  scientific  officer  at  the 
Rothamstead  Experiment  Station  in  England,  gives  Marshall  Plan  funds 
from  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  much  of  the  credit  for 
keeping  British  farm  production  up. 

British  farmers  were  skeptical  of  their  government's  prom- 
ises to  keep  farm  prices  up  in  order  to  encourage  high  production 
after  the  war.  They  remembered  their  experience  after  World  War  I, 
when  farm  prices  dropped  rapidly  and  far. 

This  time,  however,  the  British  government  not  only  success- 
fully guaranteed  farm  prices  to  the  farmers,  but  then  provided  ferti- 
lizers, machinery,  seeds  and  other  necessaries  through  EGA  money. 

With  farm  Income  pegged,  the  farmers  there  were  able  to 
plan  on  a  definite  income.   They  were  able  to  buy  the  feed  and  sup- 
plies they  needed  in  order  to  maintain  their  high  wartime  productivity 

Crowther  points  out  that  Britain  suffers  from  a  shortage  of 
good  agricultural  land.   It  is  being  worked  to  about  its  maximum  today 
Phere  are  little  more  than  30  million  acres  of  agricultural  land  in 
the  British  Isles.   More  than  one  million  acres  were  out  of  production 
in  military  installations  during  the  war.   Plowed  land  rose  to  13  mil- 
lion acres  in  19^9  compared  with  nine  million  acres  in  1939. 
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In  addition,  there  are  today  six  million  acres  planted  to 
temporary  grass  in  rotations  and  11  million  acres  planted  to  permanent 
pasture . 

With  this  limited  acreage  and  concentrated  population, 
Britain  must  import  large  amounts  of  the  food  it  needs  to  support  its 
people.  The  more  of  this  food  that  British  agriculture  can  produce 
at  home,  the  less  it  will  have  to  import,  Crowther  points  out.  This 
problem  requires  production  of  high  yields  of  crops  and  high  numbers 
of  livestock. 

Crowther  is  in  the  United  States,  sponsored  by  EGA,  to  study 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  He  is  spending  a 
few  days  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana  to  talk 
Jlth  College  of  Agriculture  staff  members  and  see  what  experimental 
^ork  is  being  done  here  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  ferti- 
lizers . 
lAJ:lw  -30- 

)airyman  Saves  $600  by  Joining  DHIA 


^  Will  county  dairyman  saved  more  than  $600  jn  feed  costs 

j.uring  the  winter  barn-feeding  season  because  he  joined  a  new  dairy 

jierd  improvement  association. 

C.  S.  Rhode,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman,  says  the  first 

lionth  after  this  dairyman  joined  the  DHIA  he  studied  feed  and  produc- 
Icn  records  on  his  cows.   From  this  study  he  decided  to  change  his 
eeding  methods  and  feed  grain  to  each  cow  according  to  her  own  produc- 

jlon. 

I        Rhode  says  that  by  making  this  change  the  dairyman  saved  87 
ounds  of  grain  a  day,  worth  about  $86  a  month  or  over  $600  for  the 
ndoor  feeding  season.   Holsteln  and  Brown  Swiss  cows  should  normally 
et  1  pound  of  grain  daily  for  each  3  1/2  to  4  pounds  of  milk  they 

Ive.  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  should  get  1  pound  of  grain  for  each  2  1/2 
0  3  pounds  of  milk.  Your  county  farm  adviser  should  know  of  any  DHIA 
penlngs . 
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84  Learn  to  Shear  Sheep  at  Schools 

More  Illinois  sheep  will  be  sheared  by  farm  flock  owners 
next  year  as  a  result  of  the  series  of  four  sheep  shearing  schools 
recently  completed. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  84  enrollees  sheared  688 
sheep  during  the  schools  this  year.  That  la  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  learned  to  shear  at  the  two  schools  held  last  year. 

This  year's  schools  were  held  during  April  at  Dixon  Springs 
Experiment  Station,  Vandalia  and  Mount  Morris.  Several  applicants  were 
turned  down  because  of  lack  of  facilities. 

Most  of  the  men  learning  to  shear  in  this  year's  schools 
were  farm  flock  owners.   Several  of  them  have  indicated  that  they  in- 
tend to  do  custom  shearing  in  their  counties.  Result  of  the  schools 
is,  of  course,  that  something  is  being  done  to  relieve  the  shortage 
of  qualified  sheep  shearers  in  the  state. 

One  of  the  schools  at  Dixon  Springs  was  held  strictly  for 

vocational  agriculture  teachers. 

Two  graduates  of  last  year's  schools  placed  first  and  second 
in  the  state  4-H  shearing  contest  at  the  State  Fair.  They  went  on  to 
the  national  4-H  contest  in  Chicago,  where  both  Qualified  among  the 
eight  shearers  in  the  finals.  They  finally  finished  sixth  and  seventh. 

The  increased  enrollment  this  year  conforms  with  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  sheep  in  the  state  and  the  greater  Interest  farmers  are 
taking  In  sheep,  Carlisle  says.  Anyone  who  wants  to  enroll  in  a 
shearing  school  next  year  should  remind  his  county  farm  adviser  about 
February  1,  1952,  to  fill  in  his  enrollment  blank. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  7,  1951 

Be  on  Guard  Against  Poisonous  Plants 

Springtime  may  be  danger-time  on  your  farm  If  you  let  live- 
stock graze  where  there  are  poisonous  plants.   Some  of  these  harmful 
plants  are  especially  tempting  In  early  spring  before  grass  Is  plen- 
tiful . 

Dr.  C.  C.  Morrill  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  says  your  best  Insurance  against  plant 
poisoning  Is  to  keep  livestock  away  from  dangerous  plants. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  this  Insurance.  The  best  plan  Is 
to  rid  your  farm  of  dangerous  plants.  This  may  be  hard  to  do  on  some 
farms  and  with  some  kinds  of  plants.  The  second  best  plan  is  to  keep 
livestock  away  from  poisonous  plants  when  they  are  most  dangerous. 

With  either  plan  you  should  learn  to  recognize  poisonous 
plants  and  then  follow  through  with  a  suitable  control  program. 

Circular  599,  "Illinois  Plants  Poisonous  to  Livestock,"  has 
over  ^0  pictures  of  common  poisonous  plants.   It  gives  a  description 
of  each  plant  and  tells  where  it  usually  grows. 

Early  treatment  of  poisoned  animals  is  important.   This  cir- 

Icular  Includes  pictures  of  several  typically  affected  animals  and 

tells  you  how  to  recognize  some  of  the  symptoms  of  plant  poisoning 

lln  livestock.   It  also  gives  suggestions  for  treatment  you  can  give 

luntil  your  veterinarian  arrives. 
I 

i         For  your  free  copy  of  "Illinois  Plants  Poisonous  to  Live- 
stock," see  your  farm  adviser  or  write  the  University  of  Illinois 
yollege  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Urbana . 
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Manage  Chicks  Right  and  Make  More  Money 

Make  more  money  from  your  chickens,  says  Sam  Rldlen,  exten- 
sion poultryman  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Do  it  by  looking  for  and  using  more  profitable  management 
practices . 

First,  Illinois  must  hatch  its  chickens  earlier,  Rldlen 
states.   Fall  eggs  are  worth  35  to  50  percent  more  than  spring  eggs. 
Most  Illinois  chickens  are  started  in  April  or  later.   That's  too  late 
to  have  pullets  in  production  while  egg   prices  are  high. 

Plan  to  produce  most  of  your  eggs  during  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year.  But,  remember  that  pullets  need  about  six  months  to 
reach  a  good  rate  of  lay  and  good  egg  size. 

Early-hatched  chicks  are  generally  vigorous,  healthy  and 
■'/ell  along  in  growth  before  hot  weather  hits.   Don't  worry  about  in- 
creased fuel  costs  for  brooding  early.   One  extra  egg  laid  by  each 
nen  in  the  fall  will  repay  you  for  that. 

Then,  for  more  prof it, every  year  consider  replacing  your  old 
lens  with  healthy  pullets .   Pullets  usually  lay  20  to  30  percent  more 
3gg3  during  their  first  year  of  production  than  during  their  second 
rear.   Properly  managed,  they  lay  heavily  in  the  fall  when  most  eld 
lens  are  molting  and  out  of  production. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  l4,  1951 


Ag  College  Holds  Open  House  May  19 


^ 


If  you  ever  have  wondered  what  goes  on  at  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  in  Urbana ,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  find  out  on 
Saturday,  May  19. 

That's  the  date  set  for  All-Ag  Open  House  on  the  campus. 

Shirley  Erickson  and  George  Curtiss,  student  co-chairmen  of 
the  day's  activities,  explain  that  tours  will  take  visitors  to  all 
parts  of  the  agriculture  campus  during  the  day.  You  will  be  able  to 
see  some  of  the  latest  agriculture  and  home  economics  research  while 
it  is  going  on. 

One  of  the  35  or  more  features  that  you  will  be  able  to  see 
is  a  deep  freeze  three  stories  high  in  the  horticulture  field  labora- 
tory.  Some  other  things  you  will  see  Include  displays  and  selection 
of  meat  cuts;  egg  grading;  ice  cream  making;  a  model  farm  showing  crop 
rotations,  proper  field  layout  and  building  arrangement;  new  varieties 
and  crosses  of  fruit;  treatment  of  lumber  and  fence  posts;  and  arti- 
ficial insemination  at  the  dairy  farm. 

For  the  ladles,  some  things  to  see  in  home  economics  will 
Include  textile  grading  and  testing,  sewing  classes  in  session,  mak- 
ing angel  food  cake,  preparing  and  serving  well-balanced  meals,  child 
development  methods,  table  arrangement  and  an  exhibit  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient high  school  kitchen. 

This  state-wide,  student-staged  open  house  starts  at  9:00 
a.m.  D3T  and  continues  until  5  p.m.  Headquarters  for  the  day's  activ- 
ities and  start  of  the  bus  tours  to  the  south  experimental  farms  will 
be  at  the  livestock  pavilion  at  the  south  end  of  the  campus. 
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Stretch  Your  Pasture  Season  With  Fescue 


If  you  have  some  land  near  the  barn  that  would  be  suitable 
for  early  spring  pasture,  you  might  consider  seeding  it  to  alta  fescue. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  fescue  has  been  stretching 
the  pasture  season  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  by  as  much 
as  30  to  60  days . 

This  early -maturing,  growthy  grass  Is  used  extensively 
around  the  cattle  barns  and  lambing  sheds  there  to  get  both  cattle 
and  sheep  out  on  pasture  early. 

Fescue  is  used  much  the  same  as  rye,  but  in  many  respects 
it  is  better  than  rye,  Carlisle  says.  Both  provide  abundant  and  nu- 
tritious early  forage,  but  often  fields  of  rye  are  too  soft  to  hold 
lap  the  stock.   Fescue  forms  a  sod  that  provides  a  much  more  firm  foot- 
ing than  rye . 

Another  advantage  of  fescue  is  that  it  is  a  perennial  and 
ioesn't  have  to  be  reseeded  every  year.  You  can  treat  a  fescue  seed- 
ling with  nitrogen  fertilizer  early  in  March,  take  a  seed  crop  from  it 
'Ln  June  and  then  graze  the  same  pasture  in  the  fall  and  the  next 
5pring .  A  stand  of  fescue  should  be  good  for  several  years. 

But  remember  that  fescue  alone  does  not  make  a  good  summer 

:)a3ture.  You  will  get  best  results  from  fescue  by  grazing  it  heavily 

.n  the  spring  when  it  is  most  nutritious,  is  growing  fast  and  is  most 

.palatable . 

i         Fescue  is  a  good  grass  for  light  or  disturbed  soils.   It 
:an  be  used  in  the  southern  one-third  of  Illinois  for  winter  pasture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  Ik,    19=1 

Quick  Action  Can  Control  Blackleg 

If  you  suspect  blackleg  in  your  cattle  herd^  do  two  things 
to  reduce  losses:   call  your  veterinarian  to  get  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis and,  if  blackleg  is  present,  have  him  vaccinate  the  healthy  an- 
imals . 

That's  the  advice  of  Dr.  G.  T.  Woods  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  He  says  that,  although 
blackleg  isn't  contagious,  healthy  cattle  may  pick  up  the  germ  through 
small  cuts  in  the  skin.  Vaccination  is  your  best  Insurance  against 
further  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  first  symptom  of  blackleg  is  limping;  swelling  sets  in 
later.   Death  follows  in  12  to  36  hours  if  the  disease  is  left  un- 
ohecked. 

Treating  cattle  that  are  already  affected  is  not  very  sat- 
isfactory. Large  doses  of  antiblackleg  serum  followed  by  preventive 
vaccination  may  help  to  protect  healthy  animals  when  an  outbreak  oc- 
curs . 

Once  blackleg  germs  have  been  on  your  farm,  they  live  in  the 
!Oil  for  years.  Vaccination  of  all  calves  between  the  ages  of  four 
nd  six  months  Is  therefore  recommended.  Although  immunity  from  vac- 
;ination  lasts  only  12  to  I8  months,  very  few  cases  of  blackleg  in 

lature  cattle  have  been  reported. 

Don't  open  the  carcass  of  an  animal  that  has  died  from 
lackleg  unless  specimens  for  laboratory  examination  are  needed.  Burn 
t  or  haul  it  to  a  rendering  works. 

Dr.  Woods  says  it  isn't  necessary  to  vaccinate  unless  you've 
ad  the  disease  on  your  farm  or  there  is  danger  that  the  germ  may  be 
arried  or  washed  onto  your  farm  from  a  neighboring  one. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  ik ,    1951 

Farm  Wood3  Income  From  Maple  Syrup 

Never  heard  of  a  maple  syrup  Industry  in  Illinois?  Maybe 

that's  because  it  isn't  very  large.  But  there  is  one. 

And  J.  N.  Spaeth,  head  of  the  Forestry  Department  at  the 
I 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  it  might  pay  many  farmers 

to  consider  the  additional  profit  they  could  get  from  maple  syrup  out 

of  their  farm  woods . 

Of  course,  you  can't  produce  maple  products  from  the  oaks 
that  are  the  common  trees  in  Illinois  farm  woodlands.  You  do  need 
good  sugar  maple  trees.  But  maple  syrup  is  now  being  produced  in 
DeWitt,  Douglas,  Edgar,  Knox,  McLean,  Peor5.a,  Schuyler,  Shelby, 
Stephenson,  Vsrmilicn  and  Woodford  counties,  and  possibly  others, 
Spaeth  points  out. 

One  of  the  largest  sugar  bushes  in  the  state  is  near  Funk's 
Grove  on  Route  66   south  of  Bloomlngton.   It  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Hazel 

„Punk  Holmes.   For  the  past  two  years  this  grove  has  produced  more  than 

I 

j500  gallons  of  pure  maple  syrup.  More  than  2,000  buckets  where  hung 

jto  collect  the  sap  from  trees  in  this  sugar  bush. 

There's  a  lot  of  work  to  making  maple  syrup,  but  fortunately 
it  comes  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  at  the  time  of  the  least 
farm  work.  A  good  job  of  commercial  production  will  require  investing 
about  $2,000  for  buckets,  collecting  equipment,  storage  tanks  and 
evaporator  and  for  building  a  sugar  house.  To  make  this  Investment 
pay,  it  will  take  enough  sugar  maple  trees  to  hang  at  least  1,0CG 
.buckets,  Spaeth  estimates. 

What  about  the  returns?  Twenty  maple  syrup  operations  were 
studied  three  years  ago.  After  charging  all  costs,  including  interest 
'and  depreciation  on  the  investment  in  buildings  and  equipment,  and  al- 
llowing  40  cents  a  gallon  for  the  use  of  the  sugar  bush,  the  average 
operator's  net  return  for  his  labor  was  $2.08  an  hour.  The  most  ef- 
ficient operator  made  $3-78  an  hour. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  14,  1951 

Provide  Running  Water  for  Your  Hogs 

Save  yourself  much  time  and  hard  work  by  providing  a  supply 
of  running  water  for  your  hogs. 

Prank  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  you  will  need  to  supply  from  two  to 
five  gallons  a  day  for  each  head.  Hew  much  water  they  require  w'll 
depend  on  their  size  and  how  hot  the  weather  is. 

Most  satisfactory  method  of  watering  hogs  is  through  a 
pressure  water  system  with  water  lines,  and  float  valves  to  cut  the 
supply  off  automatically.  You  might  consider  using  plastic  tubing 
as  a  cheap,  efficient  m.ethod  of  piping  water  through  a  complete  pres- 
'sure  system. 

You  can  rig  up  a  simple  automatic  water  system  from  your 
well  by  using  a  gasoline  engine  with  a  pump  jack  attached.  You  will 
^have  to  start  the  engine  by  hand,  but  you  can  arrange  it  to  shut  off 
automatically  with  a  float-controlled  ignition  switch. 

Some  farmers  have  used  their  tile  lines  for  a  water  sup- 
ply, Andrew  says.  Your  tile  line  may  supply  plenty  of  water.   If 
you  make  use  of  that  supply,  you  will  need  to  put  in  a  sump  along  the 
line  to  catch  mud  and  silt.  You  will  also  need  a  good  concrete  ramp 
for  the  hogs  to  get  to  it. 

I         Even  if  you  haul  water  in  a  barrel  or  tank  to  your  hogs  on 
pasture,  you  can  put  a  float  shut-off  on  the  hose.   Then  you  won't 
have  to  shut  off  the  water  when  the  tank  is  filled.   Use  a  length  of 
hose  to  reach  through  the  fence  and  avoid  opening  a  gate  if  you  are 
hauling  water. 
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Check  Your  Water  System  for  Leaky  Fixtures 

Leaky  water  fixtures  can  run  many  wasted  nickels'  worth  of 

water  down  the  drain. 

Frank  W.  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the 

Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  it's  true  that  it  costs  only 

a  few  cents  a  day  to  pump  water  on  the  average  farm. 

But  you  can  lose  needed  water  and  waste  some  electricity 
if  your  plumbing  fixtures  leak.  This  is  especially  true  of  leaky 
hot  water  faucets.  Leaky  fixtures  also  can  put  excess  wear  and  tear 
on  your  water  system,  as  well  as  possibly  overload  your  septic  tank 
system. 

Andrew  points  out  that  a  faucet  dripping  only  30  drops  a 
minute  will  waste  several  gallons  of  water  a  day.  This  not  only 
wastes  water,  but  may  also  be  more  than  your  septic  tank  disposal 
line  can  handle  if  it  is  already  overloaded  by  spring  rain  water. 

Replacing  washers  in  leaky  faucets  is  a  simple  matter  that 
requires  only  a  monkey  wrench  and  a  screw  driver.  Just  be  sure  that 
you  put  washers  designed  for  hot  water  In  the  hot  water  faucets. 

Leaking  water  closets  also  waste  a  lot  of  water.  Sometimes 
they  can  be  fixed  by  bending  the  float  level  bar  so  that  the  water  is 
shut  off  before  the  tank  fills  to  the  overflow  outlet. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  21,  1951 

Tips  on  Worm  Problem  In  Dogs 

Don't  worm  your  dog  unless  he  needs  It,  and  don't  rely  on 
patent  worm  remedies  to  do  the  job. 

These  two  tips  came  today  from  Dr.  T.  H.  Brasmer  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  He  cautions 
dog  owners  that  worm  remedies  must  be  toxic  in  order  to  kill  worms 
and  therefore  must  be  used  with  care. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  complete,  sure-shot  worm  rem- 
edy," Dr.  Brasmer  emphasizes.  Each  kind  of  worm  has  to  be  treated 
differently. 

Most  of  the  symptoms  believed  to  be  indicators  of  worms-- 
scratching,  runny  eyes,  scooting  on  the  haunches- -are  actually  due 
to  some  other  condition.  But  there  is  one  sure  way  to  know  whether 
your  dog  has  worms;  Have  a  veterinarian  examine  some  of  the  dog's 
stool. 

Neglecting  to  rid  your  dog  of  worms  can  cause  severe  dam- 
age. Worm-infested  puppies  may  not  be  able  to  fight  off  other  dis- 
eases; some  people  estimate  that  20  to  25  percent  of  all  puppies 
die  from  worms  or  from  diseases  that  strike  them  when  worms  have 
lowered  their  resistance.   Oid-^r  dogs  are  not  affected  so  severely 
unless  they  are  in  a  run-uo\/n  condition. 

If  you  suspect  worms  in  your  puppy  or  dog,  take  him  to 

your  veterinarian.  He  knows  the  best  treatment  for  them. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  21,  1951 

Illinois  4-H  Girls  Active  in  Dress,  Home  Projects 

Increased  activity  this  year  in  three  national  4-H  programs 
relating  to  personal  appearance  and  the  home  shows  again  that  Illinois 
4-H  home  economics  club  members  are  striving  to  "make  the  best  better." 

Miss  Anna  Searl,  state  home  economics  4-H  Club  leader,  says 
that  more  than  21,000  girls  are  expected  to  take  part  in  county  Dress 
Revues  this  year.  About  31»500  girls  enrolled  in  home  economics  proj- 
ects are  eligible  to  compete  in  the  Girls'  Record  program. 

Approximately  2,800  4-H  Club  members  are  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  the  Home  Improvement  project,  which  include  jobs  like 
reflnishing  furniture,  making  slipcovers  and  draperies  and  painting 
walls. 

The  Dress  Revue  Is  open  to  all  girls  enrolled  in  the  4-H 
clothing  project.   It  teaches  poise  and  good  grooming,  as  well  as  how 
to  select  and  wear  clothes.  The  Girls'  Record  activity  invites  all 
girls  to  participate  who  have  completed  such  projects  as  canning, 
clothing  and  room  improvement. 

Members'  record  books,  reports  of  club  work,  demonstrations 
and  exhibits  are  all  considered  in  making  awards  on  a  county, state  and 
national  level  when  the  4-H  Club  year  ends.  County  winners  receive 
ribbons.   State  winners  are  awarded  a  $50  savings  bond  or  a  trip  to 
the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  next  fall  if  they  are  se-. 
lected  as  delegates.   In  addition,  $300  college  scholarships  are  pre- 
sented to  national  champions. 
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Add  girls  -  2 

Dress  Revue  awards  are  provided  by  the  Simplicity  Pattern 
Company.  Girls'  Record  awards  are  given  by  Montgomery  Ward,  and  Home 
Improvement  awards  by  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation.  The  programs  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Illinois  Extension  Service. 

Honors  in  Dress  Revue  last  year  went  to  Betty  Jean  McDougall, 
Lake  county.   Juanita  Johnston,  Mercer  county,  won  the  state  award  in 
Girls'  Record,  while  Lillian  Oibbs,  Marshall  county,  received  state 
honors  in  Home  Improvement. 
RAJ:ms  -30- 

Simple  to  Control  Parasites  in  Sheep 

If  you  haven't  already  treated  your  sheep  for  internal  and 
external  parasites,  it  is  easy  to  do  so  now. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  you  can  dip  or  spray  your  sheep  to 
control  ticks  and  lice.  Use  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  505?  DDT  in  30 
gallons  of  water  after  shearing.  Wait  until  shear  cuts  have  healed. 

If  you  spray,  it  is  important  that  you  cover  the  sheep  well 
with  the  chemical.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  dip  lambs  in  a  barrel  or 
tank  full  of  the  solution  to  be  sure  they  are  thoroughly  soaked.   If 

the  flock  has  scab,  call  your  veterinarian. 

I  Phenothiazine  will  control  most  internal  parasites  in  sheep 
In  Illinois.  Treat  in  spring  and  fall  with  a  dosage  of  one  ounce  for 
sach  mature  sheep  and  1/2  ounce  for  each  lamb  unless  they  show  signs 
3f  needing  it  sooner.  Lambs  usually  won't  need  treatment  until  fall 
anless  they  are  anemic,  scour  or  fail  to  gain.  You  can  use  a  drench 
3r  a  capsule  or  mix  the  required  dosage  in  finely  ground  feed  at  the 
cate  of  one  ounce  for  each  pound  of  feed. 

I        Keep  a  salt  mixture  of  one  pound  of  phenothiazine  to  each 
10  pounds  of  salt  available  to  the  sheep  at  all  times  on  pasture.  Be 
3ure  to  protect  it  from  the  rain  to  keep  the  salt  from  dissolving. 
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FOR  RELEASE  VTEEK  OF  MAY  21,  1951 

Should  Beef  Price  Cuts  Affect  Steer  Programs? 

How  should  you  handle  your  steer  program  since  the  govern- 
ment announced  "beef  price  rollbacks  scheduled  for  August  1  and  Octo- 
ber 1? 

Should  you  pour  the  grain  to  your  steers  and  try  to  beat 
the  October  1  price  cut?  Or  should  you  keep  on  with  a  grazing  pro- 
gram if  you  bought  your  steers  for  that  purpose  and  have  carried 
them  through  on  a  wintering  ration. 

Harry  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  suggests  that  you  keep  right  on 
with  your  present  program  if  it  is  basically  sound.  Here  are  his 
reasons  why  you  shouldn't  try  to  rush  your  steers: 

1.  Even  if  you  start  a  full  feed  now,  you  won't  be  able 

to  get  a  very  good  finish  or  enough  weight  on  the  steers  by  October  1. 

2.  You  will  be  passing  up  an  opportunity  to  get  1  1/2 
pounds  of  gain  a  day  on  pasture  with  no  grain  this  summer. 

3.  The  worst  you  can  do  by  marketing  after  October  1  is 
to  sell  on  the  same  kind  of  market  you  bought  steers  on  last  fall. 

4.  There  is  a  chance  that  the  price  rollbacks  won't  be 
so  severe  as  is  now  thought  possible,  or  they  might  be  completely 
eliminated. 

Get  out  your  pencil  and  paper  and  do  a  little  figuring, 
Russell  suggests. 

Suppose  you  bought  600-pound  steers  last  month  for  4c  cents 
a  pound.  They  cost  you  $240  each.   Say  you  put  them  on  good  grass- 
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add  steers  -  2 

legume  pasture  until  October  1.  You  can  average  1  1/2  pounds  of 
gain  a  day  for  150  days,  or  a  total  of  225  pounds  of  gain  per  steer. 
On  October  1  you  will  have  an  825-pound  steer  that  still  cost  you 
only  the  original  $24o  cash.  His  cost  then  equals  only  $29  a  hun- 
dred pounds . 

That  assumes  no  charge  for  the  grass.  You  can  charge  off 
10  cents  a  day  for  the  grass  and  add  $15  to  the  cost  of  each  steer. 
Then  your  825-pound  steer  stands  at  a  cost  of  slightly  less  than  $31 
a  hundred  pounds. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  poured  the  corn  to 
these  same  steers,  trying  to  beat  the  October  1  deadline. 

It  will  take  about  l4  pounds  of  corn  at  3  cents  a  pound 
and  one  pound  of  soybean  oil  meal  supplement  at  k   cents  a  pound  to 

feed  each  steer  each  day  for  five  months.   That  would  cost  you  $70.50 
You  can  expect  a  gain  of  two  pounds  a  day  on  this  feed.   On  October  1 
your  steers  would  weigh  900  pounds  each.  Total  feed  cost  would  be 
$310.50,  making  a  necessary  selling  price  of  $34.50  a  hundred  pounds 
at  the  farm  to  break  even. 

If  you  add  a  $7-50  pasture  charge  for  each  steer  for  the 
grass  he  has  eaten,  you  would  need  to  get  $35-30  a  hundred  pounds 
at  the  farm.   Since  the  proposed  celling  for  choice  cattle  has  been 
set  at  $34.20,  it  looks  as  if  you'd  be  raising  steers  for  the  expe- 
rience in  that  case,  Russell  says. 

By  all  means  stay  in  the  cattle  business,  the  livestockman 

urges.  The  nation  needs  the  meat.  But,  in  view  of  the  uncertain 

market,  it  would  be  to  your  best  advantage  to  get  all  the  cheap 

roughage  you  can  into  your  steers  this  summer  and  then  feed  for  90 

days  in  the  fall  to  finish  them  right  for  the  winter  market. 
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No  Such  Thing  as  "Protein  Poisoning" 


Many  things  can  cause  the  death  of  your  pigs,  but  an  excess 
of  protein  In  their  feed  Is  not  one  of  them. 

S.  W.  Terrlll,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  results  of  a  recent  test  at  the 
College  disprove  the  old  story  about  "protein  poisoning"  as  a  cause 
of  death  in  swine. 

However,  as  Terrlll  points  out,  there  are  levels  of  protein 
In  swine  rations  above  as  well  as  below  which  it  is  inefficient  and 
['costly  for  you  to  feed. 

In  the  test,  two  lots  of  13  pigs  each  from  fall  litters  were 
fed  rations  containing  1^.5  percent  and  43' 5  percent  of  crude  protein. 
The  pigs  averaged  129  pounds  in  weight  at  the  start  of  the  test  and 
were  fed  the  two  rations  for  six  weeks. 

The  first  lot  was  fed  the  recommended  l4.5  percent  level  of 
"jprotein.  They  gained  an  average  of  2.27  pounds  a  day  and  ate  kck 
pounds  of  feed  for  each  100  pounds  they  gained.  Their  final  weight 
was  225  pounds,  and  they  ate  on  the  average  9-2  pounds  of  feed  each  day. 

-more- 
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Lot  two  on  the  high-protein  ration  averaged  a  daily  gain  of 
1.13  pounds  and  ate  500  pounds  of  feed  for  each  ICO  pounds  of  gain. 
Their  final  weight  was  177  pounds,  and  they  averaged  5-7  pounds  of 
feed  each  day . 
'  There  were  no  death  losses  in  either  lot.  The  high-protein 

ration  had  a  laxative  effect  on  the  pigs,  but  this  scouring  action 
did  not  harm  them. 

Seven  of  the  pigs  in  lot  two  and  four  of  the  pigs  in  lot 
one  were  slaughtered  and  examined  by  a  University  veterinarian  to 

find  out  what  internal  effect  the  excess  of  protein  caused.  The  pigs 

I 

'  getting  the  high-protein  ration  were  found  to  have  larger  kidneys 

i  than  those  getting  the  l4.5  percent  protein  ration.  This  is  probably 

due  to  the  extra  work  of  the  kidneys  in  getting  rid  of  excess  urea 

formed  from  the  protein.   There  was  no  apparent  effect  on  their  livers. 

For  best  results  from  protein  in  the  swine  ration,  Terrill 

recommends  the  following  percentages:  (l)  in  weanling  to  75-pound 

pigs,  20  percent  level  of  protein  in  dry lot,  I6-I7  percent  on  pasture: 

{2)  from  75-125  pounds,  I6-I8  percent  protein  in  drylot,  1^-15  percent 

on  pasture;  and  (3)  from  125  pounds  to  market  weight,  14-15  percent 

protein  in  drylot  and  12  percent  on  pasture. 

One  reason  for  the  better  performance  of  the  ration  fed  at 
the  recommended  level  was  that  it  is  more  palatable  to  the  pigs.   They 
ate  more  of  it  and  made  faster  gains.  But,  it  was  also  a  more  ef- 
ficient ration  as  shown  by  the  consumption  of  less  feed  for  each  100 
pounds  of  gain. 

Don't  underfeed  on  protein,  either,  Terrill  suggests.   Pigs 
gain  faster,  get  on  an  earlier  market  and  generally  more  than  pay  for 
extra  protein  supplement.   If  they  scour,  check  with  your  veterinarian 
iito  see  that  no  disease  is  involved.  Antibiotics  may  be  helpful  in  the 
ration  to  control  certain  forms  of  scours  and  infectious  enteritis. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  28,  1951 

4-H  Members  Learn  Tractor  Care 

Nearly  l80,000  4-H  Club  members  and  volunteer  local  club 
leaders  in  4?  states  have  received  training  in  the  4-H  Tractor  Main- 
tenance program  since  it  was  started  in  19^5. 

E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  clubs,  says 
the  Tractor  Maintenance  program  is  designed  to  help  4-H  Club  members 
keep  up  with  the  latest  in  power  farming  equipment.   It  teaches  them 
how  to  maintain  this  equipment  and  also  enables  them  to  learn  other 
mechanical  skills.   It  is  a  program  of  tractor  care,  not  repair,  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  Illinois  Extension  Service,  Pil- 
chard emphasizes. 

Plans  for  the  1951-52  Tractor  Maintenance  program  In  Illi- 
nois were  worked  out  on  a  regional  basis  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Chicago.  State  club  leaders  and  agricultural  engineers  from  eight 
states,  USDA  officials  and  representatives  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  sponsors  of  the  program  in  the  area, 
were  present. 

In  the  eight  states  represented  at  the  meeting,  enrollment 

of  4-H  members  in  the  Tractor  Maintenance  program  has  increased  62 

percent  between  19^5  and  1950.   In  addition,  project  completions  by 

members  reached  a  new  high  last  year  of  8l  percent.   States  at  the 

meeting  included  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 

P.  H.  Mynard,  extension  specialist  in  4-H  Club  work  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  was  one  of  the  discussion  leaders  on 
the  program. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  28,  1951 

Creep  Feed  Rations  Must  Be  Palatable 

Creep  feed  rations  need  to  be  palatable. 

R.  J.  Meade,  assistant  In  animal  science  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  you  should  make  them  palatable  so  that 
pigs  will  eat  more  and  grow  faster. 

Fifty  sows  and  litters  have  been  used  in  tests  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  to  study  the  value  of  various  creep  rations.  Com- 
parison was  also  made  between  the  palatability  of  the  feeds  and  rations 
when  they  were  fed  free  choice  to  suckling  pigs. 

The  first  test  compared  the  value  of  hulled  oats  and  pig 
supplement  fed  free  choice  with  a  creep  ration  of  a  dry  "synthetic 
milk."  The  pig  supplement  consisted  of  48  pounds  each  of  dried  skim 
milk  and  solvent  soybean  oil  meal  (50  percent  crude  protein),  three 
pounds  of  steamed  bone  meal  and  one  pound  of  trace  mineralized  salt. 

The  pigs  in  the  two  lots  gained  at  about  the  same  rate. 
However,  seven  percent  less  feed  was  required  for  each  100  pounds  of 
sow  and  litter  gain  where  the  pigs  were  fed  the  "synthetic  milk"  ra- 
tion. 

Twenty-seven  sows  and  litters  were  used  in  another  test 
comparing  the  same  hulled  oats  ration  with  a  high-efficiency  broiler 
ration  and  a  mixed  pig  starter  ration.   Each  group  of  nine  sows  and 
litters  was  pastured  on  2  1/2  acres  of  bromegrass  pasture.  Both  the 
pig  starter  and  the  hulled  oats  rations  proved  more  palatable  than  the 
broiler  ration. 

In  still  another  test,  pigs  showed  a  definite  preference  for 
hulled  oats.  The  pigs  also  seemed  to  prefer  pelleted  rations  to  the 
same  rations  in  the  form  of  meal.  They  ate  mixtures  containing  molas- 
ses better  than  the  same  mixtures  without  molasses. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  MAY  28,  19^1 

Will  Your  Pasture  Raise  Lambs  or  Worms? 

Pasture  can  put  economical  gains  on  your  lambs  or  it  can 
raise  a  lot  of  worms,  says  a  University  of  Illinois  parasitologist. 
It's  up  to  you  to  decide  which  you  want  to  grow. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Levine,  who  is  with  the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  cautions  that  you  can't  forget  sheep  once  they're 
on  pasture.  Lambs  picking  up  larvae  (microscopic  young  worms)  when 
they  graze  can  be  seriously  affected  when  the  worms  mature. 

The  symptoms  vary,  depending  upon  how  many  worms  are  pres- 
ent. The  lambs  may  look  unthrifty  and  lack  pep;  they  often  appear 
thin  and  anemic,  or  have  "bottle  jaw"  (a  soft  swelling  under  the  jaw). 
Heavily  infested  lambs  may  die. 

Although  phenothiazine  is  useful  against  some  of  these  worms 
affecting  sheep,  prevention  is  better.  Dr.  Levine  listed  these  pre- 
ventive steps: 

1.  Rid  ewes  of  worms  so  they  won't  spread  larvae  with 
their  droppings . 

2.  Rotate  the  grazing  area  frequently  and  don't  overstock 
the  pasture. 

3.  Peed  a  good  ration;  keep  feed  from  being  contaminated 
with  manure . 

4.  Avoid  poorly  drained  pastures. 

5.  If  the  pasture  becomes  heavily  contaminated,  feed  the 

i lambs  in  dry  lot  so  they  won't  continue  to  pick  up  more  larvae. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  MAY  28,  1931 

Here '3  Check-List  for  Judging  Hov  Good  Your  School  Is 

How  good  a  school  do  your  children  go  to? 

Here  are  some  questions  from  D.  E.  Llndstrom,  University  of 
Illinois  rural  sociologist,  to  help  you  answer  that  question.  Nothing 
is  more  Important  than  our  youngsters,  and  schools  affect  their  ideas, 
attitude,  and  mental  growth  in  an  important  way.   So 

Does  your  school  have  hot  lunches,  regular  physical  and 
dental  exams,  education  for  safety  and  accident  prevention,  and  con- 
cern for  the  mental  health  of  the  children? 

Have  you  a  guidance  program  for  personal,   vocational,  and 
hohhy  interests?  Does  your  school  provide  for  family  life  education? 

Do  you  have  an  adult  education  program  at  school,  including 
recreation,  learning  new  trades,  visual  instruction,  art  and  craftwork, 
and  discussion  of  economic  and  social  policies? 

Do  you  have  an  adequate  and  safe  school-owned  bus  transpor- 
tation system?  Do  you  have  a  fine  school  library? 

Do  you  employ  teachers  on  a  12-month  basis  and  do  they  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  farm  folks  and  their  life?  Do  they  under- 
stand and  can  they  work  with  farmers'  organizations,  community, 
cooperative,  and  civic  leaders?  Have  you  made  special  arrangements, 
with  proper  compensation,  to  use  some  of  your  teachers  in  community 
work?  Can  they  help  on  community  self-analysis  projects,  night  schools, 
and  discussions  on  local,  state,  national  and  world  policies? 

ILindstrom  says  many  of  these  services  will  cost  little  more 
for  the  service  you  get.   For  those  requiring  additional  financing, 
have  you  gone  as  far  in  local  support  as  the  law  allows?  If  so,  have 
you  developed  the  kind  of  state  aid  systems  that  will  assure  you  and 
all  other  rural  school  districts  in  the  state  equalized  support? 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  k,    1951 


Don't  Give  Chickens  Run  of  Farm 

I         You're  asking  for  trouble  if  you  let  your  chickens  have  the 
run  of  the  farm,  warns  a  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian. 

I         Dr.  J,  0.  Alberts,  poultry  specialist  with  the  U,  of  I.  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine,  says  several  diseases  can  be  passed  on  to 
young  poultry  by  adult  birds.  He  listed  infectious  coryza,  tubercu- 
losis, parasitic  worms,  coccldlosis,  cholera  and  typhoid  as  examples. 

I         "Keep  old  birds  In  the  house  the  year  round,  and  fence  young 
birds  on  clean  range,"  Dr.  Alberts  advises.  The  tuberculosis  germ  and 
3occidla  live  in  the  soil  for  long  periods,  so  don't  contaminate  the 
-rhole  farm  by  letting  poultry  run  loose." 

E        What's  more,  you  can  detect  diseases  more  quickly  and  take 

'nore  effective  steps  to  check  them  if  your  chickens  are  confined  where 
rou  can  watch  them  closely.  Rotate  the  range  area  during  the  growing 
jea3on,if  possible. 

Dr.  Alberts  says  farmers  should  not  neglect  caring  for  poul- 
try on  the  grounds  that  it's  "only  a  woman's  job."  Recent  comparisons 
if  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  livestock  show  that  poultry  is  among 

■he  top  three  income-producers  in  32  states. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  4,  1951 

Every  State  Accepts  4-H  Dairy  In  1951 

For  the  first  time  in  4-H  Club  history,  the  national  4-H 
Dairy  Achievement,  Leadership  and  Meat  Animal  awards  programs  this 
year  are  being  accepted  in  every  state. 

E.  I.  Pilchard,  state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  Clubs, 
reports  that  in  all  three  programs  In  Illinois  blue  ribbons  will  be 
awarded  to  county  winners  in  that  grouping.  The  state  winner  will 
receive  a  17-jewel  wrist  watch. 

Sectional  winners  picked  from  the  state  winners  will  receive 
all-expense  trips  to  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  next  Novem- 
ber.  National  winners  will  receive  $300  college  scholarships. 

Leadership  and  Meat  Animal  awards  are  being  provided  re- 
spectively by  Edward  Foss  Wilson  and  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Chicago  meat 
packing  executives.   Dairy  awards  will  be  furnished  by  Lederle  Lab- 
oratories. 

The  first-place  boy  and  girl  in  4-H  Leadership  each  will 
also  receive  a  silver  trophy,  and  the  second-place  boy  and  girl  each 
will  receive  a  $150  college  scholarship. 

Last  year's  Illinois  state  winners  were:  Dairy  Achievement, 
Gordon  Ropp,  Normal,  sectional  winner;  Leadership,  Wayne  Ryan,  Tonica, 
and  Rosemary  Archibald,  Joliet;  and  Meat  Animal,  John  Ott,  Verona. 

All  of  these  programs  are  conducted  under  the  supervision 

of  the  Illinois  Extension  Service.  Your  county  farm  adviser  can  give 

you  full  information. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  h,    I95I 

Gustafson  Puts  Pigs  on  Clean  Ground 

Would  you  like  to  wean  112  pigs  from  12  sows? 

That's  what  Robert  Gustafson  of  Appleton,  Knox  county,  is 
doing  this  spring.   That's  better  than  nine  pigs  saved  per  litter, 
compared  with  the  state  average  of  about  6  1/2  pigs  saved  per  litter. 

When  you  realize  that  it  takes  about  five  pigs  per  litter 
raised  to  market  age  to  pay  the  expense  of  raising  them,  you  can  see 
that  Gustafson 's  system  is  paying  him  well. 

His  system  started  with  the  sows  during  gestation,  when  he 
fed  them  well.  His  hand-fed  ration  was  made  up  of  ground  oats, 
alfalfa  meal,  ear  corn  and  protein  supplement. 

After  the  pigs  were  farrowed  in  a  central  hog  house,  Gustaf- 
son hauled  them  to  an  alfalfa -Ladino  clover  pasture.   On  pasture  they 
were  separated  into  two  lots  made  up  of  the  six  older  litters  and  the 
six  younger  litters.   That  prevented  the  older,  larger  pigs  from  rob- 
bing the  feed  of  the  smaller,  younger  ones. 

Sows  on  pasture  got  a  full  feed  of  corn  and  protein  supple- 
ment.  The  pigs  were  creep  fed. 

Gustafson' 3  pigs  are  healthy,  thrifty  and  uniform  in  size. 

One  of  the  main  points  in  his  system  of  hog  raising  is  always  to  keep 

his  new  crop  on  clean  ground  where  no  other  pigs  have  run  for  the 

previous  three  or  four  years. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  ^,  1951 

Reduce  Building  Costs  by  Planning  Ahead 

Good  plana,  finished  well  ahead  of  building^  will  save  some 
of  your  construction  costs. 

K.  H.  Hinchcliff,  farm  housing  extension  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  you  should  look  ahead  to  all 
the  possible  uses  you  might  want  to  make  of  your  buildings.   In  that 
way  you  can  plan  for  possible  future  expansion  or  remodeling  in  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  way  if  you  should  ever  want  a  change. 

Another  means  of  saving  is  to  plan  to  use  a  cheaper  kind 
of  construction  if  it  will  suit  your  needs.   In  some  types  of  farm 
buildings,  for  example,  treated  poles  can  be  used  very  well  in  place 
of  a  foundation  and  framework  and  will  be  a  lot  cheaper. 

However, poles  serve  best  for  the  rougher,  semipermanent 
buildings  that  do  not  require  floors,  such  as  various  kinds  of  sheds 
and  shelters.   For  buildings  requiring  insulated  walls  or  a  concrete 
floor,  you  won't  save  much  with  pole  construction. 

One  of  the  larger  farm  building  requirements  in  Illinois  in 

1951  will  be  to  handle  the  conversion  to  quality  milk  production, 

Hinchcliff  says.   Plan  ahead  for  flexibility  in  size  as  well  as  type 

of  enterprise  if  you  are  going  to  get  into  the  quality  milk  program. 

You  can  plan  ahead  for  beef  cattle,  too.   In  many  cases  an 
old  granary  can  be  converted  into  a  convenient  cattle  feeding  plant 
with  nearby  or  attached  shelter  and  hay  storage. 

Plan  hay  feeding  areas  so  that  hay  is  supported  on  the 
ground.  This  cuts  down  the  cost  of  expensive,  heavy  floor  joists. 
Plan  more  labor-saving  structures,  such  as  self-feeders,  and  buildings 
and  equipment  for  automatic  feed  handling  and  processing. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  4,  1951 

Cultivate  Shallow  for  Garden  Weed  Control 

For  best  control,  get  after  those  weeds  in  your  home  vege- 
table garden  when  they  are  small. 

C.  Y.  Arnold,  vegetable  crops  specialist  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  main  objective  of  garden  cultivation 
is  weed  control. 

If  you  will  cultivate  or  hoe  the  weeds  when  they  are  small, 
it  will  be  easier  to  kill  them  with  shallow  cultivation.   It  is  very 
important  to  just  scratch  the  surface  when  you  cultivate  or  hoe,  be- 
cause most  vegetables  have  roots  that  lie  near  the  surface.   If  you 
disturb  these  roots,  you  may  cut  crop  yields  severely. 

A  second  objective  of  garden  cultivation  is  to  let  air  cir- 
culate through  the  soil.  Raindrops  tend  to  beat  the  soil  surface  so 
that  it  turns  into  a  hard  crust  as  it  dries.  Arnold  says  it  takes 
only  a  small  layer  of  this  crust  to  slow  down  air  movement  into  the 
soil. 

Plants  need  air  to  survive  and  to  grow  best.   Cultivation 
to  break  up  surface  crust  is  much  more  important  as  a  means  of  aerat- 
ing the  soil  than  it  is  as  a  moisture-saver.  Arnold  points  out  that 
by  the  time  your  garden  is  dry  enough  after  a  rain  for  you  to  get  in 
to  cultivate,  most  of  the  moisture  that  you  would  save  by  cultivating 
has  already  evaporated. 

Chemical  control  of  weeds  so  far  is  much  more  impractical 
for  the  home  gardener  than  for  the  commercial  gardener.  The  reason 
is  that  the  average  home  garden  contains  such  a  large  variety  of  dif- 
ferent crops.  You  have  to  know  which  chemical  to  use  safely  on  each 
crop,  when  to  apply  it  and  how  much  to  apply.  Controlling  weeds  in 
the  home  garden  with  chemicals  takes  lots  of  time,  care  and  know-how. 
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Stay  With  Your  Steer  Feeding  System 


Unless  you  are  extremely  lucky,  you  won't  make  any  money  in 
the  long  run  by  switching  every  year  your  program  for  feeding  home- 
raised  calves. 

H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  you  will  he  on  much  safer 
ground  if  you  will  pick  out  a  system  that  fits  your  farm  situation 
and  then  stay  with  It. 

Creep-feeding  calves  is  good  for  only  a  relatively  few 
feeders,  Russell  points  out.   It  Is  good  if  you  want  to  develop  pure- 
bred calves.   Other  than  that,  he  recommends  creep  feeding  only  when 
you  want  to  go  on  with  a  full  feed  after  weaning  In  order  to  fit  them 
for  market  as  baby  beeves. 

A  good  system  to  stick  with  through  thick  and  thin,  the 
specialist  believes,  is  to  let  your  calves  run  with  the  cows  on  pas- 
ture without  a  creep.  Then  separate  the  heifers  and  steers  at  wean- 
ing time. 

Put  the  heifers  on  full  feed  and  sell  them  before  they  lose 
their  girlish  figures.   That  means  feeding  them  for  five  to  six  months 
after  weaning  until  they  weigh  600-750  pounds  before  marketing  them. 

Carry  the  better  steer  calves  through  the  winter  on  rough- 
age, silage  hay  and  grain  to  pasture  time  the  next  spring.   Put  them 
on  early  spring  pasture  without  grain,  and  then  feed  them  out  on  grass 
during  the  last  90  days,  heading  for  the  fall  market. 

Handle  medium-quality  steer  calves  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  spring  market  when  they  are  about  one  year  old. 
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Illinois  Ag  College  Helps  7  Foreigners  During  May 

Illinois  "know-how"  on  rural  problems  is  spreading  over  the 
world.  Last  month  seven  foreign  scientists  and  farm  leaders  visited 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  staff  men  to  discuss  mutual  problems. 

R.  C.  Ross,  in  charge  of  foreign  visitors  to  the  campus, 
explains  that  the  college  is  glad  to  cooperate  in  the  government's 
Point  4  and  EGA  programs  of  helping  other  friendly  nations  to  help 
themselves . 

During  May  the  seven  visitors  learned  what  we  know  in  Illi- 
nois about  such  varied  problems  as  X-disease  in  cattle,  getting  econ- 
omic information  to  farmers,  developing  a  rural  youth  program,  use  of 
fertilizers,  keeping  butter  longer  in  storage,  and  short- time,  high- 
temperature  pasteurization  of  milk. 

The  visitors,  all  men,  came  from  Wales,  Scotland,  Turkey, 
Denmark,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  Their  visits  range  all  the  way 
from  a  week  or  less  to  four  months. 

In  addition  to  these  visitors,  there  are  10  on-the-farm 
trainees  working  on  various  farms  in  Illinois  to  learn  midwest  agri- 
culture at  first  hand.   Five  come  from  Sweden,  four  from  France,  and 
one  from  Italy.  They  are  the  Illinois  contingent  of  some  250  young 
farmers  from  various  countries  receiving  EGA  aid. 

These  men  live  and  work  with  the  family  just  like  one  of 
the  family,  explains  Ross.   They  are  paid  a  moderate  wage  and  are 
given  every  chance  to  learn  American  farm  life  from  the  inside.   In 
mid-July  they  will  meet  in  Mollne  for  three  days  to  visit  factories 
making  farm  equipment  and  will  then  go  to  different  farms  for  the  last 
half  of  their  six-month  period  on  American  farms. 
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Increase  Poultry  Production  With  Good  Housing 

Protect  your  chickens  from  the  weather  with  good  housing. 

Sam  Rldlen,  extension  poultry  specialist  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  proper  housing,  along  with  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  management,  largely  determines  a  hen's  ability  to 
produce. 

This  doesn't  mean  elaborate  poultry  houses,  Ridlen  says. 
What  it  does  mean  is  a  hen  house  that  has  been  built  after  considera- 
tion of  what  makes  the  house  good. 

First,  make  it  big  enough.  Ridlen  recommends  allowing  from 
3  1/2  to  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  laying  hen,  at  least 
one  square  foot  for  each  broiler  and  from  1/2  to  one  square  foot  for 
chicks  to  six  weeks  old. 

Second,  plan  to  have  plenty  of  windows  on  the  east,  south 
and  west  sides  to  provide  light  and  ventilation.   Plan  the  Inside 
arrangement  so  that  you  can  take  care  of  your  chickens  with  the  least 
effort  and  time. 

Third,  locate  the  house  in  a  well-drained  place,  protected 
I  on  the  north  from  winter  winds.   It  should  be  easy  to  keep  clean  and 
close  to  your  feed  storage. 

Other  labor-saving  equipment  you  might  want  Includes  a 

j  pressure  water  system  and  automatic  watering  troughs,  artificial 

'  lights  and  dropping  pits.  You  can  get  a  plan  for  a  straw-loft  hen 

I  house  which  can  be  built  to  take  care  of  up  to  5C0  chickens  by  writ- 
ing the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana . 
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Springer,  Soucie  Win  Danforth  4-H  Awards 

Lorna  Springer,  21,  Springerton,  White  county,  and  Maurice 
Soucie,  21,  Peotone,  Will  county,  have  been  selected  as  Illinois  win- 
ners of  Danforth  4-H  scholarships  this  year. 

They  will  attend  the  American  Youth  Foundation  Leadership 
Training  Camp  near  Shelby,  Michigan,  for  two  weeks  this  summer. 
Session  for  the  older  girls  is  scheduled  for  July  30  through  August  12. 
For  older  boys,  the  session  will  be  from  August  13  through  August  26. 

Lorna,  a  junior  student  in  home  economics  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  has  been  a  4-H  Club  member  for  10  years.   She  has  taken 
part  in  all  phases  of  4-H  Club  activity  and  several  times  has  attended 
State  Pair  as  an  entrant  in  the  clothing  revue.   She  has  held  all  the 
offices  in  her  local  club  and  has  served  six  years  as  junior  leader. 
One  year  she  was  leader  of  two  clubs  in  her  community. 

She  represented  her  county  as  a  delegate  to  State  4-H  Lead- 
ership Conference  in  19^6.  She  represented  the  state  on  her  outstand- 
ing clothing  record  at  the  19^8  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago. 
Among  her  campus  activities,  Lorna  is  women's  editor  of  the  Illini 
Rural  Observer,  president  of  4-H  House,  vice  president  of  Phi  Upsllon 
Omicron,  home  economics  professional  honorary,  and  a  member  of  Torch, 
Shorter  Board  and  Alpha  Chron,  activities  honoraries. 

Maurice  has  been  actively  farming  since  his  graduation  from 

high  school  in  19^8.  He  was  a  4-H  Club  member  for  six  years,  during 

which  time  he  completed  dairy,  swine,  poultry,  crops,  farm  concrete 

and  tractor  maintenance  projects.  He  served  as  club  president,  club 

secretary  and  county  4-H  federation  reporter. 
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Among  his  honors,  he  was  named  19^9  winner  of  the  $1,C00 
Ruhm  Phosphate  essay  contest  and  also  a  delegate  to  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  in  19^9  and  received  the  American  Farmer  degree 
in  FFA  work  in  19^9.  He  was  a  state  project  honor  winner  for  four 
years,  state  outstanding  member  for  three  years  and  state  citizenship 
award  winner  in  1950.  His  animals  have  won  eight  grand  championships 
at  the  county  4-H  livestock  show. 

Danforth  scholarships  are  sponsored  each  year  by  the  Dan- 
forth  Foundation  and  the  Ralston  Purina  company  of  St.  Louis. 
RAJ:lw  -30- 

Sheep  Breeders '  Field  Day  Set  for  June  24 

Sunday,  June  24,  has  been  set  for  the  annual  field  day  of 
the  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders'  association.   It  will  be  held 
at  the  Everett  Glasgow  farm,  next  to  Allerton  Park,  near  Monticello. 

The  program  will  open  at  10:30  a.m.,  central  standard  time, 

with  exhibits  open  for  inspection.  The  judging  contest  will  be  held 

at  11  o'clock.   Everyone  is  asked  to  bring  his  own  basket  carry  lunch. 

!  All  interested  sheep  raisers  are  Invited,  along  with  their  families. 

Directors  of  the  association  and  others  will  be  introduced 
after  lunch  by  Sherwood  Jackson,  Seneca,  president  of  the  group. 
U.  3.  Garrlgus,  head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  Illinois  College 

I  of  Agriculture,  will  present  the  breeds. 

!  On  the  afternoon  program  are  a  shearing  demonstration  by 

Ed  Warner,  Chicago',  a  discussion  on  the  care  of  wool,  by  Dale  Rouse, 
manager  of  Illinois  Wool  Marketing  association;  a  demonstration  of 
the  trimming  of  feet,  by  "Jack"  Hampton,  foreman  at  the  sheep  farm; 
and  selection  of  foundation  stock  for  a  purebred  flock,  by  H.  G. 
Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

'  Awards  will  be  presented  in  the  judging  contest  and  gate 

prizes  will  be  given.  A  special  conducted  tour  of  the  State  4-H  Me- 
morial Camp  adjoining  the  Glasgow  farm  will  start  after  the  meeting 
ends  at  3  p.m. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  11,  1951 

Keep  Feed  Value  by  Making  Top-Quality  Hay 

Making  top- quality  hay  can  be  on©  of   the  most  profitable 
farm  jobs  you  do  this  summer. 

J.  G.  Cash,  University  of  Illinois  dairyman,  cites  a  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  report  which  shows  that  you  lose  feed  value 
equal  to  1,100  pounds  of  linseed  meal  and  700  pounds  of  corn  and  cob 
meal  by  making  hay  with  only  30  percent  leaves  Instead  of  with  57  per- 
cent leaves. 

At  today's  prices  that's  losing  $70  worth  of  feed  an  acre. 
And  that's  a  pretty  expensive  way  to  "make  hay." 

Cash  says  that  if  someone  stole  $70  worth  of  feed  we'd  prob- 
ably call  the  sheriff  right  away.  Yet  too  many  of  us  are  cheating 
ourselves  each  year  out  of  lots  of  good  feed  value  in  hay  by  making 
it  poorly. 

In  judging  900  samples  of  hay  last  winter  during  32  county 
legume-grass  shows,  three  extension  service  judges  found  that  four 
out  of  five  entries  were  allowed  to  get  too  dry  in  the  field  before 
the  hay  was  put  into  the  barn.  This  shatters  the  leaves  and  causes 
the  hay  to  lose  feed  value. 

Here  are  four  tips  on  making  top-quality  hay: 

1.  Check  long-range  weather  forecasts. 

2.  Cut  only  what  you  can  cure  and  store  quickly. 

3.  Do  a  limited  amount  of  wilting  and  curing  in  the  wind- 
row to  save  leaves  and  green  color. 

4.  Dry  to  safe  moisture  content  to  avoid  moldy  hay  and 
barn  fires.  Safe  moisture  without  mow-curing  is  15  percent  for 
chopped  hay,  20  percent  for  loose  hay,  and  25  percent  for  baled  hay. 

For  even  better  hay,  use  a  hay-crusher,  mow-curing  system, 
or  both. 
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New  Extension  Specialist  Appointed 

William  P.  Lomasney  has  been  employed  as  extension  special- 
ist in  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  announces  W.  G.  Kammlad©,  associate  extension 
director. 

Lomasney  previously  had  two  years '  experience  in  this  work 
at  Rhode  Island  State  College,  where  he  graduated  in  19^8. 

In  the  newly  created  position,  Lomasney  will  work  closely 
with  chain  stores,  independent  retailers  and  other  trade  outlets  3n  a 
program  of  retailer  education  in  handling  and  selling  fresh  produce. 
The  purpose  is  to  provide  better  quality  products  for  consumers. 

The  specialist  will  conduct  demonstrations  for  retailers  on 
better  display,  handling,  sales  methods  and  so  on.  The  first  such 
school  is  scheduled  for  July  in  McLean  county.  The  relationship  of 
producers  to  market  agencies  will  also  be  considered. 

Cooperators  with  Lomasney  include  such  producer  groups  as 

the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  Illinois  Vegetable  Growers 

Association,  Illinois- Fruit  Council  and  others. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  l8,  1951 

Fire  College  at  University  Thl3  Week 

Members  of  the  Illinois  Firemen's  Association  are  holding 
their  27th  Fire  College  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana ,  this 
week,  June  19-22. 

All  general  sessions  of  the  Fire  College  are  being  held  in 
Smith  Music  Hall  auditorium.   Demonstrations  are  being  held  at  the 
Champaign  training  tower,  and  the  afternoon  classes  are  being  held 
in  Civil  Engineering  Hall. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  attend  all  of  the 
sessions.  The  school  is  being  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Illinois 
State  Fire  Marshall  and  the  Division  of  University  Extension  along 
with  the  firemen's  association. 

"Stump  the  Experts,"  a  question  and  answer  panel,  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  Friday  morning  program,  June  22,  starting  at  9:30 
DST.   George  Tatnall,  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  will  pre- 
side.  Norman  Davis,  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Chicago,  will  discuss 
"How  Fast  Does  It  Burn?" 

Thursday  morning's  program  at  Smith  Music  Hall  Includes 

discussion  of  flammable  liquid  fires,  L.  P.  gas  hazards  and  fire 

resistant  paints.   The  afternoon  program  includes  classes  for  pump 

operators,  on  industrial  plant  protection,  fire  department  inspection 

and  administration,  and  hose  and  ladder  evolutions. 

There  will  be  a  demonstration  of  how  fire  resistant  paints 
do  not  burn  at  the  Champaign  fire  tower,  6th  and  Healey  streets. 

The  Thursday  evening  session  at  Smith  Music  Hall  will  fea- 
jture  a  new  motion  picture  on  Rural  Fire  Protection,  "Fire  on  the  Farm." 
Morton  T.  Ames,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  will  also  discuss  rural  fire  protec- 
tion. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  l8,  1951 

Don't  Buy  Brucellosis: 

"Buying  disease"  sounds  like  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  and 
yet  many  dairy  farmers  do  just  that  by  purchasing  breeding  stock 
that  hasn't  been  blood-tested  and  found  negative  to  Bang's  disease. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  urges  farmers  to  insist  on  a  negative  blood-test 
certificate  for  all  stock  they  buy.   "The  laws  regulating  the  sale  of 
livestock  are  for  the  protection  of  farmers,  but  these  laws  can't  be 
enforced  without  their  help,"  Dr.  Bryan  says. 

The  Illinois  law  lists  three  classes  of  stock  you  can  buy 
safely: 

1.  Clean  animals  from  an  accredited,  abortion-free 
herd.  These  are  the  most  desirable. 

2.  Cattle  under  20  months  of  age  that  have  been 
vaccinated  for  brucellosis  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eight  months, 

3.  Animals  tested  and  found  negative  within  30  days 

before  sale.  This  stock  should  be  isolated  and 

tested  again  30  days  after  purchase.   Pregnant 

cattle  should  be  isolated  and  tested  within  60 

days  after  calving. 

Dr.  Bryan  believes  that  as  long  as  farmers  are  willing  to 
buy  untested  stock,  brucellosis  will  continue  to  be  spread  from  herd 
to  herd.   "Only  when  all  buyers  insist  on  negative,  blood- tested  ani- 
j  mals  will  we  be  on  the  way  to  whipping  this  costly  disease,"  he  says. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  l8,  19? 1 

4-H'er3  Active  In  Health,  Safety  and  Farm  Elegtrlclty 

Illinois  4-H  Club  members  again  this  year  are  learning  how 
to  use  electricity  efficiently  on  the  farm,  how  to  prevent  farm  acci- 
dents and  how  to  protect  their  families'  health. 

Special  recognition  will  be  given  to  those  who  submit  the 
best  reports  of  their  accomplishments,  say  Miss  Anna  Searl  and  E.  I. 
Pilchard,  state  leaders  of  home  economics  and  agricultural  4-H  Club 
work  respectively. 

County  winners  in  the  4-H  farm  and  home  electric  program 
are  given  merit  ribbons  by  Westlnghouse  Educational  Foundation.   In 
4-H  safety,  General  Motors  Corporation  provides  medals  of  honor.   In 
the  h-E   health  program,  attractive  certificates  are  presented  tr   four 
clubs  in  each  county  by  the  Kellogg  company,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

State  winners  in  the  ^-H  electric  and  safety  programs  re- 
ceive $50  U.  S.  savings  bonds.   If  they  are  chosen  as  official  dele- 
gates to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress,  they  will  receive  trips  to 
Chicago.   In  the  4-H  health  program,  the  ten  clubs  in  the  state  re- 
porting the  best  group  program  of  health  improvement  each  receive  $2C 
for  health  education. 

National  awards  are  $300  college  scholarships  for  six  se- 
lected state  winners  in  4-H  electric  and  eight  in  the  safety  program. 
In  the  4-H  health  program  a  $100  U.  S.  savings  bond  is  awarded  to 
each  member  of  the  blue  award  group,  to  be  used  by  the  winners  to 
start  a  fund  for  protecting  and  maintaining  their  personal  health. 

Last  year's  state  winners  in  Illinois  were  Gordon  H. 
Schroeder,  Bloomington,  in  4-H  farm  and  home  electric,  and  Velma 
Riley,  Griggsville,  in  4-H  safety. 

All  three  programs  are  supervised  by  the  Illinois  Extension 
Service.  You  can  get  complete  Information  about  them  from  your  coun- 
ty farm  adviser. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JUNE  l8,  1951 

Here '3  One  Flan  for  Father-Son  Business  Agreement 

Here's  one  way  a  farmer  and  his  son-in-law  can  set  up  a 
partnership  agreement,  says  J.  B.  Cunningham,  farm  tenancy  specialist 
in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture: 

The  son-in-law  could  contribute  half  the  operating  capital, 
his  own  labor  and  his  share  of  the  management.  Each  party  would  be 
paid  for  his  contributions  in  a  year-end  settlement  on  a  cash  income 
and  expense  basis.   Change  in  inventory  would  be  considered  only  in 
final  settlement. 

This  is  Plan  3  in  Circular  587,  Father-Son  Business  Agree- 
ments.  Cunningham  recommended  it  as  one  possible  plan  in  replying  to 
a  letter  from  a  central  Illinois  farmer. 

This  farmer  and  his  son-in-law  together  operate  a  3CC-acre 
livestock  farm  with  purebred  hogs  and  beef  cattle.  Both  parties  are 
sharing  the  cost  of  a  new  house,  and  the  older  man  owns  all  the  farm 
equipment. 

Since  both  men  are  paying  for  the  house,  Cunningham  says  it 
looks  as  if  they  expect  to  continue  to  operate  jointly  for  a  long  time. 
So  he  suggests  Plan  3  in  Circular  587.  You  can  get  a  free  copy  from 
your  farm  adviser  or  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana . 

The  son-in-law  may  be  reluctant  to  go  into  debt  to  provide 
half  the  operating  capital,  while  the  father-in-law  may  hesitate 
about  selling  a  half  interest  in  all  operating  capital  and  taking  a 
note  from  his  son-in-law.   But  Cunningham  sees  no  need  for  such  hes- 
itation if  the  farm  is  run  efficiently  and  if  both  men  are  sure  they 
can  work  together. 

The  senior  member  might  sell  the  younger  man  a  half  inter- 
est in  the  machinery  at  depreciated  values,  in  breeding  cattle  at 
conservative  values,  and  in  hogs,  feed  and  grain  at  market  values. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JUNE  l8,  1951 

Apply  for  University  Scholarships  by  July  1 

Deadline  for  1951  applications  for  scholarships  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  is  July  1. 

Assistant  Dean  C.  D.  Smith  of  the  College  reminds  all  pros- 
pective freshman  students  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  that  they 
should  get  application  forms  from  his  office  right  away.   Just  send 
a  card  or  letter  to  1C4  Mumford  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana , 
and  ask  for  one. 

In  general,  not  more  than  one  scholarship  will  be  given  to 
any  student  at  one  time,  but  you  can  apply  for  as  many  different 
scholarships  as  you  wish  if  you  meet  the  eligibility  requirements. 
One  application  blank  will  cover  all  scholarships  if  you  so  specify. 
No  examination  is  required. 

In  order  to  be  eligible,  students  must  rank  in  the  upper 
half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class. 

Sears  Roebuck  scholarships  in  both  agriculture  and  home 
economics  are  available.   They  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need,  high  school  scholarship  and  other  records  that  show  promise  of 
superior  attainment.   The  award  is  $200  for  the  freshman  year,  with 
the  possibility  of  extension  through  the  sophomore  and  junior  years 
for  very  outstanding  students. 

Three  agriculture  and  three  home  economics  scholarships  of 
$2CC  each  are  available  through  the  sponsorship  of  the  Kroger  company. 
They  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  leadership  ability. 
Financial  need  may  also  be  considered. 

One  scholarship  for  $4C0,  sponsored  by  the  National  Assoc- 
iation of  Thoroughbred  Breeders,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  is  available 
to  active  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.   The  same  basis 
for  the  award  is  used  as  for  the  other  scholarships. 
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4-H'er3  Give  Dairy  Foods  Demonstrations 

June,  the  dairy  month,  when  milk  production  hits  Its  annual 
high,  quickens  the  Interest  of  Illinois  4-H  boys  and  girls  In  the 
National  4-H  Dairy  Poods  Demonstration  program. 

"Shoving  by  doing"  is  required  in  this  program,  says  Miss 
Anna  Searl,  state  leader  of  home  economics  4-H  Club  work. 

Members  are  now  planning  and  giving  their  own  demonstrations 
in  county  competition.   One  individual  or  team  demonstration  from  each 
co\mty  is  eligible  for  the  state  finals  which,  for  Illinois,  will  be 
held  at  the  State  Pair  in  Springfield  August  10-18. 

4-H'ers  enrolled  in  the  program  create  uses  for  dairy  foods 
and  then  demonstrate  their  methods  of  preparation  to  others.   This 
competition  by  these  enthusiastic  young  people  stimulates  public  In- 
terest in  the  consumption  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Awards  in  this  program  are  provided  by  the  Carnation  com- 
pany. Blue  ribbons  are  given  to  county  winners  in  Class  A  Individual 
and  Class  B  team  competition.  Each  state  winner,  both  team  and  in- 
} dividual,  receives  a  17- jewel  wrist  watch.  Eight  national  winners 
chosen  from  the  state  finalists  will  receive  a  trip  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  next  November  . 

Last  year's  Illinois  watch  winners  were  Mary  Ryan,  Tonica, 
[and  the  team  of  Marie  Iben  and  Shirley  Prowant,  Chadwlck. 
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Need  Shade  for  3vlne  In  3unmer 

Your  pigs  will  gain  a  let  more  veight  this  surmer  if  v"- 
will  provide  shade  for  them. 

S.  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  svine  division  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  your  aniaals  vill  be  healthier  and  vill 
make  more  meat  out  of  the  feed  they  eat  if  they  can  get  out  of  the 
sun. 

Many  hogs  are  also  needlessly  Irst  each  summer,  he  aids, 
because  they  can't  find  shade  and  therefore  get  overheated. 

You  don't  need  an  expensive  or  elaborate  sunshade.   Just 
a  pole  framework  covered  on  top  with  brush,  straw  or  ether  handy 
light  material  vill  work  very  well. 

Next  year  your  first  clippirig  of  coarse  sweet  clever  vill 
do  a  good  job  as  a  shade   cover.   Fut  it  en  while  it  is  still  green. 
It  vill  settle  and  not  blcv  off ^  it  will  last  all  sumner  and  it  vill 
let  rain  drip  thro'ogh  to  control  dust  underneath. 

Terrill  suggests  that  you  use  full-ler^th  posts  which  clear 
the  ground  at  least  five  feet.   High  posts  let  the  air  circulate  tet- 
ter.  Market  weight  hogs  need  IC  to  13  square  feet  of  space  each  under 
the  shade . 

White  hogs  are  most  likely  to  s'jnburn  and  blister  when  --.=■" 

Teed  on  certain  plants  th-at  cause  an  allergic  sensitivity  in  their 

skin.   Rape  will  cause  this  allergy  when  it  is  wet  with  dev  in  the 

morning.  You  can  control  this  form  of  s'-inburn  by  keeping  white  h^gs 
out  of  rape  when  it  is  damp.  Ycu  can  treat  this  sunburn  by  spraying 
the  hogs  with  a  light,  refined  oil. 
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French  Can  Learn  From  Illinois  Farmers 

A  French  agricultural  engineer  says  farmers  in  his  country 
could  take  a  few  lessons  from  Illinois  farmers  in  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  farm  work. 

Henri  Breton,  head  engineer  with  France's  Institute  of   Farm 
Work  Simplification,  visited  several  Illinois  farms  recently  to  see 
how  American  farmers  produce  so  much. 

He  found  the  answer  in  efficient  use  of  labor  and  machinery, 
simplified  farm  building  construction  and  ready  willingness  to  adopt 
improved  methods. 

Breton  cited  an  example  to  illustrate  his  point:   French 
barns  are  made  of  heavy  stone  or  brick.   They  are  built  to  last  for 
hundreds  of  years.   It  is  almost  impossible  to  remodel  them  to  fit 
in  with  improved  techniques  in  farming. 

Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  build  barns  that  can  be  al- 
tered easily  to  keep  abreast  of  new  methods.   It  is  not  difficult  for 
a  U.  S.  farmer  to  shift  his  production  from  dairy  to  beef  or  to  some 
other  enterprise.  The  design  of  his  building  is  usually  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  shift  without  great  cost. 

Breton  also  was  Impressed  with  the  use  being  made  of  hay 
crushers  and  mow-curing  systems,  milking  parlors  and  automatic  feed 
grinders  and  barn  cleaners.   He  said  many  of  these  improved  methods 
would  be  in  use  on  French  farms  some  day. 

Breton  is  in  this  country  reviewing  research  projects  aimed 
at  farm  work  simplification.   He  is  sponsored  by  the  EGA  to  study 
methods  that  might  have  application  on  French  farms. 

,  He  told  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  men  in  Urbana  that 

I  French  farmers  were  anxious  to  try  methods  found  successful  on  Ameri- 
j  can  farms. 
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Family  Farm  Transfers  Can  Cause  Serious  Problems 

Some  of  our  most  serious  farm  ownership  problems  grow  out 
of  transferring  farms  within  families  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

But  a  new  booklet.  Circular  68o,  is  now  available  from  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  trans- 
ferring farms  within  families.  Your  farm  adviser  has  a  free  copy  of 
"Family  Farm-Transfer  Agreements." 

C.  L.  Stewart,  Illinois  land  economist,  says  it  isn't  al- 
ways wise  to  keep  the  farm  in  the  family.  Much  depends  on  the  answer 
to  these  questions:   Is  there  a  willing  and  able  heir?  Is  the  farm 
large  and  productive  enough  to  support  two  families  and  provide  for 
the  parents'  retirement?  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  entire  family  to  keep 
the  farm? 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  "yes,"  chances  are  good 

for  achieving  a  first-rate  family  farm  transfer.   Goals  for  an  ideal 

transfer  are  (1)  a  reasonable  degree  of  security  for  both  parents  and 

farm-operating  heir,  (2)  equitable  treatment  of  other  heirs  and 

(3)  maintenance  of  the  farm  as  a  going  concern. 

A  good  course  for  parents  to  follow  in  planning  for  and 
making  the  transfer  within  the  family  is:  (1)  Have  an  early  discus- 
sion with  the  entire  family  to  see  whether  they  want  to  keep  the 
farm,  (2)  decide  how  and  when  it's  best  to  make  the  transfer,  (3)  con- 
sult with  the  family  member  who  would  like  to  own  and  operate  the 
farm,  (4)  make  the  transfer  at  a  negotiated  price  in  line  with  the 
purposes  of  the  family  and  (5)  consult  a  lawyer  and  have  him  put  the 
plan  into  written,  legal  form. 

Circular  68o  is  the  report  of  a  committee  from  13  north- 
central  states  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  studied 
family  farm  transfers. 
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College  of  Agriculture  Open  House  June  28-29 

Have  you  ever  wanted  to  visit  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Urbana  and  see  what  researchers  and  others  are  doing  there? 

You  have  a  special  invitation  to  come  to  the  campus  on 
June  28  or  29  during  the  college's  Open  House.  Veterans,  farmers 
and  their  families,  and  anyone  else  may  come  on  either  of  the  two  days 
to  see  many  phases  of  the  work  going  on  there. 

Campus  tours  will  start  from  the  Morrow  plots  at  the  corner 
of  Mathews  street  and  Gregory  drive  at  15-minute  intervals  between 
9:30  and  10:30  a.m.  DST  and  will  end  by  3:30  p.m. 

Some  of  the  things  that  you  will  see  in  the  morning  tours 
of  the  agronomy  farm  will  be  various  pasture  mixtures  containing 
Ladino  clover,  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  brome,  small  grain  varieties, 
methods  of  seeding  hay  crops,  and  contour  farming  plots. 

Afternoon  tours  will  start  at  the  livestock  pavilion,  where 
the  legume-grass  winter  show  will  be  set  up  and  discussed  by  exten- 
sion specialists.  Agricultural  machinery,  including  spraying  equip- 
ment, a  new  3-bottom  mounted  plow,  a  butane  tractor,  and  grain  dryers, 
will  also  be  displayed  there. 

At  the  purebred  dairy  barns,  you  will  see  a  pipeline  milker 
outfit,  grass  silage  tests  and  the  new  bull  barn  and  calf  barn.  The 
swine  farm  visit  will  show  the  use  of  antibiotics  in  hog  feeding, 
high-  and  low-protein  corn  feeding,  a  comparison  of  soybean  meal  and 
meat  and  bone  scrap,  and  a  new  concrete  feeding  platform. 

Nutritional  work  with  poultry  and  breeding  experiments  will 
be  shown  at  the  poultry  farm. 
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Earthworms  Good  for  Fish  Bait,  Bad  for  Ptga 

Earthworms  may  be  good  fish  bait,  but  they're  bad  for  pigs. 
So  says  Dr.  N.  D.  Levine,  a  parasitologist  with  the  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

It  isn't  the  earthworms  themselves  that  hurt  pigs,  Dr. 
Levine  says.  But  these  worms  play  a  part  in  infecting  hogs  with 
lungworms.  Lungworms  may  cause  pigs  to  be  unthrifty,  or  even  die, 
and  they  may  also  carry  swine  influenza . 

Earthworms  eat  lungworm  eggs,  which  are  found  in  pigs' 
droppings.   In  the  earthworm,  the  eggs  develop  into  infective  larvae 
(microscopic  young  worms).  When  your  porkers  eat  earthworms,  the 
larvae  are  carried  to  the  stomach,  where  they  hatch.   They  get  to  the 
hog's  lungs  by  way  of  the  bloodstream. 

Unfortunately,  you  can't  rid  your  hogs  of  lungworms.  But 
you  can  prevent  lungworm  infestation  by  keeping  your  pigs  from  eating 
earthworms.  Here's  how: 

1.  Ring  the  pigs  so  that  they  can't  root  for  earthworms. 

2.  Avoid  moist  pastures  which  have  many  earthworms. 

3.  Keep  pigs  off  pasture  right  after  rain  when  the  earth- 
worms crawl  out  of  the  ground. 

Rotating  the  pasture  areas  frequently  helps  to  control 

lungworms,  too. 
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Purebred  Sheep  Sale  at  Urbana  July  21 


The  annual  registered  ram  and  ewe  show  and  sale  sponsored 
by  the  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders'  association  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Saturday,  July  21. 

Program  for  the  day  will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  DST  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  livestock  pavilion,  Urbana,  with  a  show  of  the 
consigned  sheep.   The  sale  will  start  at  1:00  p.m.  in  the  same  build- 
ing. 

Ninety-seven  head  of  purebred  sheep  have  been  catalogued 
for  the  sale.  Any  animal  which  the  judge  of  the  show  thinks  is  not 
good  enough  will  not  be  sold  during  the  sale.  Ten  percent  discount 
is  allowed  on  all  purchases  by  Illinois  4-H  and  F.F.A.  members. 

Each  consignor  guarantees  the  animals  consigned  by  him  to 

be  breeders  if  properly  handled.   If  any  animal  is  not  a  breeder,  the 

consignor  will  replace  it  with  another  of  equal  value,  or  the  purchase 

price  will  be  refunded  at  option  of  purchaser. 

Bids  may  be  mailed  to  G.  R.  Carlisle,  W.  J.  Hampton  or 
H.  G.  Russell,  Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders'  association,  110 
Stock  Pavilion,  Urbana.  Write  to  the  same  address  for  a  catalog  of 
sale . 
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Farm  Accidents  Reach  Peak  During  Harvest 

Harvest  season  means  that  It  Is  time  for  you  to  be  more 
careful  around  your  farm  machinery  than  you  have  been  during  all  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Accidents  to  farm  people  reach  their  peak  during  the  har- 
vest season,  says  Floyd  Morris,  president  of  the  Illinois  Rural  Safe- 
ty Council. 

Harvest  haste,  long  working  hours  and  the  revolving  gears, 
belts,  shafts  and  cutter  mechanisms  of  harvesting  equipment  make  it 
much  easier  for  the  careless  farmer  to  have  an  accident. 

Keep  your  harvest  free  from  accidents.   Keep  your  machinery 
repaired,  adjusted  correctly  and  operating  efficiently.   Improper  ad- 
justments and  need  for  repairs  frequently  lead  to  machine  accidents. 
You  need  to  be  always  alert  and  observe  a  few  simple  safety  rules 
when  you  are  operating  your  harvesters. 

The  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  recommends  the  following 
rules: 

1.  Keep  all  shields  and  safety  guards  in  place. 

2.  Always  stop  all  machinery  before  oiling,  adjusting  or 
unc logging  it. 

3.  Do  not  wear  loose  or  ragged  clothing  when  you  are  work- 
ing around  machines. 

k.     Always  operate  your  tractor  at  a  safe  speed,  and  use 
extra  precaution  when  you  drive  a  tractor  on  the  highway. 

-more- 
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add  safety  -  2 

5.  Keep  small  children  far  away  from  harvesting  machinery. 

6.  Do  not  jump  off  equipment  before  it  comes  to  a  complete 
stop. 

7.  Remember  to  look  both  ways  as  you  approach  a  highway, 
and  then  cross  or  enter  it  with  care. 

8.  When  you  operate  on  a  highway,  don't  forget  to  obey 

the  signs  and  rules  of  the  road.  Use  proper  headlights  and  tail 

lights  at  night. 

RAJtlw  -30- 


National  Farm  Safety  Week  July  22-28 

The  week  of  July  22  to  28  will  be  observed  this  year  as 
National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

President  Truman,  in  announcing  his  proclamation  of  the 

week,  said  that  preventable  accidents  continue  to  kill  thousands  and 

injure  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  residents  each  year. 

Such  accidents  deprive  the  nation  of  needed  manpower  and 
destroy  property  vital  to  our  defense,  he  said.   Since  almost  every 
farm  accident  is  caused  by  a  careless  or  imprudent  act,  farm  families 
can  greatly  reduce  these  losses  by  observing  safe  practices  in  their 
working  and  living. 

Truman  urgently  requests  each  member  of  every  farm  family 
to  adopt  safe  practices  in  every  activity:  to  drive  safely,  work 
safely  and  live  safely. 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  was  originated  in  19^^  by  the 
National  Safety  Council.   It  is  sponsored  by  the  Council  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  the  Farm  Equipment  Institute, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  National 
Grange  and  many  other  organizations  interested  in  agriculture  and 
farm  life. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  2,  1951 

Protect  Silo  Walls  With  Special  Coatings 

Save  your  concrete  silo  walls  from  the  eating  action  of 
silage  acids  by  giving  them  a  protective  coating. 

Keith  H.  Hlnchcliff,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  it  may  be  far  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  to  put  on  a  protective  coating  at  regular  intervals  Instead 
of  waiting  until  the  walls  have  to  be  resurfaced. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  inspect  the  inside  walls 
of  your  silo  this  summer  before  you  fill  it  again.   Rough  and  eaten 
silo  walls  weaken  the  entire  structure,  and  the  result  is  greater 
spoilage  of  silage.  Acid  action  is  greatest  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
silo,  especially  where  free  silage  juices  accumulate. 

If  the  walls  are  badly  eaten,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
resurface  them  before  you  put  on  a  protective  coating.   First,  clean 
the  walls  well  and  remove  all  loose  material.  You  can  do  this  job 
with  a  wire  brush,  but  sand  blasting  is  easier  if  you  can  get  use  of 
the  equipment . 

Keep  the  wall  damp  with  water  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
you  put  on  the  cement  plaster.   Make  the  plaster  of  one  part  of  Port- 
land cement,  one-fourth  part  of  hydra ted  or  slaked  lime  putty,  and 
two  and  one-half  parts  of  clean  plaster  sand.  You  can  trowel  this 
mixture  on  or  blow  it  on  with  a  gun  if  that  equipment  is  available  to 
use  or  hire. 

Even  if  you  don't  resurface  the  inside  walls,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  put  on  a  protective  coating,  Hlnchcliff  suggests.  Almost 

-more- 
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add  silo  coatings  -  2 

any  coating  is  better  than  none.  Effectiveness  of  16  different  kinds 
of  coatings  vas  tested  last  season  at  the  University  farm  with  a  wide 
range  of  results.  These  one-season  tests  are  not  conclusive,  but  they 
showed  some  materials  to  have  real  promise  while  others  seemed  to  have 
little  value. 

In  general,  cement  coatings  and  asphalt  coating,  while  rel- 
atively cheap,  were  less  effective  than  others.   Seals  using  a  syn- 
thetic styrene  material  or  a  rubber-base  material  stood  up  best.   A 
half-and-half  mixture  of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil  was  also  effective, 

How  long  these  coatings  will  stay  effective  is  not  yet 

known,  Hinchcliff  says,  but  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  tests,  he 

estimates  from  four  to  five  years  for  the  better  ones.  Therefore, 

the  more  durable  treatments,  while  they  may  cost  more,  will  save  you 

the  labor  of  application  for  several  years. 
RAJ:lw  -30- 
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All-Industry  Poultry  Day  Set  for  July  23 

The  Illinois  poultry  industry  will  have  its  day  on  the 
University  of  Illinois  campus  on  Monday,  July  23. 

That's  the  date  set  for  the  annual  Illinois  All-Industry 
Poultry  Day.  All  persons  connected  with  the  poultry  industry  in  the 
state  and  anyone  else  who  is  interested  in  better  poultry  and  egg 
production  is  invited  to  attend. 

The  program  will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  DST  in  Room  112,  Greg- 
1 ory  Hall,  Urbana .  There  will  be  both  an  afternoon  and  an  evening 
session.   Prominent  speakers  will  discuss  current  problems  in  the 
breeding,  feeding,  management  and  marketing  fields. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  annual  meeting  will  be  the 
chicken  barbecue  in  the  evening  at  the  University's  poultry  farm. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  2,  1951 

Distemper  May  Attack  Your  Dog 

Each  year  thousands  of  dogs  are  victims  of  distemper.  Yet 
vaccination  against  distemper  is  nearly  100  percent  effective  and 
usually  lasts  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  dog. 

A  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian,  Dr.  Angus  McLean, 
says  that  in  its  early  stages  distemper  is  often  confused  with  other 
respiratory  diseases.   If  your  dog  is  listless  or  refuses  to  eat  for 
more  than  two  meals,  call  in  your  veterinarian  for  an  accurate  diag- 
nosis . 

Once  a  dog  gets  distemper,  treatment  often  fails.  However, 
a  sick  dog  has  a  better  chance  to  recover  if  he  is  protected  from 
other  diseases.  Animals  that  do  recover  may  be  permanently  disabled, 
especially  if  the  nervous  system  is  Injured. 

Dr.  McLean  lists  these  points  to  consider  in  protecting 
your  dog  from  distemper: 

1.  Have  him  vaccinated  soon  after  he  is  three  months  old. 
Most  distemper  victims  are  young  dogs. 

2.  Make  sure  he  is  healthy  when  vaccinated. 

To  protect  your  puppy  under  three  months  of  age,  have  your 
veterinarian  give  him  serum.   This  provides  temporary  immunity. 

-30- 
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Illinois  ^-H'ers  Preserve  Foods  at  Rone 


4-H  Club  members  in  ^7  states,  including  Illinois,  are 
carrying  on  two  vitally  important  ^-H  projects  emphasizing  hc^e  pres- 
ervation of  food.   They  are  the  4-H  carining  and  4-H  frozen  foods  pro- 
grams, which  are  supervised  by  the  Illinois  Extension  Service  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  these  programs  is  to  preserve 
home-grown  products  so  that  farm  families  will  have  a  veil-balanced 
diet  in  the  nonproductive  seasons.   Home  preservation  also  measurably 
reduces  the  family  cash  outlay  for  food. 

County  canning  winners  re?eive  blue  ribbons  for  keepir^ 
outstanding  records  and  achieving  superior  results.  The  Illinois 
state  winner  will  receive  a  $5C  U.  3.  savings  bond  in  place  of  a 
trip  to  Chicago  if  she  is  not  chosen  by  the  state  committee  as  an 
official  delegate  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  ihere  next  Novem- 
ber. 

In  frozen  foods,  county  winners  will  get  ribbons:  the  state 
winner's  award  is  a  17- jewel  wrist  vatch.   Four  sectional  winners  se- 
lected from  the  state  winners  will  receive  all-expense  trips  to  the 
Chicago  Club  Congress.   International  Harvester  company  provides  these 
awards  plus  $3C0  college  scholarships  to  the  four  national  winners. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  9,    1951 

Study  Shows  Relative  Value  of  Soils 

With  a  net  income  of  $25.88  an  acre,  Muscatine  silt  loam- 
Sable  sllty  clay  soil  association  showed  the  largest  net  earnings  per 
acre  among  12  soil  associations  for  the  10  years  1935-'^^,  says  a  re- 
port from  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Farm  management  specialists  W.  N.  Thompson  and  P.  E.  Johns- 
ton say  that  the  Saybrook  silt  loam — Lisbon  silt  loam — Drummer  clay 
loam  soil  group  ranked  second  most  profitable  with  net  earnings  of 
$25.07  for  the  period. 

The  two  men  studied  203  farms  on  which  production,  income 
and  expense  records  had  been  kept  from  1935  to  19^^  and  on  which  they 
knew  the  soil  types.  A  soil  association,  they  explain,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  soil  types  commonly  found  together. 

Land  values  today  depend  on  present  and  future  productivity 

and  earning  power.   Findings  from  the  study  show  the  relative  earning 

i 
I 

ability  of  different  soils.  These  results  should  help  prospective 
land  buyers  in  making  the  wisest  purchase. 

The  next  four  soil  groups  in  net  income  were  Muscatine  X — 
Sable  X,  Tama  silt  loam— Muscatine  silt  loam — Sable  sllty  clay,  Tovey 
silt  loam — Bolivia  silt  loam — Ipava  silt  loam — Ipava  silty  clay,  and 
Elliott  silt  loam — Ashkum  clay  loam  to  silty  clay  loam.  Their  yearly 
earnings  for  the  10  years  ranged  from  $24.72  an  acre  to  $22.56. 

Following  in  order  with  net  earnings  for  each  were  Flanagan 
silt  loam— Drummer  clay  loam,  $20.69;  Proctor  silt  loam— Brenton  silt 
loam— Drummer  clay  loam,  $20.64;  Tama  silt  loam— Muscatine  silt  loam, 
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add  soils  -  2 

$19. •'+1;  Swygert  silt  loam  to  silty  clay  loam — Bryce  clay  loam  to 
clay,  $16.96;  Harrison  silt  loam — Herrick  silt  loam — Herrick  clay 
loam,  $16.49;  and  Clinton  silt  loam,  $12.98. 

From  these  earnings  5  percent  of  investment  in  livestock, 
feed  and  machinery  was  deducted  and  the  per  acre  earnings  from  land 
were  adjusted  for  differences  in  level  of  soil  management. 

When  this  figure  for  each  soil  association  was  capitalized 

at  5  percent,  the  per  acre  value  of  land  and  buildings  ranged  from 

$259  to  $472. 

LJN:lw  -30- 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Starts  July  22 

National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July  22-28,  will  be  officially 
launched  by  a  nation-wide  broadcast  over  the  ABC  network  from  a 
luncheon  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  12  o'clock  noon  CDT  on  July  21. 

Floyd  E.  Morris  of  Buffalo,  president  of  the  Illinois  Rural 

Safety  Council,  says  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  Brannan 

and  other  national  agricultural  leaders  will  take  part  in  the  program. 

Churches  have  been  asked  to  feature  the  importance  of 
safety  on  the  farm  through  sermons,  Sunday  School  talks,  playlets 
and  discussions  on  Sunday,  July  22. 

Monday  will  feature  safety  in  the  home.  Morris  points  out 
that  more  farm  people  are  injured  in  home  accidents  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  farm.  Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  account  for  one  out 
of  four  farm  work  accidents.  Tuesday  has  been  set  aside  for  giving 
the  most  attention  to  safe  methods  of  handling  livestock. 

Wednesday's  program  will  highlight  the  fact  that  falls  in 
the  home  and  around  the  farmstead  lead  the  list  of  accidents.   Safety 
on  the  highway  is  Thursday's  theme,  while  Friday  might  well  be  the 
day  to  spread  the  facts  about  the  safe  use  of  farm  machinery. 

Use  Saturday  to  review  all  phases  of  accident  prevention 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  safe  practices  on  the  farm  52  weeks  a 
;year,  Morris  suggests. 
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FOR  PELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  9,  1951 

Look  Out  for  Blue  Comb  Disease 

Hot,  humid  days  may  be  fine  for  growing  corn,  but  they 
should  remind  you  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  blue-comb  disease. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Alberts,  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  says  July,  August  and  September  are 
the  danger  months.  Blue-comb  disease  usually  hits  birds  five  to 
seven  months  of  age.  Turkeys  as  well  as  chickens  are  susceptible , 

The  first  sign  of  an  outbreak  is  a  rapid  drop  in  feed  con- 
sumption.  In  advanced  stages  the  birds  are  feverish,  the  comb  and 
wattles  turn  blue-purple,  diarrhea  usually  develops  and  the  skin  on 
the  legs  appears  shriveled. 

The  disease  takes  two  forms:   acute  and  chronic.   In  acute 
outbreaks  most  of  the  flock  becomes  sick.  Although  losses  average 
5  percent,  they  may  run  as  high  as  50  percent.   Chronic  blue-comb 
may  affect  birds  for  2-3  months.   Usually  there  is  a  drop  in  egg  pro- 
duction for  several  weeks.   Some  flocks  go  into  a  moult  after  an 
attack. 

Supply  plenty  of  shade,  ventilation  and  cool  water  to  af- 
fected birds.   Stop  feeding  grain  for  3-4  days  or  until  the  birds 
are  hungry.   Potassium  chloride  (1  tablespoon  per  gallon)  or  molasses 
(3  tablespoons  per  gallon)  added  to  the  water  for  5-"^  days  may  be 
helpful.   If  the  birds  will  eat,  put  15  percent  molasses  in  the  mash. 

Some  research  workers  believe  there  is  a  connection  between 
blue-comb  outbreaks  and  changes  in  temperature  and  humidity.   Usually 
outbreaks  follow  3-'^  days  after  periods  of  high  temperature  and  high 
humidity.   There  is  no  proof  that  feeding  new  grain  causes  the  dis- 
ease; many  outbreaks  have  occurred  where  new  grain  was  not  being  fed. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  9,  1951 

Automatic  Feed  Grinders  Save  Farm  Labor 

It  probably  won't  be  long  until  you  can  use  convenient,  low- 
cost  electric  power  to  grind  your  feed  on  your  own  farm. 

Three  successful  test  Installations  of  automatic  feed 
grinders  in  Illinois  indicate  that  getting  feed  from  storage  to  feed- 
ing bunk  without  a  shovel  is  now  in  the  farm  labor-saving  picture. 

With  electric  power  and  automatic  controls,  your  feed  will 
be  taken  from  the  bin,  ground  and  mixed  and  loaded  on  the  wagon  or 
into  the  bunk  while  you  do  other  chores. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about  this  work  is  that 
it  is  being  done  with  five  horsepower  motors  attached  to  small  hammer- 
mills.   It  takes  longer  to  grind  this  way,  but  the  feed  is  ground 
fresh  every  day  and  the  job  is  done  while  you  are  going  about  your 
other  farm  work. 

Research  on  the  project  has  been  conducted  cooperatively 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  department  of  agricultural  engineering, 
the  Public  Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

When  finally  developed,  automatic  feed  grinding  should  be 
as  convenient  as  an  automatic  pressure  water  system,  which  also  uses 
small  pumps  and  motors.   Plans  are  being  designed  to  make  this  grinder 
part  of  a  complete  building  and  feeding  unit. 

Here's  how  the  system  works:   A  conveyor  takes  ear  corn 
from  the  crib  and  drops  it  into  an  auger  attachment  mounted  on  a 
small  hammermlll.   The  hammerralll  blower  delivers  the  ground  corn  or 
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mixture  Into  self-feeders,  a  feed  wagon  or  a  feed  bin.   Blending 
equipment  has  been  designed  that  will  automatically  measure  shelled 
corn,  oats,  protein  supplement  and  antibiotics  as  they  are  fed  into 
the  grinder. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  grind  your  day's  supply  of  feed  Is 
push  a  button  to  start  the  grinder. 

If  the  motor  overloads  during  grinding,  an  automatic  con- 
trol stops  the  conveyor  until  the  motor  returns  to  its  normal,  rated 
load.  Another  automatic  device  shuts  off  all  the  equipment  if  the 
grinder  runs  empty  for  a  minute  or  so. 

A  time-clock  device  which  you  set,  or  a  control  switch 
mounted  in  the  side  of  the  bin  or  on  scales,  shuts  off  the  equipment 
when  it  has  ground  the  right  amount  of  grain.   Standard  fuses  protect 
all  motors  from  overload. 

Average  capacity  of  these  five  h.p.  mills  operating  to 
grind  feed  automatically  under  farm  conditions  has  been  figured  to 
be  between  1,200  to  1,800  pounds  of  ear  corn  each  hour.   Compared 
with  tractor-powered  grinders,  this  figures  about  10  percent  more 
feed  ground  for  each  horsepower-hour  Involved . 

On  the  basis  of  the  average  rural  rate,  this  means  that  the 
corn  is  removed  from  the  crib,  ground  and  loaded  into  the  wagon  or 
bunk  for  less  than  one  cent  a  bushel. 
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^-H'ers  Help  Conserve  Vital  Topsoll 

American  farm  landscapes  are  being  changed  from  straight- 
rowed  cornfields  and  checkerboards  of  other  grains  to  graceful  curves, 
strips  and  steps. 

This  transformation  is  not  for  scenic  effect.   It  is  the 
result  of  contour  farming,  strip-cropping  and  terracing  to  conserve 
valuable  topsoll  and  water  in  order  to  produce  present  and  future 
supples  of  food  and  fiber  on  farms  throughout  the  nation. 

Assisting  in  this  vital  work  are  thousands  of  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers who  receive  training  in  the  National  4-H  Soil  and'Vfater  Conservatioi 
program,  directed  by  the  Extension  Service  in  Illinois  and  44  other 

states.   It  is  estimated  that  since  the  program's  inception  in  1944  the 
4-H'ers  have  helped  to  apply  conservation  practices  to  more  than 
1,400, OOC  acres  of  farm  lands. 

Rewards  for  outstanding  records  of  achievement  in  this  pro- 
gram include  ribbons  for  county  winners;  a  wrist  watch  for  the  state 
i/inner  over  l4  years  of  age  and  a  $25  U.  S.  savings  bond  for  the  state 
dinner  under  l4.   Educational  trips  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  next  November  are  also  provided  by  Firestone  for  16  sectional 
■dinners,  eight  of  whom  will  be  selected  for  national  awards  of  $300 
pollege  scholarships. 

County  farm  and  home  advisers  will  furnish  full  information 
r'egarding  this  program. 
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To  Study  Use  of  Electricity  on  Farms 

You  will  be  able  to  get  much  more  Information  in  the  near 
future  on  how  electricity  can  do  more  of  your  farm  work. 

That  problem  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  study  directed 
by  E.  W.  Lehmann,  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Po  the  next  six  months,  Lehmann  will  study  rural  electrifica- 
tion as  it  affects  farm  labor-saving  methods,  crop  production  effi- 
ciency, econonry  and  working  and  living  conditions. 

Results  of  the  study  will  be  used  to  develop  a  state^wide 
educational  and  service  program  on  how  to  use  electric  power  more 
effectively  on  the  farm. 

The  study  is  being  sponsored  by  the  27  members  of  the 
Association  of  Electric  Cooperatives,  together  with  five  Illinois 
utility  companies. 

Lehmann  will  work  in  cooperation  with  a  three-man  advisory 
committee  representing  the  sponsoring  groups.   These  men  are  D.  G. 
^^omoldorff,  rural  sales  manager  of  the  Public  Service  Company  of 
iHorthern  Illinois,  chairman;  A.  E.  Becker,  manager  of  the  Association 
of  Electric  Cooperatives;  and  P.  E.  Morris,  vice  president  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 

In  announcing  the  study,  Lehmann  said  that  his  research 
studies  would  cover  specifically: 

1.   Programs  to  improve  farm  labor  efficiency  as  now  con- 
ducted by  electric  companies  and  cooperatives,  manufacturers,  service 

md  federal  agencies,  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
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2.  Educational  programs  of  such  rural  youth  groups  as  4-H 
and  P. P. A.  as  they  relate  to  using  electricity  on  the  farm. 

With  most  Illinois  farms  now  supplied  with  electricity, 

Lehmann  says,  farm  families  need  to  have  more  Information  on  how 

to  use  it  in  their  farm  and  home  chores  to  increase  production  and 

improve  living  conditions. 

Ultimate  goal  of  the  study,  he  points  out,  is  to  unify 
the  educational  efforts  of  all  agencies  concerned  with  the  more  ef- 
fective use  of  rural  electric  power. 

The  five  electric  companies  sponsoring  the  program  with 
the  cooperatives  are  the  Public  Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois, 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Company;  Central  Illinois  Light 
Company,  Illinois  Power  Company  and  Central  Illinois  Electric  and 
Gas  Company. 
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V.  C.  Shaul  to  Direct  Rural  Chorus 

V.  C.  Shaul,  director  of  music  in  the  Champaign  public 
schools,  will  direct  activities  of  the  Illinois  rural  chorus  this  year. 

Shaul  will  conduct  county  and  district  rehearsals  this 
summer  to  prepare  the  groups  for  their  appearance  at  the  Illinois 
Music  Festival  at  the  State  Pair. 

Each  county  taking  part  in  the  program  will  have  a  chance  to 
sing  two  numbers  at  the  Illinois  Building  at  the  State  Fair  on  Sat- 
urday, August  11.   Plve  of  the  groups  will  be  selected  by  judges  to 
sing  as  a  mass  chorus  group  over  the  WLS  National  Barn  Dance  that 
evening. 

I         Counties  earn  points  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Sports  Festival 
program  by  their  participation  in  rural  chorus  activity.  The  two 
requirements  are  that  they  present  a  public  concert  in  their  county 
and  that  they  take  part  in  the  district  or  state  music   festivals. 

The  18  counties  enrolled  in  the  rural  chorus  program  this 
year  are  Brown,  Champaign,  Christian,  Douglas,  Payette,  JoDaviess, 
Kankakee,  Kendall,  LaSalle,  Lawrence,  Madison,  Menard,  Massac,  Morgan, 
, Sangamon,  Stephenson,  Vermilion,  and  Will. 
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Look  Out  for  Sterility  In  Cattle 

Some  diseases  causing  abortion  in  cattle  may  be  more  costly 
than  many  farmers  believe. 

Dr.  Harry  Hardenbrook  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  warns  farmers  that  three  of  these 
disease3--bang '  s  disease  or  brucellosis,  vibri-^nic  abortion  and 
trlchomonlasls--may  lead  to  sterility  too.  He  says  sterility  may 
result  from  the  diseases  themselves  or  from  other  infections  that 
follow  them. 

Bang  s  disease  is  the  most  costly,  since  it  not  only 
opens  the  way  for  other  infections  that  may  cause  sterility,  but 
it  may  inflame  the  reproductive  tract  so  that  the  cow  won't  breed. 
In  many  severe  cases  scar  tissue  may  block  the  tract. 

Dr.  Hardenbrook  says  vibrionic  abortions  are  often 

accompanied  by  other  infections  that  may  cause  sterility. 

Germs  causing  trichomoniasis  are  often  spread  from  herd 
to  herd  by  a  "community"  bull.   They  may  stay  in  the  reproductive 
tract  long  after  the  disease  appears  to  be  whipped  and  prevent 
breeding. 

Don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a  cow  is  permanently 
sterile  if  she  apparently  doesn't  settle  after  breeding.  A  cow 
with  one  of  these  three  diseases  may  abort  so  soon  after  breeding 
that  the  abortion  will  go  unnoticed. 

Examination  by  a  veterinarian  who  is  experienced  in 
handling  these  problems  will  frequently  determine  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.   He  can  usually  tell  you  whether  the  cow  can  be  cured  or 
whether  she  should  be  marketed  as  a  non-breeder. 
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Doane  Asks  for  Better  Research  Reporting 

Some  better  plan  for  reaching  the  lay  public  with  factual 
'  answers  on  what  research  has  done  and  is  doing  Is  a  must  if  agricul- 
!  tural  research  is  to  be  adequately  supported  with  public  funds. 

That's  what  D.  Howard  Doane,  St.  Louis,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  told  15C  extension  editors 
in  Urbana  on  Monday ,  July  16 . 

The  editors  were  attending  the  opening  sessif^n  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  July  l6  19- 

Doane  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Pace  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Agricultural  committee  which  said  that  agricultural  research 
often  gets  little  or  no  credit  for  its  many  significant  achievements, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  less  spectacular  accomplishments. 

This,  said  the  committee  report,  is  one  reason  why  financial 

support  lags  at  both  state  and  federal  levels. 

Doane  supported  this  finding  by  saying  that  there  is  a  great 
mass  of  top-grade  research  data  so  completely  buried  that  it  will 
never  come  to  light  unless  some  better  way  than  now  exists  Is  found 
for  bringing  it  to  the  surface.   He  also  suggested  that  some  authority 
beyond  the  researcher  himself  should  have  a  voice  in  deciding  what 
should  and  should  not  be  written  about  progress  and  currently  obtained 
results . 

The  three  groups  who  are  most  interested  in  the  results  of 
research,  Doane  said,  are  other  researchers,  current  and  potential 
users  and  the  bill  payers.   He  threw  out  the  challenge  to  the  group 
that  college  editors  must  be  more  than  just  proof-readers  if  they  are 
to  tell  the  research  story  fully. 
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Note  to  Editors: 

The  Extension  Editorial  Office  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  is  playing 
co-host  with  the  Publications  Office  of  the  College  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural College  Editors  on  the  Urbana  campus  from  July 
16  through  19- 

Countless  small  but  time-consuming  tasks  con- 
front anyone  who  attempts  to  organize  and  keep  such  a 
program  rolling  along.  We  will  try  as  hard  as  we  can 
to  keep  the  news  services  to  Illinois  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  coming  at  normal  volume. 
However,  if  during  that  week  your  packet  nf  materials 
is  a  little  light,  you  will  understand  that  the  little 
details  added  up  to  some  great  big  ones. 

We  hope  to  recover  the  following  week. 

Sincerely, 

THE  EXTENSION  EDITORIAL  OFFICE 
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4-H'er3  Learn  to  Repair  Tractors 

Pacing  a  shortage  of  farm  labor^  a  short  supply  of  equip- 
ment and  the  need  for  greater  production,  4-H  members  In  Illinois  and 
46  other  states  are  stressing  more  efficient  operation  of  farm  trac- 
tors . 

In  14  central  states,  22,000  members  are  enrolled  in  the 
1951  ^-H  tractor  maintenance  program,  in  which  they  learn  to  service 
their  tractors  and  operate  them  safely,  according  to  E.  I.  Pilchard, 
state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  Clubs  in  Illinois.  The  program  is 
being  conducted  in  this  state  by  the  Illinois  Extension  Service  for 
the  eighth  consecutive  year. 

Ribbons,  trips  and  scholarships  are  provided  in  the  central 

states  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana),  which  also  allocates 

funds  for  expenses  of  volunteer  local  4-H  Club  leaders  who  attend  the 

training  clinics. 

Seven  other  oil  companies  provide  similar  awards  in  their 
respective  territories  throughout  the  United  States.  Ti^tal  value  of 
awards  and  leader  training  funds  offered  by  the  eight  donors  for  1951 
will  exceed  $100,000. 

Winners  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  record 
and  a  story  by  each  state  finalist  on  "My  4-H  Achievements  and  Ex- 
periences in  the  Tractor  Maintenance  Project." 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  23,  1951 

Biting  Insects  Source  of  Anaplasmosls 

Biting  insects,  such  as  ticks,  flies  and  mosquitoes,  were 
blamed  by  a  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian  today  as  the  major 
source  of  anaplasmosls  in  cattle. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Morrill  warns  farmers  that  this  disease,  once 
confined  to  the  south,  has  spread  to  Illinois.   It  is  caused  by  mi- 
croscopic parasites  that  invade  and  destroy  many  of  the  vital  oxygen- 
carrying  red  blood  cells. 

Dr.  Morrill  lists  these  symptoms  of  anaplasmosls:   rapid 
pulse  and  breathing,  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  and, 
in  dairy  cows,  reduced  milk  production.   An  affected  animal's  skin 
and  visible  mucous  membranes  may  become  yellow. 

Losses  average  30  to  50  percent  among  affected  animals.   In 
its  acute  form,  the  disease  commonly  causes  death  within  a  few  days 
after  symptoms  appear.   Chronically  affected  cattle  may  recover  and 
become  lifetime  carriers .  A  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  the  red  blood  cells.   Carriers  can  often 
be  detected  in  the  same  way. 

Since  treatment  nf  anaplasmosls  isn't  very  effective,  pre- 
vention is  the  key  to  avoiding  losses.  Work  out  an  effective  plan 
for  controlling  biting  insects.   Market  all  carriers  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical.  Since  the  disease  may  be  spread  between  animals  during  minor 
operations,  veterinarians  use  antiseptics  to  clean  bleeding  needles, 

dehorning  instruments,  etc. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  23,  1951 

No  Complete  Answer  to  Bloat  Problem 

A  University  of  Illinois  livestock  extension  specialist 
says  there  is  no  complete  answer  yet  to  the  problem  of  bloat. 

Harry  G.  Russell  says  maybe  you  could  do  more  to  cut  down 
your  losses  from  bloat  if  you  knew  a  little  more  about  cow  psychology, 
Maybe  cows  are  like  little  boys  who  don't  know  when  to  stop  eating 
green  apples. 

Most  losses  from  bloat  are  reported  on  pastures  containing 
legumes,  although  some  cattle  have  been  lost  from  bloat  on  relatively 
dry  bluegrass  pasture.   Russell  recommends  that  you  have  some  grass 
in  your  legume  pasture  mixture. 

The  theory  now  is  that  the  rough  grass  tickles  the  cow's 
paunch  more  than  the  smoother  legumes  and  causes  her  to  belch  more 
often  when  she  has  grass  in  her  diet.   The  trouble  is  that  cattle 
die  of  bloat  sometimes  even  when  you  take  all  the  known  precautions. 

Here  are  the  precautions  which  are  the  best  advice  live- 
stockmen  can  give  you  now  for  controlling  bloat: 

1.  Have  plenty  of  water  conveniently  located. 

2.  Keep  salt  and  mineral  near  the  water  supply. 

3.  Keep  some  dry  roughage,  hay  or  straw,  available. 

4.  Mow  strips  in  the  pasture  so  that  cured  grass 
will  be  available. 

5.  Grow  a  mixture  of  legumes  and  grass  to  provide 
coarse  material  in  the  forage. 

6.  Feed  ground  ear  corn  to  steers  being  fed  on  pas- 
ture so  that  ground  cobs  may  serve  as  dry  rough- 
age. 
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Fifty  Ways  to  Save  Tractor  Fuel 

You  may  not  realize  it,  but  you  are  probably  wasting  many 
gallons  of  gasoline  through  improper  storage,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  your  tractor. 

Wendell  Bowers,  farm  machinery  specialist  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  by  watching  these  points  many  trac- 
tor owners  could  save  more  than  100  gallons  of  tractor  fuel  every 
year.   If  they  did  so,  they  could  help  to  save  360,000,000  gallons 
of  fuel  in  the  United  States. 

Bowers  says  there  are  50  ways  farm  operators  can  waste 
gasoline  around  storage  tanks  and  in  tractor  operation.  To  save  the 
most  on  your  fuel  bill,  you  should  know  what  they  are  so  that  you 
can  try  to  prevent  them. 

Leaks  and  carelessness  cause  most  of  the  waste  around  stor- 
jage  tanks.  Be  sure  there  are  no  leaks  In  the  tank,  faucet  or  hose. 
3ee  that  the  tank  man  doesn't  spill  the  gasoline  or  fill  the  tank  too 
full.  Keep  tanks  or  barrels  in  the  shade,  and  keep  the  caps  on  tight. 
Puel  stored  for  more  than  four  months  may  have  enough  gum  in  it  to 
lause  valves  to  stick. 

These  same  precautions  apply  also  to  filling  the  tractor 
bank.  Repair  leaky  hoses,  and  don't  fill  your  tractor  tank  too  full. 
[f  you  take  an  extra  five  gallons  of  fuel  to  the  field,  be  sure  the 
Jan  doesn't  leak  at  the  bottom  or  splash  out  at  the  top.  Use  a  fun- 
lel  for  filling. 

Adjust  the  carburetor  only  for  full  loads  and  only  when  the 
mgine  is  warmed  up.   Correct  setting  of  the  carburetor  and  idling 
leedle  is  important  in  saving  fuel.  Also,  use  the  right  fuel  and 
;he  right  spark  plugs  for  your  tractor. 

Save  fuel  in  the  field  by  using  the  correct  speed  for  the 
Load  you  are  pulling.  Write  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
leering,  Urbana,  for  a  free  booklet  of  "50  Ways  to  Save  Tractor  Puel." 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  JULY  23,.  1951 


Larger  Discounts  Expected  on  Heavy  Hogs  This  Fall 

Heavy  hogs  over  24c  pounds  will  probably  sell  at  larger 
discounts  than  usual  below  light  hogs  (under  220  pounds)  after  mid- 
October,  believes  a  University  of  Illinois  livestock  marketing  spe- 
cialist. 

W.  J.  Wills  expects  packers  to  buy  more  for  type  during 
the  usual  heavy  fall  market  run.   They'll  be  paying  larger  premiums 
for  a  lengthy,  meaty- type  hog  with  a  good  ham,  good  loin,  firm  bacon 
and  a  minimum  of  fat  back  necessary  to  produce  a  finished  animal. 

Wills  says  all  signs  point  toward  larger  supplies  of  fats 
and  oils  that  compete  with  lard.  And  lower  lard  prices  usually  drag 
down  live  hog  prices,  especially  for  heavier  hogs  that  always  produce 
excessive  amounts  of  lard. 

For  example,  a  250-pound  hog  would  produce  about  32  pounds 
of  lard,  representing  about  65  pounds  of  liveweight.  A  drop  of,  say, 
4  cents  a  pound  on  lard  would  mean  about  50  cents  less  per  hundred- 
weight in  the  market  price  for  heavy  hogs. 

The  specialist  says  lard  prices  went  up  last  year  because 
there  was  a  short  cotton  crop  and  less  cottonseed  oil  for  edible  use. 

iWar  added  to  the  demand  for  available  lard.  And  foreign  countries 

i 

found  they  had  more  dollars  and  they  bought  lard. 

But  for  the  coming  marketing  year  a  much  larger  cotton  crop 
is  in  sight,  meaning  less  demand  at  home  for  lard.   Foreign  demand  may 
slow  down  if  the  Korean  war  ends.  And  with  a  near-normal  corn  crop, 
we'll  naturally  have  more  lard  because  of  the  larger  spring  and  fall 
pig  crops.   So  lard  prices  are  looking  downward. 

That's  why  Wills  looks  for  larger  discounts  on  heavier  hogs 
this  fall  and  larger  premiums  for  meat- type  hogs. 
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PowderNo  Good  for  Preventing  Spoilage  In  Mol3t  Hay 

Sodium  bicarbonate  may  soothe  a  headache  or  upset  stomach, 
but  it's  no  good  for  preventing  spoilage  In  hlgh-molsture  alfalfa. 

That's  the  conclusion  of  j.  H.  Ramser.  hay  drying  specialist, 
and  K.  A.  Kendall,  dairy  feeding  specialist,  both  from  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture. 

They've  received  many  questi'^ns  about  whether  varl-^us  pow- 
dered preparations  will  prevent  moist  hay  from  spoiling  during  storage. 
So  they  tested  a  common  one  and  found  that  it  was  not  effective  in 
preventing  mold  in  alfalfa  with  32  percent  moisture. 

In  the  test  they  used  a  powder  containing  over  85  percent  or- 
dinary baking  soda  and  over  12  percent  calcium  carbonate.   They  put  it 
on  alfalfa  cut  in  early-bloom  stage  which  had  been  windrowed,  field- 
chopped  and  stored  for  two  weeks  in  air-tight  wood  stave  silos  4x10 
feet  in  size  with  open  tops. 

They  left  one  silo  untreated,  applied  the  recommended  5 
pounds  per  ton  to  another  and  10  pounds  to  a  third. 

When  the  silos  were  opened,  all  the  hay  was  brownish  In  color 
and  was  considered  verypoor  quality.   The  upper  four  feet  and  a  strip 
one  inch  thick  all  around  the  sides,  from  top  to  b-^ttom,  were  badly 
molded.  The  rest  had  no  visible  mold  but  was  fermented  and  unfit  for 
feeding. 
I 

I         Ramser  explains  that  any  effect  of  the  powder  in  preserving 
the  forage  should  have  shown  up  plainly  because  of  the  method  of  test- 
ing. But  even  with  double  the  recommended  amount,  the  sodium  blcarbon- 

jate  powder  failed  to  stop  sp<^llage. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  Op  JULY  30,  19?1 

Red  Spider  Mites  Damage  Evergreen  Windbreaks 

Watch  Out  for  red  spider  mite  damage  In  your  evergreen 
windbreak  during  periods  of  hot,  dry  weather. 

Gordon  R.  Cunningham,  extension  forester  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  these  little  mites  are  extremely  de- 
structive to  newly  planted  evergreens.   But  they  will  also  Injure 
established  trees  during  drouthy  weather. 

Red  spider  mites  are  dangerous  because  they  multiply  so 
rapidly.   Their  short  life  cycle--12  to  14  day3--permlt3  many  broods 
to  hatch  during  a  dry  summer.  Wet,  cool  weather  tends  to  keep  them 
under  control. 

You  can  check  for  red  spider  mites  by  holding  a  white  sheet 
I  of  paper  under  a  branch  of  your  evergreens  and  striking  the  branch 

sharply.  You  will  be  able  to  see  the  mites  as  tiny  red,  yellow  or 

I 

'  black  specks  moving  about  on  the  paper.  They  are  about  one-fourth 

the  size  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  this  sentence. 

Needles  Injured  by  the  mites  turn  gray  or  brown,  and  many 
drop  off.  Both  needles  and  trunk  of  tree  may  be  covered  with  silk 
(|  strands  or  webs.   If  the  infestation  is  severe  enough,  the  tree  is 
weakened  or  killed . 

I  Control  is  simple,  Cunningham  says.   If  you  have  water  under 

pressure,  all  you  have  to  do  is  turn  a  hose  on  the  trees  and  wash  them 
Off  with  a  stream  of  water.  This  treatment  is  effective  for  one  or 

i 

^  two  weeks.   Or  yOu  can  spray  with  specific  "miticides"  which  you  can 


I  buy  under  various  trade  names  from  reputable  manufacturers 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  3C,  1951 

Illinois  Farmers  Have  $4s,000  Invested  per  Man 

What  do  you  think  is  the  total  investment  by  the  average 
Illinois  farmer  for  each  full-time  vorker--$5,C00,  $31^,000,  $75,000, 
or  even  higher?  Chances  are  your  guess  is  low. 

The  answer  is  $45,000,  according  to  F.  J.  Reiss,  farm  man- 
agement specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   He  be- 
lieves few  people  realize  the  large  investment  which  farmers  need  to 
run  their  food  production  business. 

That  $45,000  is  the  average  actual  value  of  land,  buildings, 
machinery  and  equipment  for  each  full-time  man,  including  working  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  on  282  east-central  grain  farms  for  1950. 

This  investment  per  man  by  farmers  is  more  than  three  times 
larger  than  the  $12,500  investment  per  employee  advertised  by  indus- 
try. 

On  beef,  swine,  dairy  and  general  farms,  the  investment  in 
land,  buildings,  machinery  and  equipment  runs  about  $35,000  per  full- 
time  man.   This  figure  does  not  include  the  investment  in  feed  and 
j livestock. 

Reiss  explains  that  at  a  recent  visitors'  day  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  208  persons  each  made  a  guess  as  to  Investment 
jmade  per  full-time  man  by  Illinois  farmers.   Their  guesses  averaged 
$32,000,  or  $13,000  below  the  actual  amount.   The  guesses  ranged  all 
I  the  way  from  a  mere  $2,000  to  $150,000  per  man.  Four  out  of  five 

guessed  below  the  actual  $45,CCO  figure. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  Op  JULY  30,  1951 

Pullorum  In  Poultry  Being  Whipped 

Better  stock  resulting  from  better  business  for  poultrymen 
is  the  main  achievement  of  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan,  a 
University  of  Illinois  veterinarian  said  today. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Alberts  says  the  plan,  started  In  1935,  has  put 
the  poultry  business  "on  an  economically  sound  basis  largely  by  help- 
ing poultrymen  whlppullorum  disease."  With  increased  livability  of 
poultry  flocks,  flock  owners  have  gone  in  for  better  stock. 

Reflecting  this  rise  in  quality  of  stock  is  the  greatly  in- 
creased egg  production  United  States  poultrymen  enjoy  today.   In  the 
past  25  years  there  has  been  a  40  percent  increase,  and  much  of  it 
has  come  since  the  improvement  plan  was  started  If  years  ago. 

"Poultry  is  no  longer  a  minor  enterprise  delegated  to  the 
farmer's  wife,"  Dr.  Alberts  says.   "Illinois  is  now  first  in  incubator 
capacity  in  the  47  states  participating  in  the  plan,  and  second  in  the 
number  of  chicks  hatched.'' 

Of  the  243  Illinois  hatcheries  doing  business  in  1950,  24 
had  pullorum-clean  ratings,  175  were  rated  pullorum-passed  and  44 
were  pullorum-controlled.   "Pullorum-clean"  means  that  there  were 
no  reactors,  "pullorum-passed"  means  no  reactors  were  found  on  the 
last  test,  and  "pullorum-controlled"  indicates  less  than  2  percent 
reactors  on  the  last  test. 

Dr.  Alberts  believes  more  hatcheries  will  get  "clean"  rat- 
ings as  poultry  raisers  learn  more  about  pullorum  and  insist  on  chicks 

from  pullorum-clean  hatcheries. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  Op  JULY  ?0,  1951 

Tips  On  Shoving  for  Junior  Sheepmen 

Winners  In  the  show  ring  are  produced  by  good  breeding, 
feeding  and  management;  they  are  not  "made"  by  blocking. 

That  advice  to  junior  sheepmen  preparing  their  animals  for 
summer  and  fall  showing  comes  from  U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep 
division  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Bring  your  entries  into  the  ring  clean  and  carefully 
1  trimmed.   Keep  them  in  a  square,  natural  stance,  he  says,  and  keep 
yourself  in  the  background. 

It's  o.k.  to  train  your  sheep  to  stand  well,  but  don't  have 
I  them  so  friendly  that  they  will  go  to  sleep.  A  poised,  alert  animal 
1  may  cause  the  judge  to  take  that  all-important  "second  lock." 

He  emphasizes  that  it  is  production  in  the  flock,  not  just 
I  ribbons  won  in  the  show  ring,  that  is  the  final  goal  of  sheep  producers. 

Garrigus,  who  judges  many  sheep  shows  each  year,  says  that 
'!  it's  good  to  see  boys  and  girls  display  enthusiasm  in  the  show  ring. 
But,  he  cautions  them  to  remember  that  they  are  showing  the  sheep, 
not  themselves . 

Here  are  some  other  tips  that  you  can  use  to  help  show  your 
sheep  to  best  advantage  at  the  county  fair: 

1.   Don't  feed  and  water  the  animals  heavily  before  you  haul 
them  to  the  fair. 


2.   Provide  safe  footing  and  clean  bedding  in  the  truck  you 
use  to  transport  them. 


3.  Use  proper  loading  facilities.  Never  "jump"  the  animals 
from  the  truck.  Handle  them  gently  in  strange  places. 

4.  Give  your  animals  a  lighter  than  usual  ration  at  the  show, 
and  provide  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

5.  Carry  your  equipment  in  a  show  trunk  so  that  you  won't 
lose  it.  -?'^- 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  Op  JULY  -^C,  1951 

Falls  Injure  Most  Farm  People 

If  you  fall  to  keep  your  ladders  and  other  climbing  equip- 
ment in  good  repair,  you  are  heading  for  a  fall. 

Falls  are  the  principal  cause  of  injury  occurring  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  farm  home.   So  check  carefully  to  be  sure  ladders 
are  safe  before  you  use  them. 

Here  are  some  precautions  from  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety 
Council  for  the  safe  use  of  ladders: 

1.  Firmly  set  the  base  of  the  ladder  one-fourth  of  the 
ladder's  height  from  the  wall. 

2.  Always  face  the  ladder  going  up  or  down,  and  hold  '^n 
with  both  hands.  Don't  hurry.     ^ 

3.  Avoid  leaning  out  too  far  on  the  ladder.   It  is  safer 
to  move  it. 

4.  Clean  mud  or  grease  from  your  hands  and  shoes  bef'^re 
climbing. 

5.  Hoist  with  a  hand  line  all  tools  that  you  can't  carry 
safely  in  your  pocket. 

6.  Don't  climb  or  work  on  a  ladder  in  a  high  wind. 

Always  keep  ladders  under  cover  in  a  handy  location  when 
you  aren't  using  them,  the  council  suggests.   It  is  never  advisable 
to  use  makeshift  devices,  such  as  chairs,  boxes  or  tables,  because 
severe  injury  or  death  can  result  from  falls  even  at  low  levels. 

Inspect  ladders  frequently  for  rusted  or  loose  bolts  and 
nails,  cracks  or  rotted  or  loose  rungs  or  supports.   Make  repairs 
immediately,  or  get  a  new  ladder.  That's  cheaper  than  having  an  ac- 
cident. 
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Good  Year  for  Illinois  Canning  Crops 

Prospects  are  good  that  Illinois  vegetable  growers  will 
reap  one  of  their  most  profitable  harvests  in  recent  years  this  year. 

Lee  A.  Somersj  extension  vegetable  crops  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  one  of  the  states  best 
pea  crops  has  just  been  packed  by  Illinois  canners . 

More  than  27,000  acres  of  peas  averaged  about  2,50C  pounds 
of  shelled  peas  an  acre  this  year,  Somers  says.   Favorable  weather  in 
May  and  June  helped  the  crop  produce  so  well .  * 

Commerciall-y  canned  peas  from  Illinois  spread  throughout 
the  world  markets,  the  specialist  points  out.   Counties  which  produced 
most  of  the  crop  this  year  include  Ogle,  Lee,  Winnebago,  Carroll, 
Kane,  DeKalb,  Woodford,  Ford,  Vermilion  and  Iroquois. 

There  was  also  a  good  crop  of  asparagus  harvested  in  May 

and  June  this  year,  Somers  adds.   Prospects  of  high  sweet  corn  and 

tomato  yields  for  the  commercial  canners  is  also  good,  if  no  major 

weather  calamity  occurs  between  now  and  harvest  in  August. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  6,  1951 

Infectious  Rhinitis  Causing  Serious  Losses 

Dr.  G.  T.  Woods  today  cautioned  swine  raisers  that  coughing 
and  sneezing  in  young  pigs  may  be  the  first  signs  of  infectious 
rhinitis. 

Dr.  Woods,  extension  veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, says  one  Illinois  farmer  recently  lost  100  pigs  when  infectious 
rhinitis  and  secondary  pneumonia  struck  his  herd  of  400.  Many  of  the 
pigs  that  recovered  were  stunted  and  will  need  2-3  months  longer  than 
usual  to  reach  market  weight. 

The  disease  destroys  the  bones  in  the  nasal  passages,  and 
pneumonia  usually  follows.  Affected  pigs  may  shake  their  heads  and 
rub  their  noses  on  the  ground  because  of  the  irritation. 

"Dished"  faces  and  twisted  snouts  mark  hogs  that  have  sur- 
vived an  attack.  These  symptoms  often  cause  the  disease  to  be  con- 
fused with  "bull  nose,"  an  entirely  different  disease. 

The  disease  is  probably  spread  by  infected  or  carrier  stock. 
Veterinarians  aren't  sure  what  causes  infectious  rhinitis,  although 
there  is  some  evidence  a  virus  may  be  involved.   There  is  no  success- 
ful treatment  yet. 

To  prevent  an  outbreak  on  your  farm,  Dr.  Woods  says  new 

stock  should  be  purchased  from  herds  known  to  be  free  of  the  disease. 

After  an  outbreak,  it  is  advisable  to  market  the  entire  herd,  clean 

the  premises,  and  then  wait  several  months  before  restocking. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  6,  1951 

Base  Good  Hog  Program  on  Three  Factors 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  every  good  hog  business  is  based  on 
three  practices.  These  three  are  breeding,  feeding  and  management. 

Carlisle  lists  some  points  for  you  to  consider  under  the 
basic  practices  if  you  want  to  raise  top  market  hogs. 

Under  breeding,  he  suggests  that  you  select  brood  sow  re- 
placements from  litters  raised  by  high-producing  sows.  Then  give 
strict  attention  to  Bang's  control  in  the  breeding  herd. 

When  it  comes  to  feeding,  Carlisle  lists  four  suggestions. 
First,  feed  a  balanced  ration  which  includes  plenty  of  protein  and 
high-quality  alfalfa  hay  or  meal  at  all  times  when  your  pigs  are  not 
on  pasture.  Second,  use  self-feeders  and  automatic  waterers  when  you 
can.  Third,  use  as  much  legume  pasture  as  possible.   Fourth,  use 
antibiotics  in  the  ration  to  speed  gains. 

Good  management  starts  with  a  strict  sanitation  program,  the 
specialist  says.  Thoroughly  clean  pens  before  farrowing,  scrub  the 

i 

sows  before  you  put  them  in  the  farrowing  pens,  and  put  the  pigs  on 

clean  pastures  where  pigs  did  not  run  the  year  before.  Reduce  the 

disease  problem  by  keeping  everyone  out  of  the  pens  except  those  who 

work  with  the  hogs. 

Another  factor  in  good  management  is  to  set  up  a  timetable 

for  vaccination,  castration  and  weaning  and  then  follow  it.  Save  more 
pigs  at  farrowing  by  using  pig  brooders  and  guard  rails. 

P         Remember  that  you  can  do  a  good  job  with  any  one  or  two  of 
these  basic  factors,  but  that  you  can  spoil  the  good  you  have  done  if 
^ou  neglect  any  one . 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  6,  1951 

Watch  Out  for  Heat  Illnesses  In  Summer 

Be  careful  these  hot  summer  days  not  to  oVerdo  on  some  of 
your  farm  jobs. 

F.  E.  Morris,  president  of  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council, 
says  that  high  temperatures  and  the  summer  rush  of  farm  work  makes  it 
easy  for  you  to  be  overcome  by  heat  illness. 

Sunstroke  follows  prolonged  exposure  to  the  sun.  Heatstroke 
results  from  excessive  heat  with  or  without  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
effects  are  the  same  and  either  may  be  fatal. 

Symptoms  of  heat  illness  are  hot  and  dry  skin,  face  red  and 
flushed,  breathing  hard  and  loud,  pupils  of  the  eyes  enlarged.   Severe 
cases  may  cause  unconsciousness. 

Prevention  is  the  best  cure  by  avoiding  too  long  exposure, 
but  you  should  know  what  to  do  if  it  does  hit  you.  Here's  what  the 
Rural  Safety  Council  recommends  for  sunstroke  and  heatstroke: 

1.  Move  to  a  cool,  shady  place,  strip  to  underclothes  and 
lie  on  back  with  head  and  shoulders  raised. 

2.  Apply  ice  or  cold,  wet  cloths  to  head.   Cool  the  body 
gradually  with  cool  bath  or  with  a  hose.  Rub  arms  and  legs  toward 
the  heart  to  restore  good  blood  circulation. 

3.  After  treating  for  several  minutes,  stop  and  observe 
patient.   If  skin  becomes  hot  again,  resume  treatment. 

4.  If  patient  is  conscious,  give  cool  drinks,  not  ice  cold. 
Do  not  give  stimulants. 

5.  Get  the  patient  to  a  doctor  or  a  hospital  as  soon  as 
possible.   Continue  the  treatment  in  the  ambulance. 

With  heat  exhaustion,  the  patient's  skin  is  cold  and  clammy. 
A  simple  rule  to  follow  is  this:   if  the  patient  is  cold,  make  him 
warm;  if  he  is  hot,  make  him  cool. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  6,  1951 

Foreign  Rural  Youth  Visit  Illinois  Farms 

Maurice  Kennedy,  27,  Dublin,  Ireland,  and* Archibald  Fleming, 
20,  Melrose,  Scotland,  are  two  of  the  1951  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  delegation  who  have  been  visiting  on  farms  In  Illinois  for 
the  past  two  months. 

Rural  young  people  from  13  foreign  countries  make  up  this 
year's  delegation.  They  have  been  visiting  on  farms  all  over  the 
United  States  learning  how  rural  families  here  live  and  work. 

Later  in  September,  Jean  Stevens,  21,  Wellington,  England, 
and  Joseph  Berger,  28,  Bosurl,  Switzerland,  will  spend  a  month  or  more 
living  with  Illinois  farm  families. 

Both  Kennedy  and  Fleming  attended  the  National  4-H  Club 
Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  June  after  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
They  returned  to  Illinois  with  this  state's  delegation  on  June  23. 

Kennedy  then  spent  two  weeks  on  the  Carl  S.  Miller  farm 
near  Clinton,  DeWitt  county.   Miller's  son  Merle  was  one  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  to  National  k-E   Camp.   July  8-23  Kennedy  was  on 
the  John  Gallahue  farm  near  Piper  City,  Ford  county.  Then  he  attended 
State  4-H  Junior  Leadership  Camp  at  4-H  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello. 

The  rest  of  his  stay  in  Illinois  includes  a  tour  of  other 

state  4-H  activities  and  a  visit  to  Southern  Illinois  District  4-H 

Camp  at  Lake  West  Frankfort.   From  August  1  to  8  he  will  visit  the 

Ivan  Archibald  farm  near  Joliet,  home  of  Rosemary  Archibald  who  is  one 

lOf  the  1951  Illinois  IFYE  delegates.   She  is  living  on  farms  in  Ireland. 

II 

■|Kennedy  will  spend  the  rest  of  his  time  in  New  York  state  until  he 

\ 

ire turns  to  Ireland  in  October. 
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add  foreign  youth  -  2 

Fleming  has  been  visiting  on  farms  in  Whiteside  county 
since  he  came  to  Illinois  on  June  23.  He  also  was  a  guest  at  the 
State  4-H  Junior  Leadership  Camp.  Prom  August  3-10  he  will  visit 
the  Carl  Miller  farm,  and  will  attend  the  Illinois  State  Fair  from 
August  10-13.  He  will  spend  the  rest  of  his  United  States  visit 
on  farms  in  New  Mexico. 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  project  is  a  plan 
that  provides  for  selected  farm  young  people  of  the  United  States 
to  visit  cooperating  countries  where  they  live  and  work  with  farm 
families  for  about  four  and  one-half  months.   The  plan  also  offers 
the  opportunity  for  farm  families  in  the  United  States  to  be  host  to 
rural  yo\ing  people  from  those  same  countries. 

Illinois  has  taken  part  in  this  plan  for  the  last  three 

years.  Delegates  this  year  are  Rosemary  Archibald  of  Joliet  and 

Viva  Leola  Moody,  Erie,  Whiteside  county,  who  is  visiting  Denmark. 

They  are  among  the  58  American  young  people  in  foreign  countries 

this  year.  Meta  Marie  Kellar,  LaSalle  county,  in  19^9 ^  and  Wendel 

B.  Swanson,  Winnebago  county,  in  1950,  were  Illinois'  other  two 

international  delegates. 
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Range  Paralysis  Hits  Poultry  Flocks 

Range  paralysis,  a  form  of  leukosis,  is  causing  losses  in 
some  Illinois  poultry  flocks,  reports  a  University  of  Illinois  veter- 
inarian. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Alberts  says  the  paralysis  is  caused  by  cancer- 
like cells  which  invade  the  large  nerves  of  the  legs  and  wings, 
eventually  crippling  the  nerves.  Losses  are  usually  due  to  starva- 
tion, since  affected  birds  can't  get  to  food  and  water. 

The  disease  may  strike  from  3  or  4  percent  to  nearly  all 

birds  in  a  flock.   It  usually  affects  young  birds  on  range.  One 

farmer  reported  losing  one  or  two  birds  every  day  out  of  his  flock 

of  400.  Another  had  lost  25  from  a  similar-sized  flock. 

Many  veterinarians  believe  some  forms  of  leukosis,  includ- 
ing range  paralysis,  are  due  to  a  virus  and  can  be  transmitted.   So 
far  there  is  no  effective  cure  once  the  paralysis  sets  in. 

Some  strains  of  poultry  seem  to  be  more  resistant  to  the 
iisease  than  others.   Dr.  Alberts  says  young  birds  should  be  kept 
separate  from  old  stock,  as  the  disease  seems  to  spread  more  rapidly 
in  young  birds  during  the  first  month  of  life.   Since  the  incubation 
period  varies  greatly,  symptoms  may  appear  from  six  weeks  to  a  year 
after  birds  are  infected. 
I 

Good  sanitation  may  help  prevent  the  disease  too.  Before 
putting  pullets  into  the  laying  house,  be  sure  it  is  thoroughly 
sleaned  and  disinfected. 
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Prevent  Cannibalism  in  Your  Laying  Flock  i» 

When  you  house  your  pullets  to  get  them  into  egg  production 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  you  should  consider  ways  to  prevent  cannibalism 
in  the  flock. 

Sam  Ridlen,  extension  poultryman  at  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  says  you  should  make  every  effort  to  supply  the  re- 
quirements for  these  new  layers. 

They  should  have  plenty  of  room,  adequate  equipment,  a 
constant  supply  of  feed  and  water  and  comfortable  quarters.   If  you 
shortchange  the  flock  on  any  of  these  points,  you'll  probably  get 
lowered  production  and  maybe  cannibalism. 

Ridlen  suggests  the  following  steps  to  prevent  cannibalism: 

1.  Allow  35  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  Leghorns  and  four 
feet  for  larger  breeds  of  hens. 

2.  Supply  eight  to  10  inches  of  roost  space  for  each  bird, 
^  and  one  10-foot  mash  hopper,  two  five-gallon  waterers  and  five  nests 

for  every  100  birds. 

3.  Help  adjust  your  pullets  to  their  new  surroxondings  when 
you  house  them  by  setting  some  range  feeders  and  waterers  in  the  house 
at  floor  level  for  a  few  days. 

4.  Pill  the  nests  with  plenty  of  good,  clean  nesting  mate- 
rial, and  darken  them  if  necessary. 

5.  Make  jump-perches  on  nests  and  feed  hoppers  high  enough 

to  prevent  birds  on  the  floor  from  reaching  and  picking  at  the  exposed 

vents  of  birds  standing  on  the  perches. 

-more- 
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add  pullets  -  2 

6.  Supply  the  pullets  with  some  green  fe^d,  and  If  neces- 
sary let  them  out  into  a  restricted  area  for  a  while. 

7.  To  prevent  the  habit  from  spreading  take  "blow-outs" 
and  "pick-outs"  from  the  flock  as  soon  as  you  find  them. 

8.  If  you  want  to  prevent  cannibalism  through  mechanical 

means,  you  can  fasten  antipick  devices  through  the  birds'  nostrils, 

or  you  can  debeak  the  birds. 
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Illinois  Ranks  Third  in  Corn  Loans 

Up  to  June  1,    Illinois  farmers  had  put  only  5,6^3^000 
bushels  of  1950-crop  corn  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price 
support.   This  total  ranked  third  in  the  United  States,  following 
Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  corn  loans  in  the  same  period 
amounted  to  51,^91,282  bushels  of  1950-crop  corn.  This  compares 
with  373,398,000  bushels  of  19^9-crop  corn  put  under  price  supports 
through  May  last  year. 

The  price  support  total  for  1950-crop  corn  in  Illinois 
consists  of  5,^13,761  bushels  under  farm  storage  loans,  1,377  bushels 
under  warehouse  storage  loans  and  227,791  bushels  under  purchase 
agreements . 

-BO- 
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Nevsom,  Kline  on  Country  Life  Program 

Presidents  of  two  national  farm  organize tl,ons  are  scheduled 
to  address  the  national  meeting  of  the  American  Country  Life  Associa- 
tion September  18-20  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus. 

Herschel  Newsom,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  will  speak 
to  the  delegates  at  a  farm  family  dinner  Wednesday  evening,  September 
19.  Next  morning's  speaker  at  breakfast  will  be  Allan  B.  Kline,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

D.  E.  Lindstrom,  Illinois  rural  sociologist,  says  the  con- 
vention theme  is  "Home  and  Community  in  a  World  of  Tension." 

Six  delegates  have  been  invited  from  each  of  about  kO   na- 
tional rural  organizations.  Farm  families  and  the  general  public  are 
cordially  Invited.  There  is  a  $1.00  registration  fee.  All  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  Illinl  Union  building. 

Purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  bring  together  leaders  of 
farmers',  homemakers '  and  rural  youth  organizations,  rural  church, 
government,  school  and  library.   Discussion  will  center  around  the 
affect  of  present  economic  and  social  conditions  on  the  home,  school 
and  church  in  the  rural  community. 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will  generally  be  devoted  to 

two  keynote  addresses  followed  by  discussion  in  six  smaller  groups. 

Themes  for  these  sessions  are  "The  Home  and  Church  in  a  World  of 

jEenslon,"  "Youth  in  a  World  of  Tension,"  and  "School  and  Library  in 

a  World  of  Tension." 

An  address  by  Association  President  Milo  Swanton  on  "The 
i'nTorld  Situation"  will  open  the  convention.  The  meeting  will  close 
ifith  a  symposium  of  "How  Agricultural  Policies  Develop." 
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)ane  Admires  American  Home  Kitchens  > 

American  homemakers  should  realize  how  fortunate  they  are 
|,o  be  able  to  have  such  well-equipped  kitchens  as  many  of  them  do  have. 

That's  the  opinion  of  Aage  Bo- Jensen,  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
ecretary  of  the  Danish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  and  Union  and 
ead  of  its  educational  department. 

Bo-Jensen,  along  with  K.  M.  Anderson  and  Axel  Nielsen, 
lembers  of  the  Danish  joint  committee  on  agricultural  instruction, 
3  on  a  tour  of  several  states  studying  American  educational  techniques 
hat  can  be  applied  in  Denmark.   They  visited  Illinois  recently. 

As  secretary  of  the  Cooperative  Society,  Bo- Jensen  is  re- 
ponsible  for  planning  the  information  activity  for  the  Danish  con- 
umer  cooperative  movement,  which  has  a  membership  of  430,000  or  kO 
srcent  of  Denmark's  total  population.   Since  he  represents  a  consumer 
ooperative,  his  interest  turns  toward  American  home  economics  educa- 
lonal  methods. 

Women  over  here  have  a  much  easier  time  with  their  kitchen 
Drk  than  women  in  Denmark,  he  says.  Here  they  have  many  utensils, 
reezers,  washing  machines  and  many  other  items  organized  into  neat, 
:tep-savlng  kitchens.   Such  things  are  rarely  found  in  Danish  kitchens. 

Another  thing  that  has  Impressed  the  Danes  in  their  visit 

Us  been  the  fact  that  the  state  and  federal  governments  here  take 

'ire  of  many  of  the  problems  that  In  Denmark  are  handled  by  Independ- 

'it  organizations.   The  cooperative  movement  arose  in  Denmark  because 

■irmers  wanted  to  solve  their  own  problems,  he  states. 

-more- 
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One  of  his  most  important  duties,  the  Danish  specialist 

says,  is  to  teach  homemakers  how  to  buy  and  how  to  take  care  of  what 

they  buy.  Efficiency  of  production  and  high  production  are  not 

effective  unless  women  are  taught  how  to  use  food  and  goods  properly 

at  home. 
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Northern  Nut  Growers  Meet  August  28-31 

More  than  100  members  of  the  Northern  Nut  Growers  associa- 
tion are  expected  to  attend  the  42nd  annual  meeting  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  August  28  through  31. 

Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Faculty  Lounge  at  the  Illini 
Union.   The  general  public  is  invited  to  attend  sessions.  An  informal 
get-together  is  planned  for  Monday  evening,  August  27,  at  the  Lincoln 
Avenue  Residence  Hall,  Urbana. 

Included  on  the  program  at  the  meeting  will  be  panel  discus- 
sions on  the  place  of  the  northern  pecan  and  nut  propagation  methods. 
Filberts,  Chinese  chestnuts,  the  Carpathian  walnut  and  the  status  of 
oak  wilt  will  also  be  discussed.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting 
will  be  the  state  vice  presidents'  round  table  on  black  walnut  varie- 
ties . 

Growers'  experiences  in  establishing  and  maintaining  nut 
plantings  will  be  told  on  the  program.  Delegates  will  visit  the  nut 
variety  planting  at  the  Urbana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.   The 
annual  banquet  will  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  August  29,  at  Allerton 
Park,  Montlcello. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  conference  delegates  will  tour 
the  Royal  Oakes  home  in  Bluffs  and  the  Richard  Best  farms  at  Eldred. 
Best  has  top-worked  more  than  3^500  nut  trees,  mostly  pecans,  which 
will  be  Inspected. 
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Everyone  Pays  for  Condemned  Livestock 

URBANA--Here  are  some  figures  that  may  help  explain  the 
spread  between  market  prices  of  livestock  and  butcher  shop  prices. 

More  than  300,000  head  of  livestock  and  1,682,492  parts  of 
carcasses  were  condemned  in  the  United  States  as  xmflt  for  human  con- 
sumption from  July  1,  19^9,  to  June  31,  1950.   Every  time  you  buy  a 
piece  of  meat,  you  help  pay  for  this  tremendous  loss. 
I  Dr.  N.  D.  Levine  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 

Veterinary  Medicine  says  much  of  this  loss  could  have  been  prevented 
if  farmers  had  used  good  management  practices  and  sanitation.   For 
example,  here  are  some  of  the  major  causes  for  rejection  of  sv^ine 

(138,699  carcasses  and  1,446,405  parts  were  condemned):   tuberculosis, 

I 

pneumonia,  abscesses  and  arthritis.  Good  management  plays  a  big  part 

in  controlling  these  diseases. 

I         A  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  condemned  hogs  alone 

would  be  more  than  $7^  million.  This  doesn't  include  parts  of  car- 
casses rejected. 

I 

Through  demons trational  projects  sponsored  by  the  University, 
farmers  are  being  shown  how  to  cut  these  losses,  says  Dr.  Levine. 
3ne  example  of  such  a  project  is  the  McLean  county  system  of  swine 
sanitation.  By  following  the  good  management  practices  of  this  plan, 
Illinois  farmers  have  been  able  to  raise  more  and  healthier  pigs 
in  less  time  and  on  less  feed. 
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Jet  Ready  for  Fall  Pig  Crop 


No  matter  how  you  plan  to  farrow  your  fall  ,pig  crop,  it  will 
pay  you  well  to  be  ready  for  the  pigs  when  they  come. 
I        S.  W.  Terrlll,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  suggests  that  you  look  over  your  own  situation, 
?hen  decide  where  you  want  your  sows  to  farrow  and  get  the  place 
eady  for  them. 

Terrill  points  out  that  60  to  90  percent  of  pig  losses 
)ccur  during  the  first  week  after  farrowing.   Careful  attention  to 
nanagement  details  will  mean  more  money  for  you  in  pigs  saved. 

VThether  you  farrow  on  pasture  6r  in  a  central  hog  barn, 
sanitation  is  the  most  important  requirement.   Clean  and  disinfect 
rour  hog  houses  or  farrowing  pens .  Wash  the  sows  thoroughly  three  or 
Tour  days  before  they  are  due  to  farrow,  and  put  them  into  the  pens 
m   clean  bedding. 

Be  sure  the  young  pigs  run  on  clean  ground.  Do  not  use  a 
pasture  where  pigs  have  run  at  least  one  full  year  before.   If  you 
take  your  sows  and  pigs  to  pasture,  haul  them  so  that  they  won't  have 
to  walk  over  groxond  that  might  carry  disease  germs. 

Get  your  farrowing  pens  and  houses  ready  by  making  needed 
repairs.   Put  in  guard  rails  and  enough  panels,  self-feeders  and 
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July  Busy  Month  for  Foreign  Visitors  > 

How  to  say  "Welcome  to  Illinois"  in  eleven  different  lan- 
guages. That  was  the  problem  last  month  facing  R.  C.  Ross,  economist 
with  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  Ross  has  the  job  of  assign- 
ing foreign  visitors  who  report  to  the  college  for  study  assignment 
under  EGA  and  other  technical  assistance  programs. 

During  July  some  26  foreign  visitors  from  11  different 
countries  passed  through  Ross'  office  on  their  way  to  talk  with  Illi- 
nois farmers,  study  agricultural  research  projects  and  observe  farming 
methods . 

Actually  most  of  the  trainees  speak  excellent  English,  so 
Ross  hasn't  had  to  consult  his  translation  dictionary  too  often. 

Visitors  from  Denmark  and  Prance  were  most  numerous  during 
the  month,  with  six  from  each  country.  At  least  two  each  arrived 
from  Sweden,  Scotland,  Germany  and  South  Africa.  Norway,  Ireland, 
Wales,  Turkey  and  Belgium  each  sent  one. 

In  addition,  12  young  farmers  fromEuropean  countries  worked 

on  different  Illinois  farms  during  the  month  to  learn  about  American 

farming  and  farm  life  at  the  "grass  roots." 

Ross  doesn't  beat  around  the  bush  when  he  says  the  program 
is  designed  to  help  check  the  spread  of  Communism.   Countries  with 
low  agricultural  production  and  consequently  lov;  living  standards  are 
the  particular  prey  of  Communism. 

Theoretically  the  men  will  find  agricultural  production 
ideas  in  this  country  that  can  be  used  to  boost  output  back  home. 

Eye-openers  for  most  of  the  visitors  so  far  have  been  the 
American  farmer's  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  his  modern  and  v:ell- 
equipped  home  and  his  comparatively  high  standard  of  living. 
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Save  Labor- -Self -Feed  Hay  and  Grain  to  Cows  at  Same  Time 

Hand-feeding  grain  to  dairy  cows  may  be  on  its  way  out,  ac- 
cording to  results  from  a  University  of  Illinois  test. 

Replacing  this  costly  chore  may  be  the  new  idea  of  self- 
feeding  grain  and  hay  to  cows  at  the  same  time.  For  dairymen  with  pen 
barns  and  milking  parlors,  self -feeding  looks  as  if  it  should  save 
labor  and  cut  costs  nicely. 

Dairy  scientist  K.  E.  Harshbarger  found  during  a  15-week 
test  last  winter  that  self-fed  cows  milked  just  as  heavily  and  their 
production  dropped  off  no  faster  than  cows  fed  the  usual  way.  He  be- 
lieves from  these  results  that  self-feeding  is  far  more  practical  than 
most  dairy  farmers  and  scientists  think. 

Previously  self-feeding  was  considered  no  good  because  some 
cows  ate  too  much  grain.  But  in  that  earlier  Illinois  test  hay,  grain 
and  concentrates  were  offered  free-choice  in  separate  troughs. 

Harshbarger  used  three  pairs  of  Holsteins.  Each  cow  received 
47  pounds  of  the  self-fed  hay  and  grain  mixture  per  day.   It  contained 
70  percent  coarsely  ground  alfalfa,  run  through  a  hammermill  with  a 
half-inch  screen,  and  30  percent  standard  grain  mixture  made  up  of 
ground  corn,  oats,  soybean  oil  meal,  linseed  oil  meal,  bran,  bonemeal 
and  salt. 

One  pair  of  cows  received  only  the  self -fed  mixture,  another 

pair  got  the  mixture  plus  13  pounds  of  silage  daily  and  the  third  pair 

I  ate  the  mixture  plus  ^^  pounds  of  loose  alfalfa  each  day.  The  loose 

hay  changed  the  mixture  to  60  percent  hay  and  40  percent  grain  for  that 
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Self-feeding  -  2 

lot.  The  three  pairs  were  rotated  so  that  each  pair  was  fed  all 
three  rations  in  the  test. 

Average  milk  production  stayed  almost  the  same  on  each 
ration.   It  varied  only  from  292  "to  30^  pounds  per  cow  per  day.  This 
was  the  actual  weight  of  milk  converted  to  4  percent  butterfat  level. 
And  on  each  ration  the  cows  gained  between  7/10  and  8/lC  pound  in 
weight  daily. 

These  results  show  that  all  three  pairs  would  have  done  about 
equally  well  on  the  self -fed  mixture  alone.  There  was  no  need  for 
silage  or  loose  hay. 

It  took  only  about  $20  worth  of  materials  and  a  couple  of 
hours'  time  to  build  the  self-feeders.  Two  4x8  sheets  of  3/8-inch  ply- 
wood, about  30  feet  of  scrap  2x4  bracing  and  about  a  dozen  bolts  were 
needed.  The  feeders,  4x2x4  feet  in  size,  hold  300-400  pounds  of 
alfalfa-grain  mixture. 

Self -feeding  has  several  advantages  besides  saving  labor. 
You  get  away  from  feeding  grain  in  the  milking  parlor.  That  saves 
time  and  is  cleaner--no  dusty  grain  in  the  clean  milking  parlor,  where 
cows  take  much  longer  to  eat  it  than  the  time  needed  to  milk  them  any- 
wayy  And  you  get  away  from  feeding  grain  in  a  separate  stall  if  you 
don't  feed  it  in  the  milking  parlor. 

As  for  drawbacks,  Harshbarger  says  the  cows  wasted  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  feed  by  nosing  it  out  into  the  bedding.  Ordinary  uprights 
built  onto  the  feeder  should  correct  this  easily  though.  The  cow 
could  stick  her  head  through  them  like  a  stanchion- -and  could  back 
out- -but  she  couldn't  throw  her  head  around  and  waste  feed. 

And  to  feed  grain  to  cows  according  to  production,  you  could 
have  three  feeders  for  your  best,  medium  and  average  producers,  with 
different  levels  of  grain  in  the  self-fed  mixture  for  each  lot. 

Harshbarger  is  going  to  test  this  idea  this  winter,  using  a 
new  design  of  feeder  and  other  breeds  besides  Holsteins. 

It's  up  to  the  agricultural  engineers  to  develop  a  system 
of  automatic  feed  grinding  and  delivery  to  self-feeders. 
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Grain  Drying  Meeting  in  Urbana  September  12-13 

Practical  problems  of  applying  electrical  power  to  agricul- 
tural production  will  be  tackled  at  a  conference  on  grain  and  hay 
drying  and  feed  handling  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  on 
September  12  and  13 . 

Discussion  sessions  on  the  program  are  planned  to  be  of 
interest  to  representatives  of  crop-drying  equipment  manufacturers, 
rural  service  advisers,  agricultural  engineers,  power  use  advisers, 
rural  engineers  and  farmers  specifically  interested  in  drying  and 
handling  farm  crops. 

Methods  and  structures  for  grain  and  hay  drying  will  open 
the  two-day  meeting  at  1:15  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  September  12.   Following 
dinner  in  the  evening  at  the  Illini  Union  building,  there  will  be  a 
discussion  of  methods  of  reaching  farmers  with  this  type  of  practical 
information. 

Thursday  morning,  September  13,  will  be  spent  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  drying  and  feed  handling.  After  lunch  the  group  will  visit 
the  agricultural  engineering  building  to  see  some  of  the  test  work 
being  done  on  drying.   Two  farm  visits  will  include  the  S.  W.  Woods 
[farm  northwest  of  Champaign,  where  an  automatic  ear  corn  grinder  is 
installed,  and  the  Lay ton  Bateman  farm  north  of  Mansfield  to  see 
{construction  of  an  inclined-column  grain  dryer  using  electricity  for 
power  and  bottled  gas  for  heat. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  27,  1951 

Heavy  Corn  Means  Silage  Cutting  Problems 

Heavy  stands  of  tall,  dark  green  corn  this  year  mean 
plenty  of  tasty,  juicy  silage  for  your  cows  next  winter. 

But  the  bumper  crop  also  means  more  trouble  in  the  field 
when  you  go  out  to  cut  it,  says  Wendell  Bowers,  farm  machinery  ex- 
tension specialist  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Adjust  your  ensilage  cutter  properly,  especially  the  knives, 
before  you  take  it  into  the  fields,  Bowers  suggests.  That  will  save 
you  time  and  work  by  helping  to  overcome  slugging. 

Time  the  gathering  chains  so  that  the  fingers  are  spaced 
equally.  Sharpen  the  knives  and  sickle,  and  keep  them  sharp.  Carry 
an  extra  set  of  sharp  knives  on  the  machine  so  that  you  can  change 
in  the  field  if  those  in  use  get  too  dull. 

Travel  in  low  gear  for  the  first  round  or  two  in  heavy  corn. 
After  that  you  can  adjust  your  speed  according  to  how  well  the  motor 
handled  the  load.  Cut  higher  on  the  stalk  if  necessary. 

Disengage  the  power  take-off  while  you  are  turning  at  the 
end  of  the  rc»w3.  Keep  a  sharp  watch  for  large  stones  or  sticks  that 
Icould  cause  serious  damage. 

Lubricate  according  to  the  manufacturer's  directions.  You 
should  lubricate  fast-moving  parts  every  two  or  three  hours.   Plenty 
of  oil  and  grease  will  save  you  time  and  wear  on  both  your  cutter  and 
your  tractor. 

Remember  to  handle  your  cutter  carefully.  Keep  all  shields 

|ln  place,  and  never  allow  anyone  but  the  operator  near  a  running 

imachine. 
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FOR   RELEASE  VTSEK  OP  AUGUST   27,    1951 

Rural  Youth  Scholarships  Go  To  Seven  Counties 

Eight  applicants  for  Illinois  Rural  Youth  Community  Service 
scholarships  sponsored  by  the  Gulf,  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  have  been  approved 
by  the  undergraduate  scholarship  committees  of  the  college  and  the 
University  . 

The  scholarship  winners  will  attend  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois starting  with  the  fall  term  in  September.  They  include  Roberta 
Beimfohr,  Hennepin,  and  Stephen  E.  McQuilkin,  McNabb,  each  $200, 
Marshall-Putnam  county;  Douglas  Richard  Pierce,  Ullin,  $400,  Pulaski- 
Alexander  county;  Melvin  J.  Schlueter,  Belleville,  $300,  St.  Clair 
I  county;  Pearl  Ann  Hanebutt,  Red  Bud,  $300,  Randolph  county;  John  W. 
Sauer,  Murphysboro,  $3C0,  Jackson  county;  Donald  S.  Robertson,  Berlin, 
$250,  Sangamon  county;  and  Paul  V.  Loltz,  Peotone,  $250,  Will  county. 

Scholarships  won  by  these  young  people  were  awarded  to  their 
county  Rural  Youth  group  because  of  the  excellence  of  their  community 
service  program  last  year.  Any  boy  or  girl  in  the  county  who  met  the 
requirements  of  the  scholarship  committees  at  the  University  was 
eligible  to  apply  for  the  county  award. 

Competition  for  the  awards  was  limited  to  the  30  counties 

in  Illinois  which  are  served  by  the  Gulf,  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad. 

The  awards  were  sponsored  by  the  railroad  in  cooperation  with  the 

lExtension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
■which  directs  the  Rural  Youth  program  for  the  state. 

The  tie  in  Marshall-Putnam  county  resulted  in  an  equal 
:division  of  the  award  because  the  committee  could  not  choose  between 
the  two  applicants. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  AUGUST  27,  1951 

4-H  Shearers  Eligible  for  National  Contest 

Ronald  Aaron,  l8.  West  Frankfort,  and  Stanley  Elam,  19, 
Golconda,  will  be  Illinois'  two  entries  in  the  1951  national  4-H  sheep 
shearing  contest  at  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
Preliminaries  will  take  place  on  November  27  and  28,  and  finals  will 
be  held  on  November  30. 

Aaron  and  Elam  won  this  honor  by  finishing  as  the  two  highest 
scoring  k-E   members  in  the  state  sheep  shearing  contest  held  during 
the  State  Fair  in  Springfield. 

Actually  Elam  finished  third  in  the  state  contest,  in  which 
13  ^-H  and  vocational  agriculture  members  took  part  on  Thursday 
evening,  August  16,  in  the  Junior  Livestock  building. 

Second  place  went  to  Kermit  Wainman  of  Cameron,  who  entered 
the  contest  as  a  vocational  agriculture  student  at  Roseville  high 
school.  He  is  not  eligible  for  the  national  contest  because  it  it 
open  only  to  4-H  Club  members. 

Others  in  the  state  contest  included  Irvin  Sprout,  Scott 

Ault  and  Clifford  Cutshaw,  all  of  Roseville;  Robert  Aaron  and  Joe  Page, 

both  of  West  Frankfort;  David  Olsen,  Knoxville;  George  Ylngling, 
Chadwlck;  Elmer  Belles,  Tuscola;  Henry  Brooks,  Carroll ton;  and  Jlmmie 
Walker,  Maquon. 

Shearing  contests  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
score  card;   time,  20  points;  absence  of  second  cuts  in  fleece,  20 
points;  condition  of  fleece,  20;  absence  of  cuts  on  sheep,  15;  manner 
of  handling  sheep,  15;  appearance  of  shorn  sheep,  10;  total,  100  points. 

National  awards  will  be  $200  college  scholarship  for  first 
place,  $100  college  scholarship  for  second  and  $50  U.  S.  savings  bond 
for  red  ribbon  group  of  next  six  winners. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  27,  1951 

Wormy  Hogs  Cost  Money 

Five  weeks  and  five  dollar3--that ' s  how  much  more  time  and 
money  are  needed  to  get  a  moderately  wormy  hog  to  market  weight. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Levine,  University  of  Illinois  parasitologist, 
says  you  should  start  thinking  now  about  preventing  this  loss  in  your 
fall  pig  crop.  With  the  McLean  county  system  of  swine  sanitation,  you 
can  raise  more  pigs  per  litter,  cut  your  feed  costs  and  get  your  hogs 
to  market  when  prices  are  higher. 

A  moderately  parasitized  pig  eats  eight-tenths  of  a  pound 
more  grain  per  pound  of  gain  than  a  worm- free  pig.  With  corn  at  $1.75 
a  bushel,  and  figuring  200  pounds'  gain  from  weaning  to  market,  it 
costs  $4.99  more  to  raise  a  wormy  hog. 

This  figure  would  be  even  higher  for  heavily  parasitized 
hogs.  And  it  doesn't  include  the  cost  of  labor  during  the  extra  five 
weeks  it  takes  to  fatten  the  hogs.  The  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  the  McLean  county  system  has  been  proved  on  Illinois  farms. 
It  relies  on  good  management  instead  of  drugs. 

There  are  four  simple  steps  involved:   (l)  clean  the  farrow- 
ing quarters,  (2)  wash  sows  before  putting  them  in  the  farrowing  pen, 
(3)  haul  pigs  and  sows  to  clean  ground,  and  (4)  confine  pigs  to  clean 
pasture. 

Ask  your  farm  adviser  or  write  to  the  College  of  Veterinary 

Medicine.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  for  more  details  on  the 

McLean  county  system. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  AUGUST  27,  1951 

Farm  Record  Conference  at  U.  I.  September  4-8 

How  can  you  measure  the  success  of  an  individual  farm 
business?  Farm  management  specialists  from  11  midwest  states  will 
tackle  that  problem  during  a  regional  farm  record  conference  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  September  4-8. 

The  conference  is  being  held  to  study  and  improve  methods 
and  procedures  in  farm  record  work. 

Farm  management  research  and  extension  workers  from  the  11 
states,  plus  representatives  from  the  U.S.D.A.,  the  Farm  Foundation 
and  the  Irish  Ministry  of  Agriculture  are  expected  to  attend. 

Getting  accuracy  and  uniformity  In  values  of  land  and 
depreciation;  developing  measures  of  livestock,  labor  and  power  effi- 
ciency; and  getting  increased  participation  by  cooperating  farmers 
are  other  problems  the  men  will  consider. 

J.  B.  Cunningham,  farm  management  specialist  with  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  one  of  the  reasons  the  group  decided 
to  meet  in  Illinois  was  this  state's  pioneering  and  leadership  in 
farm  record-keeping. 

In  one  extension  project,  some  30,000  Illinois  farmers  coop- 
erate with  the  college  in  keeping  simplified  farm  records.   In  another 
project,  more  than  4,000  farmers  keep  detailed  records  which  are 
studied  and  analyzed  by  the  college's  farm  management  division. 
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Sell  Feeder  Calves  at  Dixon  Springs  October  k 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  the  second  annual  feeder  calf 
sale  sponsored  by  the  Egyptian  Livestock  association  at  the  Dixon 
Springs  Experiment  Station,  Robbs. 

The  date  has  been  set  for  Thursday,  October  4. 

Indications  are  that  more  than  1,000  head  of  feeders  will 
be  offered  at  auction.  All  animals  will  be  lotted  according  to  age, 
sex  and  quality  by  graders  from  the  Illinois  Extension  Service. 

A  special  feature  of  this  year's  sale  will  be  calves  for 
4-H  Club  and  P. P. A.  members.   Club  calves  will  be  sold  individually 
and  in  lots  of  10  so  that  chapters  or  clubs  may  obtain  animals  for 
several  of  their  members  in  one  lot. 

The  Egyptian  association  is  a  non-profit  organization  of 
progressive  beef  cattle  producers  in  Johnson,  Pope-Hardin  and  neigh- 
boring counties  in  southern  Illinois.  The  members  have  joined  to- 
gether to  improve  beef  herds  in  the  area  and  to  market  their  products 
to  better  advantage. 
j  At  last  year's  first  sale,  several  thousand  cattle  feeders 

bid  on  nearly  600  head  of  calves. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  3,  1951 

4-H'er3  Learn  Leisure-Time  Activities 

Home  grounds  beautiflcatlon  and  recreation — rural  arts  are 
two  4-H  Club  programs  being  carried  on  In  Illinois  this  year  which 
help  to  provide  educational  and  practical  leisure-time  activities  for 
farm  boys  and  girls. 

Last  year  the  4-H  home  grounds  beautiflcatlon  program 
helped  more  than  114,500  club  members  beautify  and  Improve  their 
farmsteads.   It  has  been  growing  fast  in  popularity,  enrollments 
having  Increased  by  more  than  20,000  over  those  of  19^9.  Awards  for 
outstanding  achievement  are  provided  by  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Vfalgreen, 
Chicago,  on  county,  state  and  national  levels. 

Chief  purpose  of  the  h-E   recreation  and  rural  arts  program 
is  to  encourage  rural  young  people  to  help  develop  family  and  commu- 
,  nity  recreation  programs  that  will  lead  to  better  mental  and  physical 
health. 

Incentives  provided  by  the  United  States  Rubber  company  in 

,  this  program  total  $32,000.   These  awards  Include  $25  in  cash  to 

counties  naming  a  blue  award  group  of  4-H  clubs,  educational  trips 

to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  next  November  for  eight  national 

winners  and  leader -training  aids.  More  than  16,919  leaders  in  1,936 

counties  in  47  states  attended  leader-training  schools  in  1950. 

P         Last  year's  state  4-H  home  grounds  beautiflcatlon  winner 
was  Marie  Ann  Brown  of  Durand .   There  v:ere  l84  county  winners.   In 
4-H  recreation  and  rural  arts,  20  counties  received  a  $25  cash  award. 
Helen  Wilson,  Season,  was  state  winner. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  3,  1951 

New  Walnut,  Especially  for  Illinois,  Named  Colby 

A  new,  winter-hardy,  productive  variety  of  Persian  walnut 
was  officially  named  Colby  last  week  in  honor  of  A .  S.  Colby,  horti- 
culturist in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Colby  has  tested  the  variety  for  the  past  Ik   years.   It 
was  awarded  honorable  mention  in  the  1950-51  contest  of  the  Northern 
Nut  Growers'  association  and  was  named  at  the  group's  annual  meeting 
on  the  Illinois  campus.   It  belongs  to  the  Carpathian  strain,  seed 
of  which  came  from  Europe. 

The  Carpathian  trees  are  the  first  Persian  walnuts  to  show 
much  promise  In  Illinois,  according  to  J.  C.  McDaniel,  extension 
I  horticulturist. 

Winter  killing  is  the  biggest  trouble  with  present  Persian 
walnuts  in  Illinois,  says  McDaniel.  The  one  Colby  walnut  planted  in 
1937  in  the  University  of  Illinois  nut  tree  orchard  survived  the  ex- 
treme cold  last  winter,  while  other  trees  of  the  commonly  grown 
Broadview  variety  winterkilled. 

Colby  variety  also  yielded  1  l/k   bushels  of  nuts  last  fall, 
Iwhich  is  considered  fairly  high  for  a  young  tree.   The  nuts  were  of 
good  quality,  too,  with  thin  shells  which  make  for  easier  shelling. 

McDaniel  mentioned,  also,  that  the  Colby  variety  and  other 
Carpathian  walnuts  can  be  grafted  on  native  black  walnut  stock.   The 
tree  will  then  produce  Persian  walnuts  faster  and  more  reliably  than 
if  seed  is  planted.  However,  Persian  walnut  trees  start  bearing  with- 
in about  5  to  8  years  after  seed  is  planted  and  have  been  known  to 
bear  as  long  as  200  years.  Ordinary  productive  life  is  about  100  years. 

Colby  has  been  working  on  problems  of  small  fruits  and  nuts 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  since  about  1920.  His  most  recent 
achievement  was  to  produce  the  Vermilion  variety  of  strawberry  in  1950. 
It  is  resistant  to  red  stele,  a  disease  which  has  wiped  out  strawber- 
ries in  some  commercial  growing  areas  of  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  3,  1951 

Sick  Chicks  Reduce  Your  Poultry  Profits 

Every  chicken  that  gets  sick  In  your  flock  cuts  Into  the 
profit  from  your  poultry  enterprise. 

Sam  P.  Rldlen,  extension  poultry  specialist  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  first  thing  you  should  do  to  have  a 
healthy  flock  Is  to  start  with  sturdy,  healthy  chicks. 

But  Rldlen  adds  that  starting  with  disease-free  chicks 
does  not  guarantee  permanent  flock  health.  You  have  to  use  sound 
sanitation  and  management  measures  too. 

Thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  brooder  houses  and  equipment 
before  the  chicks  come  along.  Scrub  with  hot  lye  water  near  boiling, 
and  then  follow  up  with  a  good,  standard  disinfectant. 

After  the  baby  chicks  have  arrived,  don't  take  a  chance  of 
spreading  infections  from  the  old  hens  by  walking  around  the  hen 
house  and  brooder  house  in  the  same  shoes  or  rubbers.   It's  good  in- 
surance to  walk  through  a  pan  of  disinfectant  at  each  house,  and  to 
have  different  people  take  care  of  the  young  and  old  stock. 

Put  your  chicks  on  clean  range  every  year  to  break  disease 

and  parasite  cycles.  Move  your  brooder  houses  or  range  shelters 
around  so  that  they  are  on  the  pasture  and  hay  crops  in  your  rotation. 
It  is  important  to  keep  the  old  and  young  chickens  separated.  Old 
hens  may  look  and  act  perfectly  healthy  and  still  be  disease  carriers. 

Newcastle,  fowl  pox  and  some  other  diseases  can  be  prevented 
by  vaccination.   Call  your  local  veterinarian  or  write  to  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Urbana  for  information  on  vaccination. 

If,  in  spite  of  your  precautions,  disease  does  break  out  in 
your  flock,  do  something  to  stop  it  immediately.  Get  an  accurate 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  then  take  steps  to  control  it. 
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German  Officials  Study  U.  of  I.  Agricultural  Services 

If  some  great  force  suddenly  pushed  10  million  people, 
mostly  farmers,  from  America's  midwest  into  the  industrial  east-- 
and  then  just  as  suddenly  blocked  off  all  food  supplies  from  the  mid- 
west, you  would  have  in  the  eastern  U.  S.a  situation  roughly  like 
what  has  happened  in  Western  Germany  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

That  is  the  way  a  group  of  German  agricultural  officials 
summed  up  Germany's  number  one  problem  to  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  men  last  week.  The  big  problem,  since  the 
war,  has  been  to  raise  enough  food  on  a  reduced  area  to  feed  an  in- 
creased population. 

"But  we  are  making  real  progress  toward  licking  the  problem, 
thanks  to  generous  American  help,  "  volunteered  Bernhard  Bauknecht, 
member  of  the  German  Parliament.  Baulaiecht  and  each  of  his  six  as- 
sociates on  the  trip  hold  high-level  positions  in  the  German  govern- 
ment, and  are  concerned  with  developing  that  country's  agricultural 
potential. 

Their  EGA -sponsored  trip  to  this  country  is  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  ideas  and  information  which  can  be  adapted  to  German 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  10,  1951 
German  Visitors  -  add  1 

agriculture  and  which  ultimately  will  help  make  Western  Germany  more 
nearly  self-sufficient. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois  they  are  studying  the  work 
of  a  typical  land-grant  institution  in  the  fields  of  agricultural 
research,  extension  and  education. 

I  "We  appreciate  more  and  more  the  soundness  of  your  agricul- 
tural teaching  methods,"  pointed  out  Friedrich  Herrmann,  minister  of 
food  and  agriculture  for  the  state  of  Wuerttemberg-Baden.   "Your 
scientists  make  a  discovery  in  the  laboratory  during  the  winter,  and 
the  very  next  spring  your  farmers  are  putting  that  information  to 
practical  use  in  their  fields." 

Kurt  Petrich,  official  in  the  ministry  of  food,  agriculture 
and  forestry  of  the  German  Federal  Government,  said  much  credit  should 
go  to  American  newspapers  and  radio  stations  for  their  interest  in 
farm  people,  and  for  helping  to  get  reliable  information  to  them. 
"Developing  a  well-coordinated  agricultural  information  program  is 
one  of  our  top  projects,"  Petrich  declared. 

Johann  Maag,  deputy  state  minister  of  food  and  agriculture 

II  for  Bavaria,  sums  up  West  Germany's  progress  with  EGA  (Marshall  Plan) 
help  this  way.  People  are  eating  better  than  they  have  at  any  other 
time  since  the  war.  Average  daily  food  consumption  last  year  was 

2800  calories--9^  percent  of  pre-war  average. 

Diets  still  are  heavy  in  bread  and  potatoes.  Livestock 
production  is  increasing.  Total  farm  production  in  Western  Germany 
last  year  was  98  percent  of  pre-war,  and  in  some  lines  was  well  above. 
But  with  the  flood  of  refugees  from  Russian-dominated  areas,  the  sup- 
ply of  food  per  capita  is  still  far  below  pre-war. 

A  big  job  lies  ahead  in  German  reconstruction.  But  the 
men  emphasize  that  from  complete  collapse  and  disintegration  in  19^5, 
their  country  has  made  much  progress --thanks  again  to  American  help. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  IC,  1951 

National  Farm  Leaders  to  Address  Rural  Life  Conference 

Some  of  the  foremost  farm  leaders  In  the  country  are  to 
address  the  national  meeting  of  the  American  Country  Life  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  September  18-20  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Illinois  rural  sociologist  D.  E.  Lindstrom  says  among  them 
are  Herschel  Newsom,,  master  of  the  national  Grange;  Romeo  Short,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation:  Carl  C.  Taylor,  fed- 
eral USDA  sociologist;  Paul  Johnson,  editor  of  Prairie  Farmer;  and 
Luella  Mortenson,  women's  farm  radio  broadcaster  and  former  director 
of  home  economics  extension  work  in  Wisconsin. 

About  30C'  farm  folks  are  expected  to  attend,  representing 
about  35  organizations  which  make  up  the  ACLA .   In  addition,  Lindstrom 
emphasizes  that  everyone  Interested  in  farm  life  is  cordially  invited. 
There  is  a  $1  registration  fee. 

Conference  theme  is  "Home  and  Community  Responsibilities  in 
a  World  of  Tension."  Talks  followed  by  group  discussions  are  sched- 
uled on  home  and  church,  youth,  and  school  and  library  in  today's  ten- 
sion.  "This  We  Can  Do'''ends  the  conference. 

Entertainment  includes  rural  music,  a  play  and  colored 

slides  and  movies  one  evening,  and  a  farm  family  dinner  followed  by 

a  "Hi  Neighbor"  party  the  next  evening. 

.  Strong,  disrupting  conditions  are  influencing  farm  family 

jlife--and  families  in  town  too.  To  strengthen  our  family  life  to- 
gether, Lindstrom  urges  everyone  to  attend  part  or  all  of  the  ACLA 
meeting  September  l8-20  if  you  possibly  can. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF   SEPTEMBER   IC.    19'=1 

Evre-Flock  Good  Livestock  Proposition  for    '52 

A  University  of  Illinois  livestock  man  believes  that  of 
all  classes  of  meat-producing  livestock,  a  ewe-flock  will  be  one  of 
the  best-paying  propositions  the  months  ahead. 

But,  cautions  G.  R.  Carlisle,  the  farmer  going  into  a  sheep- 
breeding  program  must  know  and  like  sheep,  have  good  pasture,  and  be 
willing  to  give  extra  care  at  lambing  time. 

Sheep  numbers  are  at  a  near-record  low,  while  cattle  and 
hog  numbers  are  high.  Lambs  probably  will  sell  well long  after  cattle 
prices  return  to  a  more  nearly  normal  price  relationship  with  other 
farm  products.   For  that  reason,  and  because  demand  for  lamb  usually 
is  good,  Carlisle  expects  the  ewe-flock  to  be  a  paying  proposition 
in  1952. 

He  points  out  that  meat  is  only  one  side  of  the  sheep  prof- 
it picture.   The  other  side  is  wool. 

Lambs  and  wool  got  a  good  break  under  price  ceilings  and 

are  likely  to  receive  favorable  treatment  londer  future  regulations 

and  legislation.   Even  with  competition  from  synthetics,  wool  prices 

probably  vrill  hold  up,  since  nobody  has  developed  an  exact  substitute. 

Carlisle  gives  this  illustration  to  back  up  his  contention. 
''Say  ewes  cost  $35-  With  good  management,  a  ewe  should  shear  8  pounds 
of  wool  and  produce  IOC  poimds  of  lamb  per  year.   If  the  wool  sells 
at  $.75  a  pound,  that's  $6.0C  return.   And  if  the  lamb  sells  at  $.30, 
that's  $30.   $6  plus  $30  equals  $36--or  roughly  the  investment  in  the 
ewe . " 

The  extension  specialist  says  he  knows  of  no  other  class  of 
Toughage-consuming  livestock  that  will  give  you  back  your  original 
investment  in  one  year.  And  you  still  have  the  ewe. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  10,  1951 

Meeting  to  Emphasize  Efficient  Farming 

Plenty  of  tips  on  how  to  farm  efficiently  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  state-wide  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Man- 
agement Service,  reports  J.  B.  Andrews,  secretary- treasurer . 

The  meeting  will  be  held  Thursday,  September  20,  at  10  a.m. 
GST  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  State  Fair  grounds  In  Springfield. 

After  the  annual  business  meeting  in  the  morning  and  ex- 
planation of  the  organization,  a  group  of  fieldmen  and  farmers  will 
discuss  "Attaining  an  Efficient  Volume  of  Business"  at  1:15  p.m. 
Ending  the  day's  program  will  be  Lowell  Hardin,  Purdue  University 
agricultural  economist,  talking  on  "Efficient  Use  of  Labor."  Both 
sessions  promise  to  be  full  of  practical  ideas  on  better  farm  manage- 
ment. 

The  FBFMS  is  a  state-wide  group  of  about  3,800  farmers  in 
around  8o  counties  who  keep  detailed  farm  records  in  cooperation  with 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  Andrews  says  all  3,800  members 
are  eligible  to  attend  the  meeting  with  their  families.  Others  in- 
terested in  keeping  farm  records  are  also  invited. 

LJN:lw  -30- 

Farmer's  Job  Is  Getting  Bigger 

The  farmer's  job  is  getting  blgger--not  smaller. 

A  report  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  two  things  are  happening  which  will  place  greater  demands  on 
farmers  for  food  production  In  years  to  come, 

1.  U.  S.  population,  increasing  by  2  million  each  year, 
may  reach  161  million  by  1955- 

2.  Per  capita  food  consumption  is  up  13  percent  from  pre- 
war level. 

The  report  says  the  mobilization  program,  which  produces 
more  dollars  but  fewer  consumer  goods, may  help  push  food  consumption 
to  new  highs  in  1952-55. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  10,  1951 

You  Have  Several  Chances  This  Fall  to  Put  on  Lime  or  Phosphate 

There  are  several  periods  this  fall  when  you  can  apply  lime 
and  phosphate  so  as  to  ease  the  rush  of  doing  this  job  at  other  busy 
work  seasons,  reminds  C.  M.  Linsley,  extension  soils  man  in  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

If  you  are  re-liming,  it's  all  right  to  put  the  second  ap- 
plication on  grain  stubble  or  on  second-year  clover-alfalfa  mixture 
after  any  cutting  when  the  growth  is  small.   It's  not  too  important 
to  get  the  second  treatment  on  top  of  the  seedbed  ahead  of  the  small 
grains  and  clovers.  That's  because  is  most  cases  there's  enough  lime 
and  phosphate  left  in  the  top  two  inches  of  soil  from  the  first  appli- 
cation. 

Grain  stubble  or  clover  stubble  are  both  good  places  to 
apply  rock  phosphate  too.  You  can  even  apply  rock  phosphate  on 
clover  stubble  where  the  land  has  never  been  phosphated  before. 

Another  chance  for  liming  and  phosphating  is  after  harvest- 
ing soybeans.   Just  disk  it  into  the  bean  stubble.  Linsley  says  this 
is  an  excellent  place  to  apply  both  lime  and  phosphate,  even  where 
these  fields  have  not  been  treated  before.  This  will  leave  both  plant 
foods  worked  into  the  surface  soil  where  the  new  legumes  that  follow 
in  the  small  grain  can  reach  them  easily. 

And  permanent  pastures  can  be  limed  and  phosphated  any  time 
now.  This  timing  will  allow  six  months  before  seeding  legumes  next 
spring  30  lime  can  correct  soil  acidity. 

Of  course  it's  safest  to  test  your  soil  first  before  put- 
ting on  any  plant  foods . 
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Radioactive  Phosphorus  Used  In  Fertilizer  Tests 

Radioactive  phosphorus  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  the  first 
time  this  season  by  soils  men  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
to  answer  two  questions. 

L.  B.  Miller  says  the  first  question  was:   How  much  phos- 
phorus in  a  plant  comes  from  the  fertilizer  and  how  much  comes  from 
the  soil?  This  project,  planned  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  P.  C,  Bauer  and  L.  T.  Kurtz,  resembled  other  tests  conducted 
by  the  USDA  in  about  30  states  this  season. 

The  second  question,  tested  in  Illinois  alone,  was:  What  is 
the  carryover  effect  of  phosphorus  already  applied  to  the  soil? 

Jack  Nelson,  research  assistant,  says  preliminary  yield  fig- 
ures, measurements  of  radioactivity  and  chemical  analyses  indicate 
that  when  the  soil  is  low  in  phosphorus,  plants  take  more  phosphorus 
from  the  fertilizer. 

In  the  USDA  test,  47  percent  superphosphate  was  applied 
to  Clinton  oats  at  rates  of  0,  20,  40,  and  80  pounds  an  acre  at  test 
fields  near  Joliet  and  Dixon.  Only  the  4o-pound  rate  was  radioactive. 

The  oats  were  sampled  twice  during  the  growing  season  and 

the  earlier  sample  was  tested  for  radioactivity.   From  this  measurement 
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Radioactive  Phosphorus  -  add  1 

.and  some  complicated  figuring,  it  was  possible  to  learn  how  much 
phosphorus  in  the  plant  actually  came  from  the  radioactive  fertilizer. 

In  the  Illinois  test,  radioactive  phosphorus  was  applied  on 
test  fields  at  Joliet,  Dixon  and  Raleigh.   Several  years  before,  these 
fields  had  received  different  treatments  of  ordinary  rock  and  super- 
phosphate. Thus  the  carryover  effects  of  these  old  phosphorus  carriers 
could  be  compared. 

Nelson  says  a  special  hand  seeder  was  used  to  apply  the  radio- 
active phosphorus  obtained  by  the  USDA  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
aion's  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  plant.  Workers  wore  rubber  gloves  and 
masks  and  carried  a  Geiger  counter  to  guard  against  an  overdose  of 

radioactivity. 
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20-Acre  Farm  Cannot  Earn  a  Living 

Making  a  living  on  a  20-acre  farm  is  like  swimming  upstream. 
You  might  do  it  on  a  highly  intensified  poultry,  bee,  or  truck  farm 
with  good  direct  outlet  to  consumers.  But  it  would  be  hard. 

That's  how  J.  B.  Cunningham,  farm  tenancy  specialist  in  the 

Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  answered  the  question  of  a  Sangamon 
county  woman  who  inquired  how  to  make  a  living  on  a  2C-acre  farm. 


Successful  farming  in  central  and  northern  Illinois  usually 
takes  about  $40,000  investment  per  full-time  worker. 

I         Another  person  wanted  to  buy  a  small,  diversified,  family- 
type  farm  for  $500  to  $1,000  cash  for  land.   Cunningham  pointed  out 

i  to  this  Cook  county  writer  that  Illinois  farm  land  values  now  have 
reached  an  all-time  high.   They  stand  at  195  percent  of  the  1912-14 

1  level.  Choice  Illinois  farms  are  now  priced  upward  from  $500  an  acre 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  17,  1951 

Pressure-Treated  Poles  Beat 

Pressure- treated  poles  are  best  for  pole-type  farm  buildings 
because  they're  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Butt-treated  poles  cost 
almost  as  much  as  those  treated  full-length,  so  it's  generally  best 
to  order  full-length  treatment. 

C.  S.  Walters, forester  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agricultui^ 
points  out  these  facts  because  many  farmers  are  interested  in  pole- 
type  farm  buildings , 

Native  white  oak,  red  cedar,  and  osage  orange  may  be  easier 
to  get,  but  are  not  as  good  as  pressure-treated  poles.   It's  best  not 
to  home- treat  these  species.   If  you  treat  native  poles  at  home, 
Walters  suggests  sycamore,  tupelo  gum,  tulip  poplar,  or  sweet  gum 
poles,  using  the  hot-cold  bath  or  cold  soaking  at  least  48  hours. 
These  species  take  treatment  easier  than  most  native  woods.  With  good 
treatment- -meaning  the  chemical  penetrates  the  wood  at  least  1  inch-- 
the  poles  should  lastat  least  15  years.  You  can  treat  these  species 
either  in  grade  1  creosote  or  5  percent  penta  solution. 

If  native  poles  are  used,  Walters  recommends  cutting  them 

from  woodlots  in  the  early  spring,  peeling  them,  and  letting  them  dry 

and  season  during  the  summer.  Actually  you  can  treat  a  pole  anytime, 

provided  it's  already  peeled  and  seasoned. 

You  can  buy  commercially  treated  poles  from  local  telephone 
or  electric  companies  or  wood-preserving  plants,  or  cut  native  poles 
from  your  own  woods.  The  University  of  Illinois  forestry  department 
has  a  list  of  companies  selling  pressure-treated  poles. 

It's  not  necessary  to  set  poles  in  concrete  because  they 
don't  need  that  much  support  and  because  the  wood  decays  just  as  fast 
whether  set  in  concrete  or  soil. 
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FOR   RELRASE  WEEK  OF   SEPTEI^ER    1?,    1951 

h   Tips  Given  by  Feeder  Buyers  to  Avoid  Bad  Cattle  Purchase 

Prices  for  feeder  cattle  are  pretty  high  this  fall  and  your 
chances  of  profits  from  fattening  cattle  are  a  bit  riskier  than  usual. 
So  you'll  want  to  make  the  best  possible  buy  in  feeder  cattle. 

Here  are  four  tips  from  feeder  buyers  themselves  to  help  you 
avoid  making  an  unfortunate  purchase.  These  123  nien  were  interviewed 
in  a  University  of  Illinois  study  and  they  said:  (1)  know  quality, 
(2)  watch  weighing  conditions,  (3)  avoid  stale  cattle,  and  (4)  be 
sure  of  the  reliability  and  integrity  of  the  seller. 

If  a  person  does  his  own  buying,  it's  especially  important 
to  know  quality  well  enough  to  get  feeders  at  a  fair  market  price. 
Avoid  "counterfeits"  and  "ringers."  Buyers  emphasized  that  the  abil- 
ity to  pick  out  "good  doers"  is  all- important . 

On  weighing  conditions,  know  where  the  cattle  were  weighed 
and  whether  they  were  full  or  empty.  Know  if  the  scales  were  accurate. 
If  pay  weights  are  used,  it's  doubly  Important  to  know  weighing  condi- 
tions. Various  discounts  can  make  a  big  difference  in  profits. 

No  cattle  from  any  source  are  immune  from  going  stale. 

This  condition  arises  most  often  when  cattle  are  in  transit  too  long 

or  are  held  too  long  in  feeding  yards  on  a  poor  ration.   Stale  cattle 
don't  start  off  as  well  when  they  reach  the  feedlot.  They're  found 
more  often  when  cattle  are  not  moving  in  volume. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  overemphasized  to  deal  with  a  reliable 
seller  of  known  honesty.  Only  by  dealing  with  reliable  sellers  can 
you  be  sure  the  cattle  are  as  represented,  that  weighing  conditions 
jwere  fair,  and  that  there  will  be  few  stale  cattle. 

f         Bulletin  5^1,  free  from  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
gives  more  details  on  buying  and  selling  feeder  cattle  in  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  VTEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  17,  1951 

Proved  Sire  Study  Shows  Three  Facts 

Two  important  facts  are  shown  by  a  University  of  Illinois 
study  of  1,577  dairy  sires  proved  in  Illinois  dairy  herd  improvement 
association  herds  during  the  past  1^  years,  says  J.  G.  Cash,  College 
of  Agriculture  dairy  specialist. 

First,  production  of  both  dams  and  daughters  has  been  going 
up  steadily  since  1937 •  Average  production  of  dams  increased  36  pounci 
of  butterfat  during  the  l4  years  and  reached  407  pounds  in  1950.   For 
daughters  the  increase  was  53  pounds  and  a  1950  average  of  k23   pounds. 

Second,  the  higher  the  production  of  the  dams,  the  harder  it 
is  to  locate  a  sire  which  can  increase  the  production  of  their 
da  lighters . 

If  you  pick  a  herd  sire  like  the  average  DHIA  member,  the 
odds  of  getting  a  sire  that  will  improve  production  are: 

7  to  1  if  the  dams  give  less  than  30O  pounds  of  butterfat. 

3  to  2  if  the  dams  give  from  351  to  4C0  pounds  of  fat. 

1  to  1  if  the  dams  give  from  401  to  450  pounds  of  fat. 

1  to  2  if  the  dams  give  from  451  to  500  pounds  of  fat. 

1  to  10  if  the  dams  give  more  than  500  pounds  of  fat. 

Cash  says  these  odds  on  herds  with  high  production  are  chal- 
lenging. But  some  dairymen  have  raised  even  a  500-pound  average  by 
careful  sire  selection.   It  can  be  done  and  Cash  urges  farmers  always 
to  pick  the  best  possible  sire 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  24,  1951 


Fire  Prevention  Week  Set  for  October  7-13 


Use  National  Fire  Prevention  Week,  October  7-13,  as  a  time 
to  check  fire  hazards  on  your  farm  and  do  something  about  them. 

P.  W.  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  points  out  that  farms  and  rural  areas  are  the  most 
vulnerable  of  all  areas  to  fire  loss  because  they  are  not  so  well 
)rotected  with  up-to-date  equipment  as  cities  and  towns. 

Therefore,  Andrew  says,  it  is  up  to  farmers  and  their  faml- 
.ies  to  detect  and  reduce  fire  hazards  on  their  own  farms  to  cut  down 
jihe  serious  and  heavy  losses  each  year  from  farm  fires. 

I 

National  Fire  Prevention  Week  is  sponsored  each  year  by  the 
Ixtension  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  coopera- 
lon  with  the  National  Fire  Protection  association  as  a  time  when 
'armers  will  take  the  time  to  think  about  the  possibility  of  fire  on 
|heir  own  farms. 

I        Andrew  emphasizes  the  fact  that  most  farm  fires  are  due  to 
ither  negligence  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  could 
ave  been  prevented.   For  Instance,  you  can  reduce  the  hazards  of 
ightning  with  lightning  rods.  You  can  prevent  most  roof  fires  by 
leaning  the  flues  and  chimney  each  year.  And  you  can  avoid  electri- 
al  fires  by  protecting  circuits  from  overload  and  repairing  defective 
ppl lances . 

The  specialist  also  reminds  farmers  that  fire  safety  is  a 
ear-round  job.   Farm  fire  losses  always  drop  immediately  after  Fire 
revention  Week  and  then  rise  again  later. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  2h ,    1951 

Put  New  Pullet  Flock  In  a  Clean  House 

You'll  have  much  better  results  from  your  pullet  flock 
this  fall  and  winter  if  you  start  them  in  a  clean  house. 

Sam  Ridlen,  extension  poultryman  at  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  healthy,  young  pullets  deserve  a  clean 
place  to  live.  What's  more,  if  you  give  them  a  clean  house,  they'll 
reward  you  with  higher  production  and  higher  quality  eggs. 

First  step  in  cleaning  your  hen  house  is  to  take  out  of  it 
all  the  movable  equipment.  Then  dig  out  the  litter  and  clean  up  the 
dirt  and  dust. 

Wash  and  scrub  the  house  with  hot  lye  water.  Use  steam 
if  it  is  available.  Be  sure  to  get  all  the  dust  that  has  accumulated 
on  the  rafters  and  other  equipment. 

Make  all  needed  repairs  on  equipment  and  the  house.  Re- 
place all  broken  window  lights. 

When  the  house  has  dried  from  the  thorough  scrubbing,  put 
about  three  inches  of  clean  litter  on  the  floor.  Ground  corn  cobs 
make  an  excellent  litter,  Ridlen  says. 

The  pullets  will  be  healthier  and  produce  better  if  they 
have  plenty  of  room  in  the  house,  so  don't  overcrowd  them.  Allow 
3  1/2  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  Leghorns  and  four  square  feet 
of  floor  space  for  heavy  breeds. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  2k,    1951 

Award  Scholarships  to  University  of  Illinois 

Verlan  Walter  Heberer,  R.F.D.  1,  Belleville,  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  winner  of  the  $400  1951  National  Association  of  Thor- 
oughbred Breeders  scholarship  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University,  in  announcing  Heberer 's  award  says  that  he  ranked 
second  in  his  graduating  class  of  24  students  at  Preeburg  high  school. 

Heberer  has  had  nine  years  of  4-H  Club  work  and  has  an  out- 
standing vocational  agriculture  and  FFA  record.  He  has  taken  part 
in  many  activities  in  school  and  community  and  has  won  many  honors. 
.         Dean  Smith  also  announces  the  awarding  of  the  $500  Chicago 
Farmers'  scholarship  to  Donald  J.  Hunter,  Frankfort,  senior  student 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.   In  his  first  three  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Hunter  has  made  an  outstanding  scholastic  and  activity  record. 

Valedictorian  of  his  class  of  370  students  at  Bloom  Township 
high  school.  Hunter  also  has  a  good  record  in  4-H  and  vocational  ag- 
riculture activities.  He  served  as  school  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Assembly,  representative  to  Illinois  Boys  State  and  chairman 
of  the  Will  county  rural  chorus,  and  was  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society.  He  is  continuing  his  outstanding  record  in  the  University. 

Winners  of  these  scholarships  are  selected  each  year  on  the 

basis  of  scholarship,  leadership  and  financial  need.  Dean  Smith  points 

out. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  SEPTEMBER  2k,    1951 

Inspect  Fields  and  Gardens  for  Giant  Foxtail 

Two  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  specialists  have 
urged  farmers  and  townspeople  to  check  fields  and  gardens  for  giant 
foxtail.  The  weed  has  leaves  3-4  feet  high  and  a  seed  stem  5-6  feet 
tall,  with  seed  head  gracefully  drooping  and  resembling  a  foxtail. 

Lee  A.  Somers,  extension  horticulturist,  and  F.  W.  Slife, 
weed  specialist,  say  It's  too  late  to  do  anything  to  control  the  weed 
this  year.  But  If  you  find  It  on  your  property,  that  should  be  your 
cue  to  get  ready  to  fight  it  next  year.  The  penalty  for  not  taking 
steps  to  control  the  weed  may  be  completely  matted-over  fields  or 
gardens,  with  crops  smothered  out. 

The  weed  has  certain  habits  which  make  it  difficult  to 
I  control.  For  one  thing,  giant  foxtail  usually  germinates  In  early 
July--about  the  time  corn  is  "laid  by."  That  same  period  sees  the 
final  cultivation  of  cannery  tomatoes.  And  it  is  about  then  that 
many  home  gardeners  ease  off  on  hoeing  and  cultivating.   In  other 
words,  giant  foxtail  gets  into  high  gear  just  as  mechanical  weed  con- 
trol slackens. 

The  weed  has  become  increasingly  troublesome  in  east- 
jCentral  Illinois  during  the  past  4-5  years.  Slife  says  it  is  spread- 
ing. It  shows  up  first  in  corners  of  fields  or  along  fencerows  where 
Icultlvation  Is  least  effective.  The  following  year  it  invades  the 
field  and  establishes  colonies. 
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Inspect  Fields  and  Gardens  for  Giant  Foxtail  -  2 

Somers  believes  that  continuing  clean  cultivation  in  home 
gardens  2-3  weeks  longer  than  usual  would  hold  it  in  check.   In  corn 
or  oats,  Slife  knows  of  no  present  alternative  except  to  pull  the 
weeds  or  hoe  them  out.   Chemical  control  is  out  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  since  no  selective  weed  killers  have  been  developed  that  will 
knock  out  the  pest  but  not  harm  the  crops. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  the  picture,  though.   Somers  de- 
fines a  weed  as  "a  plant  for  which  the  proper  use  has  not  been  found." 
He  hopes  there  may  be  some  way  to  utilize  the  amazing  vigor,  health, 
rapid  growth  and  enormous  productive  ability  of  giant  foxtail.  Al- 
ready the  value  of  the  dry  seeds  as  poultry  feed  is  being  tested  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture's  poultry  division. 
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Trianan  Names  October  7-13  Fire  Prevention  Veek 


During  the  past  year  preventable  fires  brought  death  to  at 
least  10,000  Americans  and  permanent  disability  or  painful  injury  to 
many  thousands more. 

Each  year,  also,  natural  and  other  resources  worth  nearly 
one  billion  dollars  are  destroyed  in  this  country  by  fire. 

To  bring  these  losses  to  the  attention  of  everyone,  Pres- 
ident Truman  has  proclaimed  the  week  of  October  7-13  as  Fire  Preven- 
tion Week. 

The  President  urges  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country 
to  accept  personal  responsibility  in  a  365-day  campaign  against  the 
needless  waste  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  by  preventable 
fires. 

Farm  fire  losses  to  property  rose  to  $102  million  in  1950. 

That  is  $7  million  higher  than  the  19^9  estimates.   In  addition,  fires 

last  year  cost  the  lives  of  nearly  3,000  farm  people.  The  need  is 

clear  to  step  up  fire  prevention  measures,  not  only  during  National 

Plre  Prevention  Week,  but  also  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Activities  during  National  Fire  Prevention  Week  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  1,  1951 

Veterinarians  Report  Losses  From  Necro  In  Svlne 

Recent  losses  In  Illinois  swine  from  necrotic  enteritis  may 
mean  that  swine  growers  have  been  lax  in  maintaining  good  sanitation. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Woods,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  says  improper  sanitation  leaves  an  "open  door"  for 
necro. 

Faulty  sanitation  helps  to  cause  necro  two  ways.  Dr.  Woods 
points  out.  Because  so  many  germs  are  present,  they  may  overwhelm 
the  pigs'  resistance,  and  poor  sanitation  favors  parasites,  which 
lower  the  pig's  resistance. 

Improper  feeding  and  sudden  changes  in  feeding  may  also 
lead  to  a  necro  outbreak.  Other  factors  Include  the  presence  of  hog 
cholera  virus,  dampness,  indigestion  and  shipping  for  long  distances 
without  proper  rest  and  care. 

Several  of  the  sulfa  drugs  are  helpful  in  controlling  necro 
once  it  strikes.  But,  for  best  results,  use  them  under  the  guidance 
of  a  veterinarian. 

You  can  largely  avoid  trouble  from  necro  if  you  use  an  ade- 
quate farm  sanitation  program,  provide  proper  feed  and  avoid  purchase 
of  feeder  stock  with  an  unknown  or  questionable  history. 

It  is  also  important  to  control  hog  cholera  by  routine  vac- 
cination, avoid  overstocking  and  isolate  newly  bought  stock  for  at 
least  three  weeks  to  be  sure  they  are  free  from  disease. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1951 

Cattle  Feeders'  Day  November  2 

Twenty-third  annual  Cattle  Feeders'  Day  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  has  been  set  for  Friday^  November  2. 

R.  R.  Snapp,  head  of  the  beef  division  at  the  University 
and  chairman  of  the  day's  program^  says  visitors  vlll  hear  reports 
of  experiments  at  the  beef  farm.   They  will  also  see  demonstrations 
of  new  equipment  and  listen  to  money-making  tips  from  some  of  the 
nation's  top  cattlemen. 

Snapp  expects  a  crowd  of  more  than  1,C0C  cattle  feeders 
to  attend.  Among  others,  they  will  hear  A,  J.  Dyer,  head  of  the 
beef  department  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  tell  about  pasture 
and  roughage  work  being  carried  on  at  the  station, 

R.  V.  Grieser,  Chicago  commission  company  representative, 
will  give  a  report  on  the  beef  cattle  outlook  for  the  coming  year. 

During  the  morning  from  IC  until  11:30,  the  department  of 
agricultural  engineering  will  exhibit  some  latest  developments  in 
labor-saving  cattle  feeding  equipment  and  modern  beef  cattle  housing. 

Extension  agricultural  engineers  Prank  Andrew  and  Keith 
Hinchcliff  are  in  charge  of  the  exhibit.   They  report  that  the  main 
attraction  will  be  an  automatic  ear  corn  grinder  setup.  With  this 
system,  ear  corn  is  removed  from  the  crib,  ground  with  a  five  horse- 
power motor,  and  delivered  to  the  feed  bunk,  feed  wagon  or  storage  bin, 

An  automatic  feed  distributor  which  drags  feed  the  entire 
length  of  the  bunk  will  be  another  display.  Various  types  of  cattle 
waterers  and  tank  heaters,  as  well  as  different  types  of  water  systems 
employing  plastic  pipe  and  fittings  will  also  be  shown. 

Discussion  of  experimental  data  as  they  apply  to  the  breeder 
and  the  feeder  will  make  up  the  afternoon's  program  in  the  auditorium. 
Cattle  on  test  will  be  seen  at  the  farm. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  1,  1951 

Check  Winter  Heating  Equipment  for  Safety 

Check  over  your  farm  home  heating  equipment  and  condition 
it  for  safe  winter  service.  Cold  weather  and  fire-up  days  are  just 
around  the  corner. 

J.  W.  Matthews,  executive  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Rural 
Safety  Council ,  reminds  that  with  the  approach  of  the  winter  season 
farm  property  fires  always  Increase  in  numbers  and  severity. 

Farm  families  should  also  remember  that  winter  brings  a  toll 
of  carbon  monoxide  casualties.  This  colorlessj  odorless,  deadly  gas 
gives  no  warning  when  it  strikes. 

Defective  chimneys  rank  high  as  a  cause  of  farm  fires  dur- 
ing the  heating  season,  Matthews  points  out.  All  chimney  joints 
should  be  tight  and  a  spark  arrester  should  be  installed  when  com- 
bustible roofs  are  nearby.  See  that  stove  or  furnace  pipes  are  in 
good  condition  and  a  safe  distance  from  walls, ceilings,  curtains  or 
papers . 

Here  are  some  additional  recommendations  from  the  Illinois 
^   Rural  Safety  Council: 

1.  Repair  cracks  or  other  defects  and  replace  rusted  and 
burned  out  stove  and  furnace  pipes. 

2.  Make  sure  that  combustible  materials  are  protected  from 
excessive  heat.  Use  a  metal  or  asbestos  floor  covering  under  wood  or 
coal  burning  stoves.  Use  double  metal,  ventilated  thimbles  where 

;  stove  pipes  pass  through  walls. 

3.  Never  use  petroleum  products  to  start  or  hasten  a  fire. 
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Add  heating  safety  -  2 

4.  Don't  gamble  with  leaky  connections,  defective  equip- 
ment or  poor  adjustment  on  kerosene  stoves,  oil-burning  furnaces  or 
other  equipment  using  petroleum  products. 

5.  See  that  tank  heaters,  feed  heaters  and  other  types  of 
heating  equipment  around  your  farmstead  are  installed  safely  and  kept 
in  good  repair. 

6.  Make  sure  that  dampers  in  stoves  or  furnaces  are  never 
closed  enough  to  force  carbon  monoxide  or  other  gases  out  into  the 
room. 

7.  When  you  add  coal  to  furnace  or  stove,  guard  against 
completely  extinguishing  the  flame  by  adding  the  coal  only  at  one 
side  of  the  fire  box. 

PAJ:lw  -30- 

Universlty  Has  Sheep  Production  Day  November  6 

Sheep  breeders  will  be  able  to  hear  latest  reports  of  re- 
search, more  profitable  production  methods,  and  tips  on  wool  growing 
and  marketing  from  some  of  the  country's  top  sheep  experts  at  Sheep 
Production  Day,  November  6,  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

U.  S.  Garrlgus,  head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  Univer- 
sity, invites  all  interested  farmers  to  attend  this  event.  Tours  of 
the  sheep  farm  at  the  University  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Speakers  and 
research  reports  will  highlight  the  afternoon  session  in  the  Univer- 
sity auditorium  starting  at  12:45  p.m. 

I         This  "field  day"  for  Illinois  sheep  producers  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  several  years.  Program  planners  are  arranging 
a  full  schedule  of  interesting  guest  speakers  to  help  with  sheep  pro- 
luction  and  marketing  problems.  Mark  the  date  on  your  calendar  and 
plan  to  attend. 
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New  Test  for  Vibriosis  Available  to  Farmers 


Illinois  farmers  have  a  new  weapon  in  the  battle  to  whip 
vibriosis,  a  disease  of  cattle  that  causes  abortions  and  breeding 
failures. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan,  a  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian,  says 
a  laboratory  test  for  vibriosis  is  now  available  to  veterinarians  who 
submit  blood  samples  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine's  diagnos- 
tic laboratory.  Although  the  test  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
earlier  research  has  shown  it  to  be  quite  accurate. 

Vibriosis,  along  with  brucellosis  and  trichomoniasis,  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  major  causes  of  abortions  in  cattle.  Abor- 
tions due  to  vibriosis  usually  occur  during  the  first  six  months  of 
pregnancy.  The  disease  spreads  in  much  the  same  way  as  brucellosis-- 
aborted  fetuses  and  discharges  from  infected  animals  cari-y  the  germs, 
(Thlch  may  be  picked  up,  usually  through  the  mouth,  by  other  cattle. 

You  should  suspect  vibriosis  if  your  cows  abort  during  the 
first  six  months  of  pregnancy  or  if  they  don't  settle  properly  after 
breeding.   If  the  test  is  to  be  accurate,  the  blood  sample  must  be 
drawn  within  l4  days  after  the  abortion  or  breeding  failure. 

Dr.  Bryan  says  one  blood  sample  may  be  submitted  for  both 
brucellosis  and  vibriosis,  but  the  veterinarian  must  request  that  the 
vibriosis  test  be  made. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  8,  1951 

Boars  Need  Blood  Test  Before  Sale 

You  now  need  a  veterinarian's  certificate  that  your  male 
swine  have  been  tested  and  certified  free  of  brucellosis  before  you 
can  sell  them  or  their  services. 

H.  W.  Hannah,  professor  of  agricultural  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  remjnds  Illinois  swine  producers  that  a  new  law  on 
Bang's  disease  in  swine  was  passed  during  the  last  session  of  the 
state  legislature. 

This  new  law  says  that  no  person  shall  sell  or  offer  to 
sell  any  male  swine  or  services  of  any  male  swine  for  breeding  pur- 
poses unless  the  animal  has  been  tested  by  a  licensed  and  accredited 
veterinarian  and  found  to  be  free  of  brucellosis  germs  according  to 
the  procedure  set  out  in  the  law.  The  test  must  have  been  made  with- 
in the  30  days  prior  to  the  sale  or  offer  to  sell. 

The  law  also  requires  that  you  show  this  certificate  to  any 
person  buying  the  services  of  the  animal  and  give  it  to  anyone  to 
whom  possession  or  ownership  of  the  animal  Is  transferred. 

Violations  of  this  law  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $100. 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  law  by  writing  to  the  Illinois 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Springfield. 

Veterinarians  must  have  been  approved  by  the  Illinois  State 

Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  agglutination  tests  before  they 

can  legally  sign  brucellosis-free  certificates. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  8,  1951 

Square  Dance  Teams  In  International  Festival 

Twenty  square  dance  teams  from  as  many  Illinois  communities 
will  present  a  10-minute  set  during  the  International  Square  Dance 
Festival  in  Chicago  on  October  26  and  27. 

The  Illinois  teams  will  show  their  skill  at  the  Friday  eve- 
'  ning  session  on  October  26.   Sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Internation- 
al Livestock  Exposition  Amphitheater. 

E.  H.  Regnier,  chairman  of  the  state  square  dance  committee, 
reports  that  10  of  the  teams  are  from  rural  areas  and  represent  selec- 
tions made  during  competition  at  the  Illinois  Farm  Sports  Festival 
Square  Dance  Jamboree  held  in  Urbana  last  February. 

The  other  10  sets  will  represent  municipal  recreation  square 
dance  programs  and  square  dance  clubs  of  towns  and  cities.   Elmer  C. 
Hawkins  of  Decatur  will  be  the  caller  for  the  Illinois  feature. 

The  20  sets  to  take  part  in  the  program  will  be  the  first . 
ones  who  express  a  willingness  to  demonstrate  their  wares  at  the 
festival.  All  others  who  want  to  do  so  may   join  in  the  dancing, 
calling,  teaching  and  learning  following  the  formal  presentation. 

The  International  Festival  is  not  a  contest,  Regnier  empha- 
sizes.  Anyone  who  attends  may  take  part.   Purchase  of  a  ticket  to  the 
night  program  entitles  the  bearer  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
meetings,  callers'  swap  sessions,  dance  instruction  and  demonstration 
and  exchange  sessions,  or  to  just  sit  and  watch. 


j  You  can  get  tickets  by  mall  by  writing  to  the  International 

■  Square  Dance  Festival,  care  of  VTLS,  Chicago  7.   There  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  everyone  who  attends  to  square  dance. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  8,  1951 

Pick  Mature  Green  Tomatoes  Before  Frost 

If  you  have  some  mature  green  tomatoes  In  your  garden,  It 
nay  pay  you  to  pick  them  while  they  are  still  green  and  before  the 
frost  gets  them. 

J.  P.  McCollum,  professor  of  vegetable  crops  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  you  will  probably  get  better  qual- 
ity tomatoes  just  before  frost  if  you  don't  try  to  let  them  ripen  on 
the  vine . 

Mature  green  tomatoes  will  ripen  over  about  a  three-week 
period  after  they  have  been  picked.  By  picking  them,  you  can  save 
them  from  freezing  and  lengthen  your  tomato  season  considerably. 

Ripen  these  green  tomatoes  in  diffused  sunlight  to  hasten 
isoloring.   Temperatures  of  65  to  73  degrees  are  best,  and  relative 
liumidity  should  be  high  in  order  to  keep  the  fruit  from  shriveling 
and  drying  out.   If  the  tomatoes  have  already  begun  to  color  before 
70U  pick  them,  light  will  be  of  no  help  in  ripening. 

Tomatoes  color  very  slowly  in  low  temperatures,  McCollum 

3ays .   Before  getting  a  good  color  during  cool  fall  days,  they  may 

become  soft  and  mealy,  with  a  flat  taste.   Pick  them  right  after 

30loring  begins,  and  they  will  develop  a  red  color  quickly  off  the 

plant  without  too  much  loss  of  vitamins  and  sugars. 

I         Not  only  quality,  but  also  yields  can  be  improved  by  picking 
ftomatoes  before  they  are  fully  vine-ripened.  You  may  have  had  vigor- 
pus  plants  loaded  with  tomatoes  fall  to  give  a  good  yield  because  of 
unfavorable  weather  during  the  harvest  season.  Yields  have  been 
ioubled  at  the  Des  Plalnes  experiment  field  when  tomatoes  were  picked 
Jhen  they  began  to  change  color  Instead  of  when  they  were  fully  ripe. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  8,  1951 


Dutch  Elm  Disease  Appears  in  Illinois 


As  if  phloem  necrosis,  a  disease  that  is  killing  American 
elm  trees  in  Illinois,  weren't  enough  to  worry  about,  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease has  also  crossed  the  eastern  "boundary  into  the  state. 

J.  N.  Spaeth,  head  of  the  forestry  department  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  at  least  11  new  cases  of 
Dutch  elm  disease  have  been  located  this  year.  Five  of  the  trees  were 
in  Douglas  county,  four  in  Champaign  county  and  one  each  in  Lawrence 
and  Coles  counties. 

So  far  this  disease  isn't  serious  in  Illinois.  But  for- 
esters are  anxious  to  have  all  cases  of  Dutch  elm  disease  reported  so 
that  they  can  check  its  progress  and  take  adequate  control  measures. 
First  case  appeared  at  Charleston,  Coles  county,  in  1950  after  the 
disease  had  been  found  in  Indiana  for  several  years. 

Normal  elms  are  losing  their  leaves  now,  so  it  won't  do  any 
good  to  check  your  elms  for  the  disease  until  next  spring.   Then  watch 
for  sudden  wilting  and  drying  of  the  leaves,  and  especially  for  dead 
leaves  on  one  or  more  branches  that  do  not  seem  to  have  been  injured 
mechanically. 

You  won't  be  able  to  tell  what  disease  your  elm  tree  may 
have.   Cut  several  sections  6  to  10  inches  long  and  from  pencil  size 
to  1  Inch  in  diameter  from  an  affected  branch  which  is  not  completely 
dead  but  is  dying.   Send  these  sections  to  the  State  Natural  History 
Survey,  Urbana .   Scientists  there  will  test  the  samples  for  disease 
and  recommend  necessary  action. 
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add  Dutch  elm  -  2 

Best  protection  from  Dutch  elm  disease  is  to  destroy  in- 
fected trees,  Spaeth  says.  You  can  spray  your  valuable  elms  v^ith 
DDT  to  help  protect  them.   Dutch  elm,  as  well  as  phloem  necrosis,  is 
spread  by  insects  that  fly  from  diseased  trees  to  healthy  ones.  Spray- 
ing the  trunk  branches  and  twigs  with  DDT  before  the  trees  leaf  out 
in  the  spring  helps  to  destroy  the  insect  pests  before  they  can  trans- 
mit the  diseases. 

Dutch  elm  differs  from  phloem  necrosis  in  that  you  can  stop 
the  spread  of  the  disease  in  a  tree  by  cutting  out  single  Infected 
branches  before  the  infection  spreads  throughout  the  tree. 

Slow-growing,  weak  or  otherwise  unhealthy  trees  are  most 

likely  to  get  Dutch  elm  disease.  Vigorous,  healthy  trees  are  less 

attractive  to  the  bark  beetles  that  spread  the  infection.  You  can 

help  protect  your  trees  by  fertilizing  and  watering  them  to  keep  them 

healthy. 

Get  suggestions  on  how  to  keep  trees  healthy  by  writing  to 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana ,  for  Natural  History  Survey  Circu- 
lar 36,  "Planting  and  Care  of  Shade  Trees."  This  publication  does 
not,  however,  discuss  Dutch  elm  disease. 

RAJ:lw  -30- 

Lay  Animal  Sciences  Laboratory  Cornerstone 

Cornerstone  for  the  new  $2,480,000  Animal  Sciences  labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  was  laid  in 
a  simple  ceremony  on  Tuesday,  October  2. 

Dean  H.  P.  Rusk  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  a  short 
talk  said  that  the  new  building  with  its  specialized  equipment  would 
provide  the  modern  facilities  needed  for  studying  the  most  complex 
problems  of  producing,  processing  and  using  animal  products. 

The  outside  of  the  4-story,  T-shaped  building  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  building  is  scheduled  for  occupancy  by  September  1952. 
It  contains  about  75,000  square  feet  of  classroom,  laboratory,  office 
and  other  work  space  and  will  house  about  35  staff  workers  in  animal 
nutrition,  dairy  science  and  food  technology.  Formal  dedication  and 
open  house  will  be  held  later. 

A  copper  box  containing  43  documents  and  38  pictures  was 
sealed  in  the  3}C00-pound  limestone  cornerstone  before  it  was  placed 
in  position  in  the  wall  near  the  front  door. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  15,  1951 


Don't  Let  Fuel  Oil  Tank  Leak 


The  best  way  to  get  the  oily  taste  out  of  your  water  supply 
if  your  fuel  oil  tank  leaks  into  the  water  source  is  not  to  let  it 
happen  in  the  first  place. 

Prank  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove 
the  taste  of  fuel  oil  from  water. 

If  your  fuel  oil  tank  or  lines  do  leak  into  the  source  of 
your  water  supply,  your  only  remedy  may  be  to  continue  to  clean  and 
pump  out  the  well  for  many  weeks  until  the  taste  is  completely  gone. 

Prevent  this  problem  by  checking  your  oil  drums  and  fuel 

lines  to  be  sure  they  are  not  broken  or  cracked  and  that  all  the 

valves  are  in  good  condition. 

Be  sure  that  all  the  connections  on  the  tank  are  tight  and 
are  not  allowing  oil  to  drip  on  the  ground,  Andrew  suggests.   See  that 
the  packing  nut  on  the  shut-off  valve  stem  is  tight.   If  the  tank  is 
corroded  on  the  outside,  you  can  clean  it  and  prevent  more  corrosion 
with  a  coat  of  metallic  zinc  paint. 

One  common  way  to  cause  a  fuel  line  to  leak  is  running  into 
it  with  a  power  mower  or  hitting  it  with  a  scythe  when  you  are  cutting 
close  to  it.   Check  the  entire  line  to  see  that  it  is  not  broken  or 
cut.   Children  on  bicycles  or  coaster  wagons  may  also  bend  or  kink 
the  fuel  line  and  cause  leaks  if  they  hit  or  run  over  the  line. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  15,  1951 
Many  Fall  Pigs  Still  Not  Vaccinated  for  Hog  Cholera 

Have  your  fall  pigs  vaccinated  against  hog  cholera  If  you 
haven't  already  done  so. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Beamer,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine,  says  a  large  number  of  Illinois  swine  herds  still 
have  not  been  vaccinated,  and  it's  these  herds  that  are  having  the 
most  trouble  with  cholera  losses  right  now. 

One  of  three  methods  of  vaccination  can  be  used.   The  pigs 
can  be  treated  with  serum  and  virus,  crystal  violet  or  BTV  vaccine. 

If  the  serum  and  virus  method  is  used,  have  your  pigs  vac- 
cinated at  about  six  vreeks  of  age.   Pigs  are  cheaper  to  vaccinate  at 
this  age  because  they're  small  and  take  less  vaccine.  And  it's  usual- 
ly better  for  them  to  be  treated  when  they're  young. 

To  safeguard  against  cholera  "breaks"  when  the  serum  and 
virus  method  is  used,  have  your  veterinarian  examine  the  pigs  before 
he  vaccinates  them  to  be  sure  they  are  free  from  disease. 

If  you  prefer  either  the  crystal  violet  or  BTV  method, 
have  the  pigs  treated  at  about  10  weeks  of  age.   Pigs  suckling  cholera' 
immune  sows  get  their  best  protection  with  crystal-violet  or  BTV  if 
vaccinated  two  or  three  weeks  after  weaning, 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  15,  1951 

Soybean  Prices  May  Already  Have  Risen  Almost  to  Peak 

Soybean  prices  may  already  have  risen  just  about  to  their 
peak  this  early  In  the  season.  In  the  opinion  of  G.  L.  Jordan,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

The  recent  price  rise  to  about  $2.65  during  harvest  may 
largely  replace  the  usual  Increase  that  normally  comes  later  In  the 
marketing  season.  This  would  be  true  on  the  basis  of  prospective 
average  bean  prices,  barring  any  further  serious  Inflation  and  an 
exceptional  export  demand. 

In  fact,  Jordan  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  sea- 
son's peak  soybean  prices  occurred  In  December  or  January,  which  is 
much  earlier  than  usual. 

Price  movements  are  likely  to  be  erratic  this  season,  but 
less  so  than  in  1950-51.  There  is  nothing  in  sight  to  suggest  that 
soybean  prices  will  approach  last  year's  peak.  Holding  beans  for  as 
much  as  $3.00  would  therefore  seem  pretty  risky. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  15,  1951 

Illinois  4-H'er3  Do  Well  at  Dairy  Congress 

Illinois  4-H'ers  took  third  place  as  a  state  group  in  the 
Guernsey  breed  show  at  the  recent  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  Guernsey  was  the  only  breed  class  in  which  they 
showed . 

Robert  Vary,  Sterling,  took  second  place,  while  Charles 
Connour,  Hindsboro,  and  Wayne  Mohr,  Normal,  were  sixth  and  seventh 
with  their  Guernsey  calves.  Vary  and  Mohr  were  first  and  second  in 
the  senior  calf  division  of  the  Guernsey  breed  at  this  year's  Illi- 
nois State  Pair,  while  Connour  showed  the  first-place  junior  calf. 

Joe  Dean,  Champaign,  showed  the  third-place  junior  calf  in 
the  Jersey  breed  at  the  Congress  in  the  open  show.   There  was  h-E 
competition  only  in  the  Guernsey  breed;  all  other  breeds  were  open 
class. 

Douglas  county's  Illinois  state  champion  4-H  dairy  judging 

team  finished  in  a  tie  with  Michigan  in  22nd  place  in  the  4-H  judging 

competition.  However,  they  finished  third  in  the  Holstein  breed. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  15,  1951 

Corn  Picker  Accident  Can  Happen  to  You 

More  than  100  Illinois  farmers  last  year  disproved  the 
theory  that  "It  can't  happen  to  me." 

They  were  killed  or  injured  seriously  by  their  own  corn 
pickers. 

Wendell  Bowers,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reminds  you  that  the  best  time  to 
practice  safety  is  before  you  are  injured.   Make  up  your  mind  now  to 
be  very  careful  on  your  own  picker  this  fall  and  to  use  your  influence 
to  get  your  neighbors  to  be  careful,  too. 

Bowers  says  a  corn  picker  can  be  just  as  safe  as  you  want 
to  make  it.  A  safe  corn  picker  is  one  that  is  mechanically  sound, 
well  adjusted  and  operated  correctly. 

Approach  your  corn  picker  with  respect.  Don't  try  to  un- 
clog,  adjust,  oil  or  grease  it  while  it  is  running.   If  it  clogs  in 
aplte  of  your  best  efforts,  shut  off  the  power  and  take  off  the  shaft 
before  you  try  to  unclog  it. 

One  of  the  biggest  dangers  in  corn  picker  operation.  Bowers 
says,  occurs  when  the  operator  gets  in  a  hurry  to  finish.  Never  be 
in  a  hurry;  if  you  wind  up  in  the  hospital  minus  a  hand  or  foot,  it 
certainly  won't  be  worth  the  extra  corn  you  could  be  picking  while 
you  take  the  time  to  unclog  the  picker  correctly. 

Another  big  danger  comes  in  operating  a  corn  picker  when 
:you  are  tired.   Many  a  foot  has  been  lost  when  a  tired,  irritated  op- 
lerator  tried  to  kick  clogged  rolls  loose  along  toward  dusk. 
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add  pickers  -  2 

Allow  only  qualified  operators  to  run  your  corn  picker.   If 
you  have  a  fear  of  pickers,  let  someone  else  take  your  place.   If 
more  than  one  of  your  crew  is  qualified  to  run  a  picker,  change  op- 
erators once  in  a  while. 

There  is  always  a  danger  of  fire  during  corn  picking.  To 
help  save  your  tractor  or  picker  if  shucks  should  catch  fire  from  a 
hot  manifold,  it  is  wise  to  carry  a  fire  extinguisher  on  the  tractor. 
RAJ:lw  -30- 

Young  Farmers  Enroll  in  Short  Course 

Enrollments  are  coming  in  for  the  new  short  course  on  farm- 
ing and  farm  problems  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  this  winter. 

Marshall  J.  Scott,  short  course  director,  reports  that  more 
than  8C  letters  requesting  application  blanks  have  already  been  re- 
'eelved  from  interested  young  farmers.  The  first  two  definitely  en- 
rolled in  the  course  Include  a  35-year-old  fertilizer  salesman  and 
Hast  year's  Illinois  FFA  Star  Parmer.   Printed  application  blanks  are 
now  available  at  your  county  farm  adviser's  office,  or  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  In  Urbana . 

Classes  will  be  held  from  November  2h   to  December  20,  with 
the  next  two  weeks  out  for  Christmas  vacation,  and  then  will  continue 
from  January  3  to  January  25. 

j         Prom  10  to  12  general  agriculture  courses  will  be  offered, 
including  work  in  farm  management,  marketing,  farm  machinery,  crop 
production,  soil  management,  livestock  and  dairy  cattle  feeding  and 
management,  forestry  and  horticulture. 

I         To  be  eligible  to  enroll,  a  boy  must  be  a  high  school  grad- 
uate, or  at  least  18  years  of  age,  and  must  have  had  farm  experience. 
If  he  does  not  live  on  a  farm,  the  farm  experience  may  have  been  ob- 
tained through  summer  farm  work  or  through  the  successful  completion 
of  4-H  or  vocational  agriculture  projects. 
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Kernel  Moisture  Not  Reliable  for  Picking  Time 


Safest  way  to  know  whether  or  not  your  corn  Is  ready  for 
picking  is  to  have  It  tested  for  moisture. 

Prank  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  many  farmers  have  wondered 
why  their  corn  either  spoiled  in  the  crib  after  it  was  picked  or 
gained  moisture  there.   They  thought  It  was  dry  enough  before  they 
picked  It. 

Andrew  says  the  main  reason  is  that  corn  dries  from  the 
outside  in,  toward  the  cob.  When  kernels  in  the  field  test  25  per- 
cent moisture,  the  cob  may  still  test  as  high  as  45  percent. 

As  the  kernel  moisture  drops  to  about  21  percent,  cob  mois- 
ture comes  down  to  around  28  to  3^  percent.  That's  why  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  kernel  moisture  in  the  field  be  down  to  at  least  21 
percent  for  safe  storage  in  the  ear. 

Those  farmers  were  right  in  saying  that  their  corn  got  wet- 
ter after  it  was  put  Into  the  crib.   It  was  simply  the  higher  moisture 
coming  out  of  the  cob  into  the  kernels. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  22,  1951 

Heavy  Cattle  Need  More  Land  for  Feed 

It  takes  16  percent  more  land  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain 
on  heavy  steers  than  on  calves,  reports  F.  J.  Reiss,  University  of 
Illinois  farm  management  specialist. 

Using  19^9-50  figures  from  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management 
Service,  Reiss  found  that  it  took  3.1  acres  to  put  on  1,000  pounds  of 
gain  for  good-to-choice  steer  calves.  With  the  same  grade  of  heavy 
steers,  though,  it  took  3.6  acres. 

The  specialist  took  average  amounts  of  corn,  oats,  silage, 
hay,  pasture  and  supplement  required  to  feed  10  calves  from  a  weight 
of  4l6  to  999  pounds  each.  He  then  converted  these  amounts  into  acres 
of  good  land  needed  to  produce  them.   He  did  the  same  thing  for  10 
heavy  steers  fed  from  855  pounds  up  to  1,148  po\xnds. 

For  calves,  Reiss  found  that  the  gain  per  acre  was  320  pounds; 
they  were  on  the  farm  for  36I  days.  The  heavy  steers  showed  a  gain 
of  276  pounds  per  acre  and  were  on  the  farm  for  163  days. 

At  the  same  time,  Reiss  notes  that  feed  cost  per  100  pounds 

of  gain  for  calves  has  gone  up  from  $19  in  19^9-50  to  an  estimated  $22 

this  I95I-52  season.  For  heavy  cattle  feed  costs  have  risen  from  $23 

to  $32  for  the  same  period. 

From  all  these  facts,  Reiss  says  you  can  afford  to  add  $2.50 
to  $3.00  to  the  feed  cost  per  100  pounds  of  gain  on  heavy  cattle  in 
Drder  to  get  $1.00  more  in  selling  price.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way. 
If  you  raise  the  selling  price  by  about  one-third  of  the  added  cost  of 
gain,  you're  not  losing  money. 

All  of  these  are  average  figures,  of  course,  and  they  may  not 
iPPly  to  your  own  case.  But  they're  a  guide  to  go  by.   From  all  this 
figuring,  Reiss  is  sure  that  "a  little  pencil-pushing  will  surely  pay 
Dff  this  year"  in  planning  your  cattle-feeding  operations. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  22,  1951 

Drive  Farm  Truck  Safely  to  Avoid  Accidents 

I         Chances  for  accidents  go  up  during  the  fall  when  more  than 
5,000,000  farm  trucks  in  the  United  States  are  used  to  transport  farm 
produce  to  market. 

J.  \J .   Matthews,  executive  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Rural 
Safety  Council,  says  this  increased  use  of  farm  trucks  means  that  safe 
operation  to  avoid  accidents  is  a  "must." 

Matthews  reports  that  the  use  and  number  of  farm  trucks  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years.  Records  of  the  Rural  Safety 
Douncil  show  that  traffic  accidents  are  the  No.  1  killer  of  farm  people. 

Keep  your  truck  in  good  mechanical  condition,  Matthews 
suggests.  Don't  gamble  with  bad  lights,  defective  brakes  or  steering 
and  poor  windshield  wipers. 

Although  Illinois  law  requires  you  to  take  your  truck  through 
a  safety  check-up  lane  ,twlce  each  year,  don't  wait  until  check-up  time 
to  have  repairs  made.  The  next  deadline  for  checking  is  November  1. 

Know  the  meaning  of  traffic  signs  and  always  obey  them. 
Always  come  to  a  full  stop  when  you  enter  a  main  highway  and  at 
regular  stop  signs,  and  do  not  proceed  until  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

Be  alert  and  courteous  when  you  are  on  the  road.  You'll  be 

much  safer  if  you  don't  drive  too  fast  and  if  you  stay  on  your  own 

side  of  the  road.   Slow  down  for  turns,  and  use  proper  hand  signals 

so  that  the  next  driver  will  know  what  you  plan  to  do.  Watch  closely 

for  pedestrians,  and  never  drive  when  you  are  sleepy  or  under  the 

influence  of  alcohol. 
i-  -30- 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  22,  1951 


Feeding  Antibiotics  No  Help  to  Fatten  Cattle 


Present  Indications  are  that  antibiotics  in  the  ration  of 
your  fattening  cattle  will  not  help  their  growth  rate. 

That's  what  A.  L.  Neumann,  professor  of  animal  science  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  tell  visitors 
at  the  annual  Cattle  Feeders'  Day,  November  2,  at  Urbana. 

Some  research  projects  on  the  benefits  of  feeding  antibiotics 
to  beef  cattle  have  been  conducted  at  the  college.  Neumann  will  be 
one  of  the  speakers  during  the  day  to  report  on  that  and  similar 
research. 

Other  research  reports  will  include  methods  of  feeding  corn 

to  silage-fed  cattle,  feeding  yearling  heifers  to  different  slaughter 

grades,  gi-azing  experiments  of  1951  j  salt  consumption  of  cattle  and 

reducing  shrinkage  in  silos,  by  R.  R.  Snapp,  head  of  the  beef  cattle 

division  at  the  college,  and  L.  H.  Horn,  assistant  in  animal  science.' 

Visitors  will  also  get  a  firsthand  report  on  the  beef  cattle 
outlook  for  the  next  year  from  R.  W.  Grieser,  Chicago  Producers 
Commission  association  cattle  manager.  A.  J.  Dyer,  beef  cattle  divi- 
sion at  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  scheduled  to  tell  "How  We  Peed 
'em  in  Missouri. " 

Inspection  of  purebred  and  experimental  cattle  at  the  beef 
cattle  barns  will  start  the  day  at  9:30  a.m.   Prom  10:15  untn  11:30, 
the  morning  session  will  be  held  in  the  livestock  pavilion,  where 
labor-saving  cattle-feeding  equipment  will  be  on  display.  You  will 
be  able  to  look  at  automatic  feed  grinders,  feed  conveyors,  grain 
and  silage  distributors,  feed  unloaders,  tank  heaters  and  cattle 
sprayers . 

P.  W.  Andrew  and  K.  H.  Hinchcliff,  extension  agricultural 
3ngineers  at  the  college,  will  discuss  "Push-Button  Choremen  for 
Livestock  Farms"  and  labor-saving  buildings  and  equipment. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  22,  1951 

Sheepmen  to  Hear  Production  Tips  at  Urbana 

Tips  on  "Breeding  for  Production"  by  Don  Bell,  In  charge 
of  sheep  work  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  will  be  part  of  the  program  during  Sheep  Production  Day  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  on  November  6. 

In  addition  J.  G.  Peterson,  president  of  the  National  Lamb 
Feeders'  association,  will  pass  along  some  money-making  hints  on  "The 
Lamb-Peeding  Situation'.'  Dale  Rouse,  manager  of  the  Illinois  Wool 
Marketing  association,  Paris,  will  give  his  ideas  on  "What  Is  Illinois 
//ool  Worth?" 

U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  Illinois 
Dollege  of  Agriculture,  says  that  this  first  Sheep  Production  Day 
for  several  years  is  planned  to  help  show  sheepmen  the  way  to  greater 
profits  through  more  efficient  sheep  production. 

The  information-packed  day  will  start  at  9  a.m.  with  tours 
Df  the  University  sheep  farm.  Reports  of  research  will  begin  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  the  University  auditorium.  The  afternoon  program  of  guest 
speakers  will  run  from  12:^5  until  3  p.m. 

Garrigus,  as  chairman  of  the  day's  program,  issues  an 

Invitation  to  all  Illinois  sheep  raisers  to  attend  this  event.  You 

«rlll  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  sheep  research  program  that  is 

going  on  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  to  hear  nationally  known 

speakers  on  three  different  phases  of  the  sheep  industry. 
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Get  Corn  Elevators  Ready  for  Harvest 

Have  your  ear  corn  elevator  lined  up  and  ready  to  go  when 
the  golden  harvest  comes  pouring  in  from  Illinois  fields. 

It  is  especially  important  to  have  your  elevator  lined  up 
If  you  are  using  an  electric  motor  for  power,  says  Frank  Andrew,  ex- 
tension agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 

Here  are  some  suggestions  Andrew  gives  about  adjusting  and 
operating  an  electric-powered  elevator  properly: 

Be  sure  that  the  elevator  itself  is  not  bent,  buckled  or 
twisted  and  that  all  chains  and  bearings  are  in  alignment  for  free 
running  operation. 

Make  sure  that  all  moving  parts  of  the  elevator  are  well 
lubricated. 

Adjust  all  chains  for  proper  tension.  Your  elevator  will 
take  much  extra  power  when  the  chains  are  too  tight  or  when  they  are 
so  loose  that  they  drag  and  bind. 

See  that  the  electric  motor  drive,  pulleys  and  belts  are 
all  in  line.  A  v-belt  will  operate  if  it  is  a  little  out  of  line, 
but  it  will  then  increase  power  needed  and  reduce  the  life  of  belts 
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and  bearings.   Belts  should  be  just  tight  enough  to  run  the  elevator. 
Belts  that  are  too  tight  uill  also  cause  belt  and  bearing  wear. 

Provide  adequate  wiring  for  the  motor.   It  might  be  a  good 
Idea  to  wire  your  crib  to  carry  a  five  horsepower  motor  load  and  pro- 
vide an  electrical  outlet  heavy  enough  to  plug  in  that  large  a  motor. 
You'll  need  a  heavy  duty  rubber- insula  ted  cord  to  reach  from  the  crib 
outlet  to  the  motor. 

If  the  elevator  motor  is  more  than  100  feet  from  the  meter 
pole,  you  may  need  to  install  No.  6  or  Wo.  4  wire  to  carry  the  motor 
load.   Contact  your  power  supplier  for  detailed  information  on  your 
needs. 

Some  farmers  have  been  using  a  three  horsepower  motor  to 
run  their  elevators,  but  others  are  finding  the  five  horsepower  motor 
usable  in  moi'e  places  than  a  three.   They  move  their  larger  motor 
around  to  provide  power  for  ear  corn  drying,  hay  drying  and  feed 
grinding,  as  well  as  elevating. 

Any  electric  motor  on  a  portable  ear  corn  elevator  should 
be  well-grounded  for  safety  from  electric  shock.   Ground  the  motor  by 
connecting  the  third  or  neutral  wire  of  a  220-volt  circuit  to  the 
motor  frame.   Also  provide  some  sort  of  weather-proof  cover  for  the 
'motor  when  it  is  used  outside.   Throw  a  tub  or  sheet  metal   cover  or 
tarpaulin  over  the  motor  when  you  are  not  using  it. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  29,  1951 

Give  Rules  for  Estimating  Field  Corn  Loss 

It's  easy  to  estimate  closely  the  amount  of  both  ear  and 
shelled  corn  that  you  leave  in  your  fields  as  you  pick  It. 

Wendell  Bowers,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  gives  some  formulas  that  you  can 
use  in  your  own  fields. 

If  your  field  was  check  planted  in  rows,  20  shelled  ker- 
nels found  for  each  hill  equal  one  bushel  an  acre  lost.   If  your 
field  was  drill  planted  in  rows,  20  kernels  found  in  3|  feet  along 
the  row  equal  about  one  bushel  an  acre. 

To  get  a  good  estimate  of  your  losses,  count  the  total  num- 
ber of  kernels  in  a  strip  kO   inches  wide  and  80  inches  long  extending 
across  the  two  rows  that  you  have  just  picked.   Divide  that  number 
by  40  to  find  how  many  bushels  an  acre  you  are  leaving  in  the  field. 

To  figure  ear  corn  loss,  pick  up  the  ears  except  nubbins 
that  you  find  around  4o  consecutive  hills  of  checked  corn,  or  from 
132  feet  (44  steps)  of  drilled  row.  Each  ear  represents  a  bushel  of 
corn  left  for  each  acre,  because  the  area  measured  Is  about  l/lOOth 
of  an  acre  and  there  are  100  ears  to  each  bushel  on  the  average. 

Spot  checks  In  central  Illinois  cornfields  this  year  have 
I  shown  field  losses  running  from  two  to  22  bushels  an  acre,  with  most 

fields  running  from  four  to  six  bushels  an  acre.  Bowers  says.   Some 
'corn  will  nearly  always  be  lost  because  of  broken  stalks,  but  you  can 

I  reduce  field  losses  by  traveling  slowly,  having  snapping  rolls  prop- 

■i 

!j  erly  adjusted  or  replacing  them  if  they  are  worn. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  29,  1951 

Name  Borden  Award  Winners  at  University 

Mildred  Ann  Kornegger,  21,  Carml,  White  county,  and  Donald 
E.  Walker,  21,  Mazon,  Grundy  county,  have  each  received  one  of  the 
$300  Borden  award  scholarships  this  year  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

These  scholarships  are  given  by  the  Borden  company  each 
year  to  the  top-ranking  senior  agriculture  student  who  has  completed 
two  courses  In  dairy  science  and  the  top  senior  home  economics  stu- 
dent who  has  completed  two  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition. 

Miss  Kornegger  Is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Bernlce  Kornegger, 
manager  of  a  240-acre  farm  near  Carml.   Mildred  was  graduated  from 
the  Crossvllle  community  high  school  In  White  county.   She  had  three 
years  of  4-H  Club  work. 

During  each  of  her  three  years  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, she  has  won  class  honors.   She  Is  a  member  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta, 
all-Unlverslty  freshmen  women's  scholastic  fraternity,  and  is  vice 
president  of  Omlcron  Nu,  scholastic  honorary  home  economics  frater- 
nity. Majoring  in  vocational  home  economics  education,  she  has  main- 
tained a  grade  average  of  4.641  out  of  a  possible  5.0  during  her 
three  years  of  study. 

Walker,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Walker  of  Mazon,  was 
graduated  from  the  Mazon  township  high  school  in  19^8  as  valedic- 
torian.  He  has  had  nine  years  of  4-H  Club  work,  including  two  years 
as  state  outstanding  and  state  project  honor  member.  He  is  an  FFA 
State  Farmer. 

At  the  University,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  meat  judging 
team  and  the  livestock  judging  team.   In  1950  he  won  high  individual 
honors  in  the  beef  division  of  the  meats  judging  contest  at  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition.   He  is  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Club,  business  manager  of  Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  social  fraternity,  and  a 
member  of  Alpha  Zeta,  honorary  agricultural  fraternity.  His  three- 
year  grade  point  average  was  4.623. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  OCTOBER  29,  1951 

Improved  Pasture  Valuable  to  Perry  County  Farmer 

Five  acres  of  Improved  pasture  have  carried  the  equivalent 
of  two  animal  units  an  acre  ever  since  the  first  of  March  for  Allan 
Rountree  of  DuQuoin,  Perry  county. 

That's  abcut  twice  as  much  livestock  as  the  average  Illinois 
pasture  will  take,  according  to  H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestockman 
at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Grasses  and  legumes  in  the  pasture  mixture  include  fescue, 
bromegrass,  timothy,  alfalfa,  ladino  and  lespedeza.   Fescue  and  ladino 
predominate  over  the  bromegrass  and  alfalfa  in  the  growth. 

Rountree  pastured  25  breeding  ewes  and  25  lambs  and  five 

lead  of  yearling  cattle  on  this  five-acre  pasture  beginning  ^{arch  1. 

These  animals  were  off  the  pasture  for  a  three-week  period  starting 

the  last  week  in  June,  during  which  time  Rountree  combined  135  pounds 

"Df  fescue  seed  from  each  acre. 

I         A  group  of  Perry  county  farmers  visited  the  farm  on  Septem- 

3er  28  on  a  pasture  and  livestock  tour  and  found  an  ab'ondance  of  pas- 

:ure.   Rountree  expects  to  keep  the  animals  on  the  five  acres  ^until 

Thanksgiving  or  later. 

I         Rountree  likes  fescue  in  his  pasture  mixtures  for  the  early 

md  late  season  feed  that  it  provides.  He  includes  several  other 

pod  pastures  in  his  sound  land  use  program. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER  29,  1951 

Fall  I 3  Season  for  Swine  Influenza 

Don't  invite  swine  influenza  into  your  herd  by  letting  hogs 
sleep  outside  on  cold  fall  nights  or  in  damp,  drafty  houses. 

This  warning  was  given  today  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Bain,  who  is 
with  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Al- 
though germs  cause  "flu,"  exposure  to  cold  and  dampness  lowers  pigs' 
resistance . 

When  influenza  strikes,  it  takes  only  2  to  3  days  to  spread 
to  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Affected  pigs  are  listless  and  go  off  feed. 
They  often  cough,  and  their  breathing  is  labored  and  jerky.  Watery 
eyes  and  high  temperatures  are  two  other  symptoms  of  influenza. 

Although  few  pigs  die  from  "flu"  (losses  usually  run  from 

1  to  2  percent),  it  takes  5  to  6  days  for  sick  animals  to  recover. 

Even  more  serious  than  this  setback  is  the  danger  that  other  diseases 

may  hit  the  herd  while  they  are  in  a  weakened  condition.   Pneumonia 

frequently  accompanies  influenza;  necro  is  another  disease  that  may 

strike  hogs  with  "flu." 

I         Call  your  local  veterinarian  if  you  suspect  "flu;"  he  can 

make  an  accurate  diagnosis  and  give  treatment  that  may  prevent  other 

complicating  diseases.   Provide  clean,  well-bedded  quarters  that  are 

properly  ventilated.  Better  yet,  supply  these  essentials  at  all  times, 

and  you  can  probably  prevent  the  disease. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  5,  1951 


?own  Meeting  Discussions  Needed  on  Public  Problems 


We  need  a  revival  of  the  town-meeting  system  of  discussing 
[abatable  public  problems,  with  an  honest  effort  made  to  present  all 
)arts  of  problems  affecting  human  existence  and  welfare. 

That's  the  opinion  of  H.  C.  M.  Case,  head  of  agricultural 
sconomics  work  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

"I  believe  the  original  town  meetings  in  this  country  were 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  more  of  the  formulation  of  early  national 
5olicies  and  principles  than  most  of  us  realize,"  declares  Case.  He 
lentlons  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  as  examples. 

From  almost  endless  debates  the  principles  were  developed 
xpon  which  our  democracy  was  established. 

Yet  today,  charges  Case,  "our  citizens  are  not  giving  enough 
ittentlon  to  the  kind  of  laws  we  need.  But  it  is  our  individual  prob- 
.em  and  responsibility  to  help  decide  just  how  far  we  want  our  laws  to 
50"  in  directing  the  conditions  under  which  we  wish  to  live. 

How  else,  except  through  lively  public  discussion,  can  we 

'ote  intelligently  on  an  issue?  Or  pass  new  laws  that  really  origi- 

late  at  the  grassroots? 
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add  town  meetings  -  2 

"Yet,"  asks  Case,  "how  many  people  will  attend  a  local  dis- 
cussion on  some  government  policy  or  issue  when  there  are  stock  car 
races  or  movies  they  can  attend?" 

I  The  agricultural  economist  referred  to  the  recent  Family 

Farm  Policy  Review  meetings.   Hundreds  of  farm  people  were  invited 
in  each  county,  but  perhaps  only  6C  or  fewer  attended,  and  only  half 
of  them  expressed  their  opinions  by  answering  the  questions.   Part  of 
their  failure  to  answer  was  simply  that  they  had  no  opinions. 

I  Case  says  the  agricultural  colleges  are  starting  to  develop 

local  discussions  on  policy  matters  that  affect  farm  and  other  people. 
The  colleges  realize  that  controversial  issues  are  involved.  They 
know  that  the  task  is  not  to  suggest  a  solution  for  a  particular  is- 
sue, but  to  present  to  the  people  all  the  facts  and  conditions  that 
will  help  them  reach  their  own  decision. 

I         The  colleges  believe  that  the  people  will  be  able  to  reach 
sound  conclusions  if  they  know  all  the  facts.  They  realize  too  that 
ethical  choices  are  Involved  and  should  be  presented.   It  is  hoped 
that  this  discussion  program  will  reach  many  other  people  besides 
farmers.   Its  object  is  not  to  indoctrinate,  but  to  point  out  clearly 
the  Issues  involved  and  their  possible  consequences. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER  5,  1951 

11  Nev  Inbreds  Corn  Produced  In  One  Generation  by  Tlme-Savlng  Methods 

Producing  a  new  inbred  line  of  corn  in  one  generation  has 
been  accomplished  this  year  by  scientists  in  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  reports  plant  breeder  D.  E.  Alexander.   In  fact,  11  nev 
inbreds  have  been  produced. 

One  year's  time  is  quite  a  saving  over  the  4  to  7  years 
needed  to  develop  a  new  inbred  by  the  usual  methods.  But  before  the 
new  process  can  be  used  commercially  and  farmers  can  benefit  from  it, 
one  big  problem  must  be  solved:   Some  way  must  be  worked  out  to  double 
the  number  of  chromosomes  in  lO-chromosome  corn  successfully  on  a 
large  scale. 

I         Chromosomes  carry  the  genes  that  govern  the  inherited  char- 
acteristics of  different  corn  hybrids.  Normally  corn  has  20  chromo- 
somes. But  the  new  inbreds  came  from  plants  with  only  10  chromosomes. 

Perhaps  chromosome  number  can  be  doubled  artificially  with 
a  poisonous  chemical,  colchicine,  injected  into  the  seed  before  plant- 
ing.  Plant  breeders  will  test  this  possiblity  this  winter. 

Alexander  explains  that  if  many  lO-chromosome  plants  can  be 
made  to  set  seed,  the  chances  of  getting  better  inbred  lines--and  thus 
better  corn  hybrids--will  be  Increased  considerably. 

i         Here's  how  the  11  new  inbreds  were  produced  in  only  one  sea- 
son.  A  special  pollen  parent  from  L.  P.  Randolph  of  the  U.  3.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  crossed  with  various  common  hybrids.  V/hen 
seed  from  these  crosses  was  germinated,  the  tiny  roots  were  either 
bright  red  or  white.  The  white-rooted  seedlings  were  saved  and  trans- 
planted to  soil  in  a  heated  greenhouse  last  winter.  These  plants  had 
only  10  chromosomes. 

i 

Of  literally  thousands  of  germinated  corn  seeds,  only  160 
had  white  roots,  and  127  of  these  survived  transplanting.  However, 
only  11  of  the  127  set  seed  and  became  new  inbreds .  The  big  problem 
is  to  get  more  of  them  to  set  seed. 

Similar  work  is  being  done  by  S.  S.  Chase,  Iowa  State  College. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER  5,  1951 

,ame  Nev  Southern  Illinois  Extension  Forester 

Farm  forestry  education  in  Illinois  will  get  another  boost 
1th  the  appointment  of  Robert  E.  Nelson  as  state  extension  forester 
or  southern  Illinois. 

V.  G.  Kaimnlade,  associate  director  of  the  Illinois  Extension 
ervlce,  Urbana,  in  announcing  appointment  of  Nelson  effective  Novem- 
sr  15  says  the  former  Arkansas  extension  forester  is  highly  qualified 
or  his  new  position. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Nelson  has  been  extension  farm  forester 
n  Arkansas  since  February  19^6  and  since  last  January  has  been  man- 
gement  assistant,  division  of  forestry  and  parks.  Little  Rock. 

Prior  to  19^6,  Nelson  worked  as  a  land  appraiser  in  Michigan 
nd  as  a  project  forester  and  in  commercial  timber  work  in  Arkansas, 
e  served  nearly  five  years,  from  19^1  to  19^6,  in  the  army  signal 
orps .  He  was  graduated  from  Michigan  State  College  in  1936. 

Appointment  of  Nelson  means  an  intensified  farm  forestry 

xtension  program  in  the  southern  counties  of  the  state,  Kammlade  says, 

here  are  1,147,266  acres  of  woodland  on  farms  in  the  southern  21  coun- 

les .  This  woodland  makes  up  more  than  27  percent  of  the  farm  acre- 

ge.   In  contrast,  proportion  of  woodland  on  farms  in  the  rest  of  the 

tate  is  only  nine  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  another  estimated  836,638  acres,  or  20 
ercent,  of  agricultural  acreage  in  southern  Illinois,  should  be 
lanted  to  forest  crops.  These  include  lands  that  are  too  steep,  too 
eriously  eroded  or  too  low  in  fertility  to  produce  other  farm  crops 
fflciently,  and  other  areas  of  enforced  idleness. 

Ij        The  new  district  extension  forester  will  be  headquartered 
'it  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station.   He  will  work  through  the 
ounty  extension  personnel  in  conducting  field  days,  tours  and  other 
;Xtension  activities,  and  will  help  with  established  projects  in  the 
i|rea . 
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'  FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  5,    1951 

)5  Ready  to  Fight  Lice  and  Mange  Mltea 

Contented  cows- -and  hogs,  too- -can  make  more  money  for  you. 
tne  way  to  keep  them  contented  is  to  free  them  from  lice  and  mange, 
10  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  lice  and  mange  problem  this  winter. 

This  tip  came  today  from  Dr.  N.  D.  Levlne,  a  parasltolo- 
;ist  with  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
[e  recommends  lindane  and  chlordane  in  a  dip  or  spray  to  control 
oth  lice  and  mange  mites.  The  dip  is  more  effective,  but  it  requires 
lore  equipment  and  is  not  so  practical  in  cold  weather  as  the  spray. 

Although  the  treatment  for  lice  and  mange  is  simple  and 
ffectlve,  neglecting  these  parasites  may  cause  serious  consequences. 
:attle,  especially,  may  become  anemic  if  Infested  with  blood-sucking 
.ice.  Animals  that  spend  much  of  their  time  scratching  themselves 
n  fences,  posts  and  buildings  don't  put  on  rapid,  profitable  gains. 

Mange  symptoms  on  hogs  appear  first  just  above  the  feet 
nd  on  the  head  where  the  skin  is  tender  and  the  hair  is  thin.   The 
ikin  may  appear  rough,  scaly  and  inflamed.   If  mange  mites  are  not 
ontrolled,  the  skin  becomes  thick  and  wrinkled.   Extremely  mangy 
ogs  are  docked  when  sold. 

Lice  and  mites  cause  cattle  to  scratch  themselves  often, 
eaving  tufts  of  hair  on  fences.   Some  of  the  hair  may  even  fall  out. 

Both  lice  and  mange  mites  are  most  serious  in  winter  when 

I 

inimals  are  confined  to  close  quarters,  because  the  parasites  can  be 

aslly  passed  among  the  livestock. 
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Keep  a  Supply  of  Fuses  on  Hand 


It  doesn't  pay  to  replace  your  delayed  action  fuses  on  a 
imotor  circuit  with  regular  fuses. 

Frank  W.  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  a  recent  experience  of  a  Gham- 
'paign  county  farmer  proved  that  point  again. 

Andrew  says  this  particular  farmer  replaced  the  "fusestat" 
//hich  normally  protected  his  pump  house  motor  with  a  regular-type  fuse 
iifhich  was  large  enough  to  start  the  motor  but  too  large  to  "blow"  when 
It  was  overloaded. 

Result  was  that  a  $75  motor  was  nearly  destroyed  because  the 
i'armer  had  used  a  cheaper  fuse  instead  of  the  proper-sized,  15-cent 
Tusestat  replacement. 

To  avoid  burning  out  electric  motors  on  your  farm,  you 
|jhould  always  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  these  delayed-action,  motor- 
protection- type  fuses. 

I 
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Fly  Grub  KIII3  Half  of  Corn  Borers 

Almost  half  the  corn  borers  In  Illinois  were  destroyed  last 
summer  by  a  natural  insect  enemy.   This  insect  has  become  an  Important 
factor,  if  not  one  of  the  dominant  ones,  in  controlling  corn  borers. 

G.  G.  Decker,  Insect  specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of 
\griculture  and  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  says  the  borer  killer 

Ls  called  Lydella  stabulans  grisescens.   It  looks  a  lot  like  the  or- 

I 

iinary  house  fly.   But  its  maggot  eats  nothing  but  corn  borers. 

Decker  says  these  parasites  destroyed  almost  half  the  borers 
In  Illinois  in  1950  and  1951.  Last  winter  ^k   percent  of  all  over- 
wintering borers  were  killed  by  the  Lydella  maggots.   In  some  coun- 
ties  parasitism  ran  as  high  as  75  percent,  and  in  some  fields  up  to 
33  percent. 

But  we  can't  count  on  the  friendly  flies  to  control  borers 

ill  alone,  emphasizes  Decker.  We  still  need  to  clean-plow,  plant 

idapted  hybrids,  delay  planting  (mid-season), and  spray  with  DDT  when 

necessary.   In  fact,  with  the  help  of  the  parasites,  these  control 

aeasures  should  be  even  more  effective  against  borers  than  they  have 

Deen. 

Results  to  date  throughout  the  corn  belt  have  been  due  to 
jooperative  efforts  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  and  various  state  agencies.   From  19^3  to  19^6,  entomolo- 
gists released  batches  of  the  Lydella  parasites  each  year  in  the  same 
L6  spots  scattered  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Wisconsin  line.   They  are  now 
^irmly  established  and  widely  spread  over  the  northern  half  of  Illinois. 
|l         Cost  of  establishing  the  parasites  in  Illinois  amounted  to 
less  than  $10,000.   And  in  1950  they  destroyed  more  corn  borers  than 
:)DT  sprays  that  cost  over  $2,000,000. 

j  Decker  says  there  are  thousands  of  parasites,  maybe  millions, 

■sating  the  Insldes  out  of  overwintering  borers  in  cornfields  right  now. 
Since  you  probably  already  have  some  in  your  fields,  there's  no  need 
,:.o  ask  for  any. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEI^ER  12,  1951 

Cash  Costs  of  $16.893  per  Farm  Reach  Nev  High  In  1950 

Cash  expenses  of  $16,893  per  farm  last  year  reached  a  new 
record  high  In  the  history  of  farm  record-keeping  In  Illinois. 

Never  before  in  26  years  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management 
Service  have  out-of-pocket  cash  costs  been  so  high.   They  took  74  per- 
cent of  total  cash  Income  per  farm  in  1950--more  than  double  the 
$8,008  of  19^5. 

These  are  highlights  from  the  1950  report  of  2,824  farms 
in  the  FBFMS  written  by  A .  G.  Mueller,  F.  J.  Reiss  and  J.  B.  Cunning- 
ham, farm  management  specialists  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

These  are  the  better  farms  in  the  state  because  they're 
(larger  and  have  better  quality  soil.   So  both  their  costs  and  their 
earnings  are  higher  than  those  on  other  farms.   But  the  figures  do 
show  trends  in  what's  happening  in  the  business  of  farming. 

The  report  says  total  cash  income  in  1950  increased  by  5 
percent  over  19^9.  But  during  the  same  year  total  cash  expenses  rose 
12  percent.   The  cash  balance  of  $5,81?  per  farm  in  1950  is  the  low- 
23t  in  the  past  5  years. 

The  report  points  out  that  Income  taxes,  debts  and  interest 
nust  be  deducted  from  the  $5,81?  cash  balance  to  get  the  amount  left 
for  family  living  and  savings.   Also,  on  many  farms,  this  cash  income 
nust  be  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant  or  between  two  or  more 
parties  to  a  profit-sharing  agreement. 

The  net  cash  income  per  acre  for  1950  was  $14.92.   This  is 
i  drop  of  $8.36  from  the  record  high  of  $23.28  for  194?.   At  the  same 
bime,  the  proportion  of  cash  expense  to  cash  income  has  been  going  up. 
\s  this  trend   continues,  successful  farming  will  depend  on  a  stable 
ind  high-level  cash  income,  the  three  men  say. 

With  record  cash  costs  last  year,  farmers  spent  less-than- 
lormal  sums  for  such  capital  items  as  land  improvements,  buildings  and 
aachinery.  Net  cash  income  varied  from  $1.8l  an  acre  in  the  17-county 
nixed  farming  area  of  south-central  Illinois  to  $22.57  In  the  25  east- 
Jentral  cash-grain  counties.  This  area  was  the  only  one  to  show  larg- 
3r  net  earnlnj^s  in  19'^0  than  in  1949. 
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FOR  EELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEIvlBER    12,    1951 

Recognize  Local  h-E   Leaders  November  20 

Local  volunteer  4-H  Club  leaders  of  Illinois  will  have  their 
lay  of  special  recognition  on  Tuesday,  November  20.   That  is  the  day 
3et  this  year  as  Local  Leaders'  Recognition  Day. 

Highlight  of  the  day  will  be  the  6th  annual  Leaders'  Recog- 
litlon  Day  program  and  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Spring- 
field.  Two  agricultural  4-H  Club  leaders  and  two  home  economics  4-H 
plub  leaders  and  a  member  of  the  extension  staff  from  each  county 
lave  been  Invited  to  attend  as  representatives  of  the  more  than  7,000 

|3lub  leaders  in  the  state.   Last  year's  attendance  was  36O  from  83 

i 

:!Ounties . 

Early  arrivals  in  Springfield  will  start  the  day's  activi- 
:ies  with  tours  of  the  Pillsbury  Mills  processing  plant  during  the 
aorning.   From  2  until  3*.30  p.m.,  the  leaders  and  guests  will  hear  a 
urogram  in  the  Centennial  building  auditorium  built  around  the  theme, 
'Know  Your  State  Government."  Various  state  officials  will  be  on  hand 
:o  explain  how  the  state  government  operates. 

Frcm  3:30  until  4:30  p.m.,  the  leaders  will  tour  the  State 
'!apitol  building  and  the  State  Historical  Museum. 

In  the  evening  the  6th  annual  banquet  will  start  at  6  p.m. 
,.n  the  hotel  ballroom.   Kenneth  McFarland,  Topeka ,  Kansas,  nationally 
jiown  educator  and  after-dinner  speaker,  will  be  the  featured  speaker. 
Irs.  Nelson  Cummins,  Dix,  a  20-year  home  economics  4-H  club  leader  in 
efferson  county,  will  respond  for  the  leaders. 
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Leaders'  Recognition  Day  follows  closely  after  National 

4-H  Achievement  Week  so  that  the  local  club  leaders  may  share  in 

some  of  the  public  acclaim  given  to  their  club  members  at  that  time. 

It  is  the  loyal  efforts  of  the  local  leaders  without  pay  that  make 

4-H  Club  work  so  successful  in  every  county. 
RAJ:lw  -30- 

Committee  Named  to  Recommend  New  Agricultural  Dean 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  recommend  a  new  dean  for 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  when  the  present 
dean^  H.  P.  Ruskj  retires  next  September  1. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  named 
seven  persons  to  the  selecting  group. 

Professors  Janice  Smith,  head  of  the  department  of  home  ■ 
economics,  and  G.  ¥.  Salisbury,  head  of  dairy  science  department, 
will  represent  the  executive  committee  on  the  appointment  committee. 

Professors  J.  C.  Hackleman,  agronomy  department,  T.  S.  Ham- 
ilton, animal  science  department,  and  H.  W.  Hannah,  agricultural  eco- 
nomics department,  have  been  named  to  represent  the  faculty  and  staff 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Representing  the  University  as  a  whole  are  Professors  Roger 
Adams,  head  of  the  department  of  chemistry,  and  Marcus  M.  Rhoades 
J  from  the  botany  department. 

Dean  Rusk  has  headed  the  agricultural  college  since  1939. 
He  will  be  68  years  old  next  July  and  has  already  announced  his  de- 
sire to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  academic  year. 

At  that  time  he  will  have  completed  43  years  of  active  serv- 
ice to  Illinois  farmers  and  the  University.   He  joined  the  staff  in 
1910  as  an  associate  in  the  department  of  animal  science  and  headed 
that  department  from  1921  until  his  appointment  as  dean. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  12,  1951 

Rhinitis  Becomes  Threat  to  Svlne  Health 

A  disease  new  to  most  swine  raisers  in  the  midwest  threatens 
to  become  as  serious  a  menace  to  swine  health  as  brucellosis  and  other 
common  hog  diseases.   It's  infectious  atrophic  rhinitis. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Woods,  veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
says  the  disease  is  spreading  so  rapidly  that  some  swine  breeders  in 
llllinols,  Kansas  and  other  nearby  states  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  dwindling  profits  and  death  losses. 

Rhinitis  attacks  the  lining  of  the  nasal  passages  and 
Islnuses.   It  destroys  the  tissues  as  well  as  many  of  the  small  bones 
in  the  nasal  passages. 

Some  pigs  die,  but  the  greatest  loss  is  due  to  reduced 
gains.  After  the  disease  strikes,  hogs  often  take  a  year  to  reach 
the  market  weight  normally  acquired  in  six  months. 

Watch  for  signs  that  resemble  a  cold,  Dr.  Woods  advises. 
First  signs  of  trouble  are  often  sneezing  and  running  noses.  Later 
the  snouts  get  a  "pushed-ln"  or  twisted  appearance.   Sometimes  the 
pig  turns  his  head  sideways. 

If  you  suspect  this  type  of  rhinitis,  it's  important  to 

get  a  diagnosis  from  a  veterinarian  to  be  sure  the  trouble  isn't 

"bull  nose,"  a  more  common  disease  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken. 

When  atrophic  rhinitis  strikes,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mar- 
ket the  herd,  clean  and  disinfect  the  buildings,  lots  and  equipment 
and  stay  out  of  the  swine  business  for  six  months.  And  then  be  sure 
^ito  buy  from  a  breeder  who  has  never  had  the  disease  in  his  herd. 
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Old  31103  Not  Good  for  Storing  Ear  Corn 

If  you  have  an  old  silo  on  your  farm  that  isn't  in  use,  you 
may  be  tempted  to  use  it  for  corn  storage. 

K.  H.  Hinchcllff,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  cautions  that  silos  just  weren't 
built  right  to  use  in  storing  ear  corn. 

Ear  corn,  unless  it  is  much  drier  than  usual  when  it  is  har- 
vested, needs  more  ventilation  than  you  can  economically  provide  in 
a  silo.  Wet  ear  corn  will  spoil  in  a  hurry  if  it  isn't  ventilated. 

You  can  air-dry  a  few  feet  of  ear  corn  in  a  silo  by  put- 
ting in  a  slatted  floor.   But  Hinchcliff  doubts  that  this  system 
would  be  practical  because  of  the  small  number  of  bushels  you  could 
dry  and  store  at  one  time.   In  addition,  you  would  have  the  problem 
of  getting  the  corn  into  and  out  of  the  silo. 

You  can,  however,  store  dry  shelled  corn  safely  in  a  silo, 
provided  it  is  tight,  has  a  dry  floor  above  ground  level  and  has  a 
watertight  roof. 
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Sell  Eggs  When  Prices  Are  High 

Your  poultry  enterprise  will  pay  you  much  tetter  if  you 
plan  your  flock  to  be  at  its  laying  peak  when  egg  prices  are  highest. 

S.  F.  Rldlen  and  E.  E.  Broadbent,  extension  poultry  and 
egg  marketing  specialists  respectively  at  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  say  that  farm  records  quickly  show  the  differences  in 
income  when  farmers  follow  different  flock  practices. 

Two  typical  Illinois  farmers  are  both  good  poultry  pro- 
ducers. However,  one  of  them  follows  the  Illinois  six-point  poultry 
program  closely.   The  other  follows  it  with  some  exceptions  in  proved 
management  practices,  and  he  does  not  follow  an  efficient  marketing 
program. 

The  first  farmer  replaces  his  hens  on  July  1  and  keeps  an 
all-pullet  flock.  Last  year  he  sold  58  percent  of  his  eggs  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year  while  prices  were  high.  His  egg  pro- 
duction went  up  sharply  in  August  while  egg  prices  were  also  rising. 

The  second  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  a  mixed  flock 
of  hens  and  pullets.  He  started  his  pullets  so  late  last  year  that 
they  weren't  ready  to  house  until  October  15  and  didn't  get  into  heavy 
production  until  much  later.   In  the  meantime  his  hens  were  molting 
and  resting.  While  prices  were  high,  his  production  was  low.  He  sold 
only  kO   percent  of  his  eggs  when  prices  were  high. 

The  difference  in  income  from  egg  sales  alone  in  these  two 
flocks  amounted  to  70  cents  a  hen  in  favor  of  the  producer  who  fol- 
lowed the  Illinois  six-point  poultry  program  completely.   If  you  have 
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a  flock  of  500  hens,  an  additional  profit  of  70  cents  a  hen  would 
boost  your  yearly  income  by  $350,  even  if  you  sell  on  a  non-graded 
basis.   If  these  two  producers  had  been  selling  on  a  grade  basis, 
they  might  have  added  another  70  cents  a  hen  profit  by  early  brood- 
ing and  keeping  an  all-pullet  flock. 
I         Ridlen  suggests  four  important  steps  to  keep  in  mind  when 
you  plan  to  make  the  most  of  your  laying  flock:  (l)  brood  early, 
(2)  keep  an  all-pullet  flock,  (3)  have  a  large  volume  of  eggs  to  mar- 
ket when  prices  are  high,  and  (4)  market  your  eggs  on  a  graded  basis. 

Chicks  started  in  Janxoary,  February  or  early  March  may  re- 
quire extra  care  because  of  cold  weather,  but  they  will  pay  extra 
dividends  later. 

Besides  proved  management  practices  and  efficient  marketing, 
the  other  points  In  the  Illinois  six-point  poultry  program  include 
improved  stock,  proper  housing,  good  feeding  and  healthy  flocks. 
RAJ:lw  -30- 
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More  Livestock  Feed  Available  This  Year 

Total  supply  of  grains  and  other  concentrates  available  for 
livestock  feed  during  this  current  feed  year,  1951-52,  will  be  nearly 
137  million  tons.   This  is  about  9  percent  more  than  the  126  million 
tons  actually  fed  in  1950-51. 

S.  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  the  1951-52  feed  supply  of  grains 
and  low-protein  by-products  is  10  percent  larger  this  year  than  last 
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add  feed  supplies  -  2 

year.   Supply  of  high-protein  feeds,  on  an  ollmeal  equivalent  basis, 
is  3  percent  larger. 

Terrill  served  this  year  as  the  University  of  Illinois  rep- 
resentative on  the  feed  survey  committee  of  the  American  Peed  Manu- 
facturers association.   This  committee  has  appraised  the  feed  supply 
and  need  situation  for  the  October  1951 — September  1952  feed  year. 

Estimates  of  the  feed  situation  as  given  above  were  arrived 
at  by  the  committee  after  allowing  for  "normal"  end-of-year  carry- 
overs of  grain,  including  250  million  bushels  of  corn,  and  exports  of 
grains  and  ollmeals  similar  to  those  of  a  year  ago. 

The  committee  also  allowed  for  imports  of  30  million  bush- 
els of  oats  and  25  million  bushels  of  feed  wheat  from  Canada,  and 
industrial  and  other  nonfeed  uses  of  grains  about  equal  to  the  amounts 

'used  last  year. 

b        This  year's  production  of  corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  sor- 
ghums, although  unusually  variable  over  the  nation,  was  about  6  million 
tons  smaller  than  that  of  last  year.   Consequently,  Terrill  says,  the 
Larger  supplies  for  the  1951-52  feed  year  are  due  to  the  larger  in- 
ventories, particularly  of  corn,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

I         Supplies  of  high-protein  feeds,  especially  the  oilseed  meals, 

for  1951-52  appear  to  be  ample  when  compared  with  use  in  previous  years 

and  with  this  year's  grain  supply.  The  1951-52  supply  of  nearly  14 

allllon  tons  is  one- third  larger  than  the  amount  fed  five  years  ago, 

and  it  is  the  largest  on  record. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  19,  1S51 

Anthrax  Found  in  Illinois  Livestock 

Recent  outbreaks  of  anthrax  in  Illinois  indicate  that 
livestockmen  should  be  on  their  guard  against  this  serious  disease. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Woods,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veteri- 
aary  Medicine,  says  ten  outbreaks  of  anthrax  have  been  reported  in 
rillnois  cattle  and  swine  in  the  past  three  months.   Similar  out- 
oreaks  have  occurred  in  several  neighboring  states. 

The  Illinois  outbreaks  were  brought  under  control  quickly 
oj   the  prompt  action  of  local  veterinarians  and  by  state  livestock 
iisease  regulatory  officials. 

Anthrax  is  an  especially  dangerous  disease  because  it  can 
strike  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  livestock  as  well  as  humans.   In 
Livestock,  it  often  hits  fast,  causing  deaths  quickly. 

"A  few  carelessly  handled  outbreaks  are  all  it  would  take 

bo  spread  the  disease  through  an  entire  county  or  through  several 

jounties,"  Dr.  Woods  says. 

Once  anthrax  strikes,  it  can  stay  in  the  soil  for  years, 
naking  it  a  hard  disease  to  stamp  out.   For  this  reason,  veterinar- 
ians urge  that  anthrax  carcasses  be  disposed  of  by  burning. 

If  you  suspect  anthrax,  don't  bother  the  animals  until  they 
:iave  been  examined  by  a  veterinarian.  You  may  get  the  disease  from 
contact  with  sick  or  dead  animals  or  their  discharges. 

I         From  1919  to  1938,  1,683  cases  of  anthrax  occurred  in 
liumans  in  the  United  States.   Since  then,  control  of  the  disease  in 
""arm  livestock  through  modern  methods  has  greatly  reduced  the  dls- 
,jase  as  a  public  health  menace. 
i 

I        Dr.  Woods  urges  livestock  owners  and  veterinarians  to  be 
pn  the  alert  against  anthrax  so  long  as  there  are  areas  in  the  United 
States  that  regularly  have  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER  19,  1951 

Farm  Machinery  Heeds  Special  Care  In  Winter 

Best  way  to  keep  your  farm  machinery  In  good  condition  dur- 
ing the  winter  Is  to  store  It  In  a  machine  shed,  corn  crib  or  the 
barn. 

Wendell  Bowers,  extension  farm  machinery  specialist  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  It  Is  so  Important  to  save  ma- 
chinery In  these  days  of  scarcities  and  high  prices  that  you  could 
well  sacrifice  some  space  In  your  buildings  to  take  care  of  your 
equipment. 

Bowers  suggests  that  you  put  an  antlrust  compound  on  all 
unpalnted  surfaces  and  grease  all  fittings  as  though  you  were  going 
to  use  the  machine.  Apply  old  transmission  grease  or  heavy  oil  to 
chains  or,  better  still,  take  them  off  and  let  them  stand  In  a  pall 
of  light  oil.  Remove  canvases,  roll  them  up  and  store  them  In  a  dry 
place  away  from  rats  and  mice. 

The  winter  months  when  your  farm  machinery  Is  not  In  use 
are  also  the  best  time  to  check  the  machines  and  make  all  needed  re- 
pairs. Then  they  will  be  ready  to  use  when  you  need  them  again  next 
spring  and  summer,  and  you  won't  have  to  take  the  time  then  to  fix 
them  so  that  they'll  run  right. 
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College  Tests  Japanese  Seedless  Watermelons 

"This  is  the  seediest  watermelon  I  ever  atel" 

These  famous  words,  repeated  thousands  of  times  during  the 
watermelon  season,  would  be  forgotten  if  tests  this  summer  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture  had  been  more  fruitful. 

Researchers  there  field  tested  three  varieties  of  Japanese 
seedless  watermelons.  However,  B.  L.  Weaver,  professor  of  vegetable 
crops  in  charge  of  the  work,  does  not  believe  they  will  replace  com- 
mon American  varieties  for  home  use. 

For  one  thing.  Weaver  says,  the  germination  of  the  seed  was 

low,  about  53  percent.  Also,  the  yield  was  light.  These  two  factors 

alone  would  make  the  varieties  unpopular  with  commercial  growers  in 

this  country.   The  Japanese  melons  also  have  thin  rinds  and  can  not 

be  shipped  easily  without  damage. 

Weaver  reports  that  the  melons  harvested  were  uniform  in 
size  and  of  excellent  eating  quality.   They  were  also  high  in  sugar 
content.   They  varied  from  seven  to  eight  Inches  in  diameter  and 
weighed  between  seven  and  eight  pounds  each. 

No  other  experimental  work  with  seedless  watermelons  is  be- 
ing done  at  Urbana,  Weaver  reports,  although  researchers  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  may  run  more  tests  on  the  Japanese  varieties  next 
year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  26,  1951 

Flan  Winter  Steer  Feeding  Program 

Feed  your  steers  this  winter  to  fit  your  feeding  plans  for 
next  year. 

H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  if  you  plan  to  put  your  calves  on 
pasture  next  spring  and  summer,  you  will  want  a  feeding  schedule  that 
'will  put  on  plenty  of  growth  this  winter  and  not  much  fat. 

Russell  reports  that  three  feeding  programs  have  been  used 
successfully  for  wintering  steer  calves  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Here  they  are: 

1.   Daily  ration  for  each  steer:   22-25  pounds  of  corn  si- 
lage, one  pound  of  protein  supplement,  2  1/3  pounds  of  legume  hay-- 
average  daily  gain,  1  1/3  pounds. 
i  2.   Daily  ration  for  each  steer:  4  pounds  of  shelled  corn 

or  grain  equivalent,  12-14  pounds  of  legume  hay  free  choice- -average 
daily  gain,  1  1/4  pounds. 

3.   Daily  ration  for  each  steer:  13-15  pounds  of  legume  hay 
free  choice--average  dally  gain,  3/4  pound. 

Plans  1  and  2  would  be  most  suitable  for  cattle  that  you 

will  feed  grain  on  pasture  next  year,  Russell  says.   If  you  want  to 

pasture  your  steers  without  grain  most  of  the  pasture  season  next 

year,  plan  3  would  be  most  satisfactory.   Thinner  cattle  will  gain 

more  on  pasture  next  year. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  NOVEMBER  26,  1931 


Wood  Preservatives  Do  Not  Harm  Livestock 


If  you  used  treated  wood  for  your  hog  troughs,  would  you 
expect  a  pork  chop  from  one  of  your  hogs  to  be  treated,  too? 

C.  S.  Walters,  forest  products  utilization  specialist  at 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  recent  tests  at  the 
University  have  shown  that  livestock  do  not  absorb  a  harmful  amount 
of  the  preservative  into  their  body  tissues. 

Tests  were  made  on  the  effects  of  using  wood  preservatives 
on  hog  houses,  hog  troughs,  sheep  troughs,  cattle  feed  bunks  and  sheep 
salt  boxes.  Normal  use  of  such  treated  equipment  by  farm  stock  did 
not  cause  any  harmful  effects  to  the  animals. 

The  testers  then  figured  how  much  of  the  chemicals  an  ani- 
mal would  get  if  it  ate  all  the  preservative  in  the  exposed  parts  of 
a  trough  or  house.  They  weighed  out  that  amount  of  the  chemical  it- 
self and  fed  that  to  the  animals. 

None  of  the  animals  which  were  drenched  with  the  raw  chemi- 
cals died,  or  even  showed  any  signs  of  being  sick.  Nevertheless,  the 
researchers  killed  the  animals  and  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  in- 
ternal organs,  blood  and  tissues  to  find  out  what  happened  to  the 
chemicals . 

Careful  analysis  by  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  found 
'no  evidence  that  animals  feeding  from  treated  equipment  would  repre- 
sent a  public  health  hazard.   For  example,  sheep  picked  up  some  copper 
from  the  copper  naphthenate  preservative,  but  the  amount  wouldn't  be 
harmful  to  a  human. 
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add  preservatives  -  2 

Walters  recommends  that  you  follow  the  directions  of  the 
manufacturer  when  you  use  preservatives.   Although  creosote  is  fine 
for  fenceposts  or  barn  poles,  do  not  use  creosote  for  treating  animal 
feeding  equipment  or  farrowing  houses.   Maximum  solution  of  penta- 
chlorphenol  should  be  5  percent  and  maximum  solution  of  copper  napth- 
thenate  2  percent. 

Once  the  equipment  is  treated,  allow  it  to  dry  for  three 
or  four  weeks  before  you  put  it  into  use.   Don't  use  old  paint  buck- 
9ts  or  brushes  to  apply  the  preservatives.  Any  lead-based  paint  left 
Dn  the  buckets  or  brushes  may  be  left  on  the  equipment.   If  it  is 
eaten  later  by  the  animals  it  may  make  them  sick  or  cause  their  death. 
^AJ:lw  -30- 

'■jQcate  Home  Freezer  as  Maker  Says 

URBANA--If  your  home  freezer  unit  is  located  in  your  garage 
)r  back  porch  or  breezeway  where  temperatures  may  get  as  low  as  out- 
3ide  temperatures,  you  may  have  trouble  with  it. 

P.  ¥.   Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  1111- 
lois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  many  home  freezers  are  designed 
!'or  operation  at  room  temperature  only. 

If  such  a  freezer  is  located  where  winter  cold  can  get  to 
Lt,  it  may  fail  to  operate  because  of  the  stiffening  of  the  lubrica- 
:ion . 


h 


Either  check  the  manufacturer's  recommendations  for  your 
reezer  or  move  your  freezer  into  a  room  temperature  location  if  you 
ire  in  doubt. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  26,  1951 

Take  Care  of  Idle  Tractor  In  Winter 

Worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  let  your  tractor  sit  out  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  during  the  winter, 

Wendell  Bowers,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  no  amount  of  running  will  wear  out 
your  tractor  as  fast  as  leaving  it  out  In  the  cold  rain  and  snow. 

Bowers  says  that  if  you  are  not  going  to  use  your  tractor 
this  winter,  it  will  pay  you  well  to  find  storage  space  for  it  in  one 
of  your  buildings.   Clean  the  tractor  thoroughly,  especially  the 
motor,  and  store  it  in  a  dry,  protected  place. 

Bowers  suggests  that  you  block  up  the  tractor  to  take  the 
weight  off  the  tires.   Then,  drain  the  radiator,  block,  gas  tank, 
fuel  lines  and  carburetor.   Put  fresh  oil  in  the  crankcase  and  add  a 
rust  inhibitor. 

Most  important  of  all,  remove  the  spark  plugs  and  pour  one- 
fourth  cup  of  light  oil  or  kerosene  in  each  cylinder.   Then,  turn  the 
crank  a  few  times  to  work  the  oil  around  the  rings  and  pistons  and  re- 
place the  plugs.   Cover  the  exhaust  pipe  and  crankcase  breather  pipe 
with  old  rags  to  keep  out  dirt  and  moisture. 

Bowers  also  has  some  suggestions  to  keep  the  tractor  you 
use  this  winter  in  good  condition. 

1.   Use  a  winter  grade  lubricant  in  the  crankcase  and  air- 
cleaner.   (See  your  instruction  manual  for  the  correct  weight  to  use.) 
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2.  Use  an  anti-freeze  with  a  high  boiling  point  In  the 
radiator  and  check  the  operation  of  the  thermostat.   It  is  important 
that  the  radiator  temperature  stay  between  165  and  185  for  gasoline 
tractors  and  between  I80  and  200  for  dlesel  tractors. 

3.  Check  the  front  wheel  bearings  more  often  during  the 
winter  than  in  summer  because  you  will  probably  be  operating  in  more 
mud  and  moisture. 

4.  If  you  use  your  tractor  much  for  belt  work,  keep  the 
oil  level  at  the  correct  height  in  the  belt  pulley  housing,  and  be 
sure  the  tractor  sits  as  level  as  possible. 

5.  Keep  the  ignition  system  clean  and  in  good  repair. 
For  more  information  write  the  Department  of  Agricultural 

Engineering,  Urbana,  for  free  bulletin  658  on  winter  tractor  opera- 
tions. 
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3e  Sure  Electric  Tank  Heaters  Are  Grounded 


Protect  your  livestock  from  electrocution  by  properly  ground- 
ing all  electrically  heated  stock  tank  warmers. 

F.  W.  Andrew,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illi- 
lois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  there  is  a  tendency  to  install  make- 
shift heating  equipment  when  the  first  sudden  cold  spell  throws  a  sheet 
)f  ice  across  the  stock  tank. 

Electrically  operated  equipment,  whether  it  has  a  completely 
iutomatic  or  manually  controlled  heating  element,  can  be  satisfactory 
Tor  this  purpose.  But  you  do  have  to  take  some  precautions  when  you 
/ork  with  electric  equipment  around  water,  because  water  is  such  a 
5ood  conductor  of  the  current. 

Ground  the  heater  unit  by  connecting  a  wire  from  the  frame 
3r  shell  of  the  heater  to  the  neutral  or  grounded  side  of  the  electric 
Jircuit.  You  may  have  to  trace  the  circuit  back  to  the  switch  box  to 
De  sure  that  you  have  a  neutral  connection.   Contact  your  local  elec- 
trician or  power  supplier  if  you  are  not  certain  which  is  the  ground 
p^lre. 

Heaters  that  have  exposed  elements  and  are  submerged  direct- 
ly in  the  water  are  very  dangerous  and  should  not  be  used. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  3,  1951 

Morrow  Plot  Corn  Yield  Sets  New  Record 

A  new  record  corn  yield  was  set  this  year  on  the  Morrow 
plots  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  reports  soils  man  L.  B.  Miller. 

On  the  treated  corn-oats  plot,  corn  yielded  120  bushels  an 
acre.  This  is  the  largest  crop  ever  grown  on  that  particular  plot. 
The  previous  high  was  108  bushels  in  19^5. 

The  largest  yield  ever  harvested  from  any  of  the  six  plots 
came  from  the  treated  corn-oats-clover  plot  in  19^6--121.3  bushels  an 
acre.   This  plot  grew  clover  this  year. 

The  Morrow  plots,  oldest  soil  test  field  in  this  country, 
have  three  rotations:   corn  every  year,  corn-oats  and  corn-oats-clover. 
Each  rotation  is  divided  equally;  one-half  receives  manure,  lime  and 
[phosphate,  and  the  other  half  is  left  untreated.   The  same  five  hy- 
brids are  grown  on  each  plot. 

Here  are  the  1951  corn  yields  harvested  on  October  31:  con- 
tinuous corn  without  treatment--12  1/2  bushels  an  acre;  continuous 

corn  with  treatment--65  bushels;  corn-oats  untreated--32  bushels:  and 

i 
corn-oats  treated--120  bushels.   The  two  plots  in  corn-oats-clover 

rotation  were  growing  clover  this  year. 

I  Miller  says  these  differences  between  corn  yields  on  treated 

and  untreated  plots  are  probably  the  largest  on  record.  Almost  a  10- 
to-1  difference  shows  up  between  the  best  and  poorest  crops.  Yet  the 
two  plots  are  less  than  100  feet  apart.   Good  soil  treatment  and  crop 
rotation  accounted  for  most  of  the  difference.   And  any  farmer  can  ap- 
ply manure,  lime  and  phosphate,  emphasizes  Miller. 

One  big  reason  for  the  record  corn  yield  was  plowing  down  a 

i  heavy  catch  crop  of  alfalfa  to  provide  nitrogen,  says  Miller.   Former- 
ly sweet  clover  or  a  legume  mixture  was  used,  but  it  did  not  produce 
so  much  green  manure.   Alfalfa  will  probably  be  used  each  year  in  the 
future . 

Morrow-plot  corn  suffered  no  noticeable  damage  from  northern 

^  leaf  blight  or  corn  borer. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  3,  1951 


Fall  Pigs,  Poultry  Numbers  Will  Increase 


Estimates  of  42,487,000  head  of  fall  pigs  this  year  mean  a 
4^  percent  Increase  over  last  year's  fall  pig  crop. 

3.  W.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  who  was  a  member  of  the  25-member  national 
Peed  Survey  Committee  of  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  association, 
reports  this  was  one  of  the  committee's  estimates  of  the  need  for  feed. 

It  was  estimated  that  64,000,000  pigs  would  be  produced  in 
the  spring  of  1952,  which  is  approximately  the  same  number  (63,8l8,0C0) 
as  was  produced  in  the  spring  of  1951. 

The  committee  expects  that  the  average  slaughter  weight  of 
all  hogs  marketed  in  the  1951-52  feeding  year  will  be  240  pounds, 
about  two  pounds  less  than  the  average  weight  for  the  preceding  feed- 
ing year. 

Poultry  production  is  expected  to  show  increases  in  all 

phases.  Layers  on  farms  January  1  are  expected  to  total  44l  million, 

2  percent  more  than  the  January  1,  1951,  total.  Numbers  of  young 

chickens  raised  likewise  is  expected  to  go  up  2  percent  to  716  million, 

compared  with  702  million  this  year. 

Commercial  broiler  production  is  expected  to  rise  to  8l2 
million  birds  in  1952,  a  9  percent  increase  over  the  estimated  1951 
production  of  742  million  head. 

Turkey  production  is  expected  to  total  56  million,  11  million 
of  which  will  be  small  varieties  and  the  rest  larger  breeds.   This  is 
an  increase  in  the  total  number  raised,  but  the  additional  numbers 
should  not  increase  the  tonnage  of  turkey  meat  by  very  much.   The  num- 
ber of  breeding  turkeys  is  expected  to  total  4  million. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  3,  1951 

Guard  Against  Fowl  Cholera 

The  best  time  to  fight  fowl  cholera  is  before  it  strikes. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Alberts,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  says  fowl  cholera  is  a  costly,  hard-hitting  disease  of 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  pheasants.   One  turkey  grower  lost 
70  percent  of  his  flock  when  cholera  struck. 

Keep  stray  dogs  and  cats  and  wild  animals  out  of  your  ranges 
or  poultry  houses  by  providing  good  fencing  and  housing.   They  may 
spread  disease  as  well  as  lower  resistance  to  disease  by  exciting  or 
injuring  the  birds.  Visitors  should  be  barred  for  the  same  reasons. 

You  can  help  to  prevent  fowl  cholera  this  fall  and  winter  by 
providing  clean,  safe  surroundings  and  good  nutrition  for  your  poultry. 
This  includes  sanitary  feeders  and  waterers,  well-balanced  rations  and 
properly  ventilated  houses  or  good  range  shelters. 

Prompt  diagnosis  and  treatment  will  help  to  reduce  losses 
from  fowl  cholera.   At  the  first  sign  of  disease,  take  a  few  sick 
birds  to  your  veterinarian  or  a  diagnostic  laboratory. 

Sulfa  drugs  will  be  helpful  against  cholera,  but  they  can't 
be  depended  upon  to  do  the  whole  job.   If  they  are  given  early  enough, 
losses  usually  stop  within  two  or  three  days.   Even  then  the  disease 
sometimes  reappears  and  more  birds  die. 

After  an  outbreak  has  been  checked,  and  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
viving birds  have  been  marketed,  give  all  the  equipment  n  thorough 
cleaning.  Dr.  Alberts  advises.   Survivors  of  an  outbreak  should  be 

sold  at  least  a  month  before  young  stock  is  brought  onto  the  farm. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  3,  1951 

Name  Merle  Miller  Sectional  4-H  Winner 

Merle  Miller,  19,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Miller  of  Clinton, 
DeWitt  county,  has  been  named  a  sectional  winner  in  the  National  ^-H 
Meat  Animal  contest. 

As  one  of  eight  sectional  winners  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  he  was  awarded  an  all-expense  trip  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  November  25-29. 

A  graduate  of  Clinton  high  school  in  1950,  Miller  is  now  a 
freshman  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   During  his  10  years  of  4-H 
Club  work,  he  has  carried  on  39  projects,  including  purebred  beef, 
beef  steers,  market  barrows,  market  lambs,  purebred  swine,  legumes, 
corn,  small  grain,  soybeans,  party-a -month,  victory  service,  tractor 
maintenance  and  poultry. 

Miller  received  the  highest  delegate  honor  that  a  4-H  mem- 
ber can  achieve  when  he  was  named  one  of  the  four  Illinois  delegates 
to  National  4-H  Club  Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C,  last  June.   He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Illinois  delegation  to  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
in  1948. 

One  of  the  state's  best  young  public  speakers,  he  has  won 
the  state  FFA  public  speaking  contest  and  placed  second  in  the  re- 
gional contest,  and  he  has  won  the  state  Rural  Youth  talkfest  compe- 
tition.  He  was  president  of  his  4-H  club  for  two  years  and  has  been 

junior  club  leader  for  five  years. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Illinois  Yorkshire  association  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  state  Yorkshire  sale.   He  has  been  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  Illinois  FFA  organization,  served  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Rural  Youth  board,  and  has  won  the  American  Farmer  De- 
gree of  the  FFA. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  3,  1951 


Get  Bids  for  Timber  Before  Selling 

Always  get  two  or  three  reliable  timber  buyers  to  bid  on 
your  timber  before  you  sell  any  of  It. 

R.  W.  Lorenz,  associate  professor  of  forestry  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  reports  a  spread  of  $3,115  between  the 
high  and  low  bids  at  the  Ross  Woods  timber  sale  last  July. 

High  bid  for  216,000  board  feet  of  timber  was  $5,242,  second 
high  bid  was  $5,150  and  low  bid  was  $2,127.  This  would  indicate  that 
maybe  your  timber  is  worth  more  than  you  think  it  is  to  someone  who 
wants  it  badly  enough. 

Ross  Woods,  near  Danville,  is  one  of  the  woodland  management 
study  areas  of  the  forestry  department  at  the  University.  Research 
Into  the  productive  capacities  of  various  forest  types  growing  on  dif- 
ferent soils  has  been  going  on  there  since  19^0. 

At  that  time  the  owner  was  trying  to  decide  whether  to  sell 
all  of  the  timber  on  the  80-acre  tract  in  one  lump  sum  for  $2,600. 
Since  then  improvement  cuttings  and  mature  tree  harvest  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  University  foresters  have  yielded  a  total  in- 
come of  more  than  $7,000,  and  he  still  has  growing  stock  which  will 
continue  to  yield  an  income. 

Lorenz  points  out  that  this  income  is  from  land  which  is 
much  too  rough  for  cultivation.   Serious  erosion  would  result  if  this 
land  were  not  covered  with  timber.  Ross  Woods  is  one  of  the  best 
woods  in  Illinois,  having  large  trees  more  than  100  feet  high.   There 
is  some  evidence  of  fire  Injury,  but  the  woods  has  not  been  grazed  for 
many  years . 

There  are  12  woodland  management  service  districts  in  Illi- 
nois. Each  district  has  a  farm  forester  who  will  gladly  assist  any 
farmer  in  managing  his  timber  or  marking  it  for  sale.   Contact  your 
county  farm  adviser  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  farm  forester. 
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Dehorning  Cattle  Helps  to  Prevent  Injuries 


A  cow  may  like  her  horns,  but  they  can  be  expensive  and 
dangerous . 

Dr.  L.  R.  Bain,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  says  cattle  with  horns  are  barnyard  bosses.  They  can 
keep  an  entire  side  of  the  feed  bunk  for  themselves  or  make  the  rest 
of  the  herd  stand  out  in  the  rain  or  snow  while  they  hog  the  shed. 
And  they  may  injure  each  other  or  even  the  herdsman. 

You'll  usually  get  better  prices  for  dehorned  finished  cat- 
tle than  for  cattle  with  horns  when  they're  shipped  to  market.   Some 
shipments  are  docked  severely  because  of  the  deep  bruises  caused  by 
horns. 

If  you  dehorn  your  cattle,  a  good  time  to  do  it  is  in  late 

fall  or  early  spring,  when  screw  worms  or  maggots  are  not  a  problem. 

But  unless  you're  an  expert,  you'd  better  let  your  local 
veterinarian  perform  the  operation.  He  can  "pull"  the  horn  arteries 
to  prevent  severe  bleeding  that  might  otherwise  result  in  loss  of 
weight  or  even  death. 

Dairy  cows  to  be  dehorned  demand  special  attention,  Dr. 
Bain  cautions.  Your  veterinarian  should  deaden  the  nerves  from  the 
horns  to  prevent  pain.  Otherwise  the  cow  is  likely  to  go  off  feed 
and  possibly  even  out  of  production. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  10,  1951 

Produce  232  Calves  at  Dixon  Springs  Station 

Beef  production  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  totaled  232  calves  from  262  cows 
In  1951.  That's  a  strong  88  percent  calf  crop. 

H.  G.  Russell,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  col- 
lege, says  the  annual  fall  roundup  of  beef  cattle  at  the  station  re- 
cently tallied  a  grand  total  of  724  head,  of  which  36  were  culled  and 
marketed. 

All  calves  are  tattooed,  grades  are  dehorned  and  grade  males 
are  castrated  as  soon  after  calving  as  possible.  After  roundup  every- 
thing goes  back  to  pasture  except  calves,  steers  on  feed  and  a  few 
young  bulls.   In  most  years  the  herd  remains  on  pasture  until  Jan- 
uary 1. 

The  purebred  herd  consists  of  55  cows,  6  two-year-old 
heifers,  22  yearling  heifers,  24  bull  calves  and  22  heifer  calves. 
Five  cows  and  two  yearling  heifers  were  culled  from  the  purebreds. 
In  addition,  three  bull  calves  were  castrated  because  of  undesirable 
characteristics  and  placed  in  the  grade  steer  calf  herd. 

Of  the  207  grade  cows,  23  were  culled  for  these  reasons:  12 
were  not  pregnant,  4  had  had  poor  calves,  4  had  September  calves  too 
young  to  wean,  1  was  a  poor  milker,  1  had  been  injured  at  calving  time 
and  1  was  "stifled."   There  were  also  I3  grade  two-year-old  heifers. 
95  grade  yearling  heifers  (1  culled)  and  I86  grade  calves  (4  culled). 

One  of  the  22  purebred  bulls  of  all  ages  was  culled  for  age 
and  disposition.   The  rest  of  the  herd  was  made  up  of  72  yearling 
steers  on  various  management  experiments. 

Two  hundred  forty  bred  cows  and  heifers  remain  in  the  regu- 
lar herd,  and  48  yearling  heifers  were  bred  in  1951  for  use  in  an  ex- 
periment.  Probably  a  few  more  calves  from  the  1951  crop  will  be 
culled  after  experimental  allotments  have  been  made. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  10,  1951 

Illinois  4-H'er3  Judge  at  International 

DeKalb  county's  4-H  livestock  judging  team  represented  Illi- 
nois 4-H'ers  well  during  the  recent  Junior  Judging  contest  at  the  In- 
ternational Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago,  where  they  finished  8th 
out  of  28  teams  entered. 

To  get  their  high  score,  the  team  judged  6th  in  horses,  7th 
in  swine  and  l4th  in  both  beef  and  sheep  classes.   Members  of  the  team 
were  Jeff  Strack,  Sycamore;  Don  and  John  Huftalin,  Malta;  and  Milton 
Wallin,  DeKalb.   Their  team  coach  was  Clifford  Heaton,  assistant  farm 
adviser  in  DeKalb  county. 

In  the  Invitational  Interstate  h-E   Poultry  Judging  contest, 
also  held  in  Chicago,  the  Illinois  entry  from  Fulton  county  finished 
in  9th  place  out  of  12  teams  entered.  Members  of  the  Fulton  county 
team  were  Corinne  Brown,  Canton;  Junior  Haynes  and  Richard  Ewan,  Cuba: 
and  Charles  Diltz,  Fiatt,  alternate.   Ray  Mashaney,  Canton,  Fulton 
county  assistant  farm  adviser,  was  in  charge  of  the  team. 

Ronald  Aaron  of  West  Frankfort  placed  2nd  in  the  elimina- 
tion contest  and  6th  in  the  finals  of  the  National  4-H  Sheep  Shearing 
contest  in  the  International  Amphitheater  in  Chicago.   He  was  the 
winner  of  the  state  sheep  shearing  contest  at  the  State  Fair  in  Spring- 
field in  August.   Stanley  Elam  of  Golconda,  2nd  in  the  state  contest, 
finished  9th  in  the  national  contest. 

In  the  Junior  Feeding  contest  at  the  International,  355  out 
of  690  entries  in  the  junior  steer  class  were  from  Illinois.   One 
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hundred  tventy-one  of  271  calves  which  survived  the  weeding  out  proc- 
ess were  from  Illinois,  and  96  of  the  229  calves  that  placed  were  from 
this  state.   In  swine,  25  were  entered  and  14  placed  from  Illinois, 
and  Leland  Anderson  of  Bureau  county  showed  the  junior  champion  bar- 
row. Five  lamhs  were  entered  in  the  sheep  division  and  two  of  them 
were  placed. 

Illinois  representatives  in  the  National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  association  meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  10-13,  will 
be  Jack  Armstrong  and  George  Hansen  of  Springfield.   This  team  was  the 
winning  Class  A  team  in  the  vegetable  garden  demonstration  contest  at 

the  State  Fair  this  year. 

RAJ:lw  -30- 

University  Judging  Teams  Place  at  Chicago 

In  a  repeat  performance  the  University  of  Illinois  livestock 

judging  team  finished  7th  out  of  34  entries  in  the  livestock  judging 

contest  at  the  recent  International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago. 

The  team  scored  4,351  points  out  of  a  possible  5,000.   That 
was  exactly  the  same  as  the  team  score  last  year,  as  well  as  the  same 
placing.   Team  members  were  Donald  Walker,  Mazon;  Carl  Ekena,  Elmwood; 
Elmer  Gerlach,  Sparta;  William  Miller,  Erie;  Will  Tracy,  Wyoming;  and 
James  Scott,  Chrlsman,  alternate.   Team  coach  was  A.  L.  Neumann,  Ur- 
bana . 

The  University  meats  judging  team  also  placed  7th  out  of  20 
teams  entered.   Members  of  that  team  were  Albert  Kraft,  Hamilton; 
William  0.  Cunningham,  Alvln;  David  Ashbrook,  Sullivan;  and  Alvln 
Schade,  Carllnvllle.   Team  coach  is  James  Kemp,  Urbana. 

Members  of  the  University  poultry  judging  team  finished  l4th 
out  of  21  teams,  with  3,469  points  out  of  a  possible  4,50C.   Team  mem- 
bers were  Eugene  W.  Merkle,  Danforth;  Robert  D.  Heberer,  Freeburg; 
Robert  M.  Schumacher,  Piano;  and  Paul  Griminger,  Peoria.   Their  coach 
was  R.  C.  Eaton,  Urbana.   Griminger  was  5th  high  individual  judge  in 
the  contest  and  was  high  individual  in  the  production  phase  in  which 
the  team  finished  2nd. 
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Gives  Tips  for  Starting  Tractor  In  Winter 

The  same  tractor  which  worked  so  well  last  summer  may  be 
giving  you  lots  of  trouble  when  It  balks  at  starting  on  a  cold  winter 
morning. 

Wendell  Bowers,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  has  some  suggestions  which  may  make  your 
tractor  easier  to  start  in  cold  weather. 

Best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  store  it  inside  somewhere  to 
protect  it  from  cold  and  dampness.   If  you  can't  do  that,  next  best 
thing  is  to  cover  it  with  a  canvas.   And  by  all  means  keep  the  ex- 
haust pipe  covered,  when  you  are  not  using  it,  to  keep  out  moisture. 

Bowers  says  frozen  fuel  lines  are  common  in  winter,  and  of 
course  they  make  it  impossible  to  start  your  tractor.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  use  a  blowtorch  or  live  flame,  but  an  old  hot  water  bottle  or 
warm  rags  will  thaw  out  a  frozen  line  in  short  order. 

Prevent  trouble  from  water  in  the  fuel  by  draining  all  the 
water  out  of  the  bottom  of  your  storage  tank.  Then  keep  the  tank  cov- 
ered to  keep  out  rain  and  melted  snow.   Keep  it  filled  with  gas  to 
prevent  condensation  in  the  tank. 

If  your  tractor  starts  but  misfires,  check  the  electrical 
system  for  broken  wires,  dirt  around  the  plugs  or  dampness  inside  the 
distributor  cap.   On  damp  mornings,  wipe  the  plugs  and  distributor 
with  a  dry  rag  before  you  try  to  start  the  tractor.   Bad  points  in  the 
magneto  or  sticky  valves  will  also  cause  hard  starting,  so  have  them 
checked  regularly  by  a  mechanic. 
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Set  the  idling  adjustment  on  the  carburetor  to  let  the 
engine  idle  just  a  little  faster  than  it  did  last  summer.   It  is 
fairly  easy  to  flood  the  engine  on  cold  mornings  by  overchoking  when 
you  first  push  the  starter.   If  you  flood  the  carburetor,  it  is  best 
to  let  the  tractor  sit  for  10  or  15  minutes  and  then  try  again  with- 
out choking.  Always  keep  your  foot  on  the  clutch  when  you  start  your 

tractor.   It  is  safer  and  puts  less  resistance  on  the  starter. 
RAJrlw  -30- 

See  No  Increase  in  Dairy  Cattle  Numbers 


Even  though  more  dairy  heifers  will  be  raised  for  herd  re- 
placement next  year,  favorable  beef  prices  will  mean  a  high  culling 
rate. 

S.  W,  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  and  a  member  of  the  National  Feed  Survey  com- 
mittee, says  that  is  the  reason  why  dairy  cow  numbers  will  probably 
not  change  very  much  in  1952. 

The  survey  committee,  made  up  of  livestock  specialists  from 
23  agricultural  colleges,  estimates  that  the  average  n^omber  of  cows 
milked  next  year  will  be  22,8CC,CCC. 

Total  milk  production  and  average  milk  yield  for  each  cow 
will  also  be  about  the  same,  Terrill  reports.   Based  on  these  esti- 
mates, total  milk  production  in  1952  is  expected  to  be  about  12C  bil- 
lion pounds . 

Even  though  feed  supplies  are  large,  the  committee  doesn't 
expect  dairy  cattle  feeding  rates  to  change  much  next  year.   Less 
favorable  milk-feed  price  ratios  may  result  in  lower  feeding  rates  in 
some  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hay  crop  put  up  this  past  summer  is 
generally  lower  in  a_uallty  than  last  year's  supply.   Farmers  may 
therefore  need  to  feed  heavier  rates  of  concentrates  to  obtain  satis- 
factory milk  production. 
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See  1952  Increase  in  Beef  Cattle  Numbers 


Beef  cattle  numbers  will  continue  to  increase  during  1952, 
according  to  the  feed  survey  committee  of  the  American  Feed  Manufac- 
turers association. 

S.  ¥.  Terrill,  head  of  the  swine  division  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  and  member  of  the  survey  committee,  reports 
that  greatest  expansion  in  beef  production  is  expected  in  the  south 
and  southeast. 

Terrill  says  that  because  farmers  are  keeping  more  animals 

for  breeding  purposes,  fewer  feeder  cattle  will  be  available.  High 

feeder  prices  and  ample  feed  supplies  will  result  in  a  greater  demand 

for  younger  feeder  cattle  which  will  be  fed  longer,  and  a  greater 

demand  for  lower  grades  of  cattle. 

The  committee  expects  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  to  increase 
slightly  for  the  second  successive  year.   Severe  drought  in  the  south- 
west will  keep  this  increase  lower  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Owing  to  a  lack  of  wheat  pasture,  especially  in  Kansas,  more  lambs 
than  normal  will  be  fattened  in  drylot.   Lower  quality  hay  available 
for  roughage  means  that  feeders  will  feed  more  high-protein  feeds. 

Fewer  horses  and  mules  are  expected,  but  the  committee  feels 
the  future  rate  of  decline  will  be  slower  because  of  the  sizeable  num- 
bers of  horses  kept  for  recreation  and  sport  and  for  cow  horses  in 
the  west. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  17,  1951 

Get  Moat  Out  of  Your  Christmas  Tree 

Best  thing  you  can  do  to  keep  your  Christmas  tree  fresh 
and  green  as  long  as  possible  this  year  Is  to  keep  the  base  covered 
with  fresh  water. 

R.  W.  Lorenz,  associate  professor  of  forestry  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  you  can  hear  many  recommendations 
at  this  time  of  year  about  spraying  Christmas  trees  with  wax  solu- 
tions or  using  chemical  solutions. 

However,  these  treatments  are  not  too  satisfactory  for  home 
use.  A  Christmas  tree  that  will  take  up  water  will  remain  fresh  and 
green  and  will  retain  its  foliage,  Lorenz  says.   In  addition,  the 
branches  will  not  get  brittle  and  dry  and  lose  the  odor  that  adds 
to  their  attractiveness. 

There  is  also  less  hazard  from  fire  in  trees  that  will  take 

up  water.  There  is  no  better  method  of  making  them  fire-resistant, 

Lorenz  points  out,  than  keeping  them  green. 

'         To  help  the  tree  absorb  water,  cut  the  main  trunk  on  a 

slant  about  an  inch  above  the  previous  butt  cut  so  that  fresh  wood 

is  exposed.   If  you  do  not  put  the  tree  up  right  away,  place  the  butt 

In  a  pall  of  water  at  once,  and  store  it  in  a  cool  place.   Some  trees 

are  cut  more  than  three  months  before  delivery,  however,  and  yours 

may  not  take  up  any  water  if  it  had  dried  out  too  much  before  you 

bought  it. 

The  Christmas  tree  industry  is  big  business  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  commercial  production  of  more  than  21  million  trees 
involving  about  25  species.  Most  of  these  trees  come  from  the  north- 
ern states  bordering  Canada. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  1?,  1951 

All-Pullet  Flock  Means  Higher  Profits 

When  you  plan  next  year's  poultry  flock  this  winter,  It 
might  be  a  good  Idea  to  consider  an  all-pullet  flock. 

S.  F.  Rldlen,  extension  poultryman  at  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  says  it's  time  now  to  place  your  chick  order  to  be 
sure  of  getting  high-quality  chicks  on  the  date  that  you  want  them. 

Rldlen  suggests  that  you  think  about  the  advantages  of  an 
all-pullet  flock  next  year  in  getting  higher  production  at  less  feed 
cost  and  greater  profits.   Here  are  some  of  these  advantages: 

1.  Pullets  will  generally  lay  20  to  30  percent  more  eggs 
during  their  first  year  of  production  than  during  their  second  year. 

2.  Death  loss  Is  lower  in  pullet  flocks  than  in  hen  flocks 
Get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks,  and  keep  them  on  clean  ground  away  from 
old  hens  to  help  break  disease  and  parasite  cycles. 

3.  With  proper  management,  pullets  lay  heavily  in  the  fall 
and  winter  while  egg  prices  are  high.  During  this  time  most  old  hens 
take  time  out  to  rest  and  to  grow  a  new  coat  of  feathers. 

4.  Eggs  set  from  pullet  flocks  usually  have  higher  hatch- 
ability  than  hen's  eggs. 

5.  Chicks  hatched  from  pullet's  eggs  have  greater  livabil- 
ity  than  those  hatched  from  hens '  eggs . 

When  it's  time  to  house  your  pullets  next  spring,  some  of 
your  hens  may  be  laying  lots  of  large  eggs  that  command  a  higher 
price  than  small  pullet  eggs.   Cull  your  hens  closely  to  get  rid  of 
those  that  are  laying  few  or  no  eggs. 

Move  those  you  want  to  keep  to  a  range  shelter,  brooder 
house  or  similar  place,  but  keep  them  separate.   Then  you  may  need 
to  stimulate  them  with  a  wet  mash,  artificial  lights  or  in  other  sim- 
ilar ways  to  keep  them  in  production. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  DECEMBER  17,  1951 

Apple  Prices  High?  Here's  Why 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  buy  high-grade  apples  at  less 
than  $4.00  a  bushel,  someone  is  losing  money  on  them. 

Dwlght  Powell,  horticulturist  at  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  says  few  consumers  realize  the  amount  of  work  and  cost 
involved  in  getting  apples  ready  for  sale. 

In  the  first  place,  although  a  few  trees  will  bear  at 
three  years  of  age,  most  growers  feel  that  an  orchard  must  be  12 
years  old  before  production  is  high  enough  to  show  a  profit. 

During  these  early  years  of  an  orchard,  the  grower  must  ap- 
ply fertilizer,  maintain  cover  crops,  prune  every  year  and  control  dis- 
eases and  insects--all  at  his  own  expense. 

In  a  12-year-old  orchard  of  60  acres,  with  50  trees  on  each 
acre,  every  bushel  of  apples  the  grower  sells  costs  him  $2.38,  accord- 
ing to  Powell's  calculations.  This  figure  includes  such  yearly  grow- 
ing costs  as  labor,  fertilizer,  machinery  maintenance  and  depreciation, 
taxes,  buildings,  insurance  and  interest. 

It  also  includes  such  harvesting  and  marketing  expenses  as 
picking  and  hauling,  grading  and  sorting,  and  package  cost.   However, 
it  does  not  include  brokerage,  auction,  or  trucking  and  storage  costs. 

So  by  the  time  the  grower  gets  his  money  back,  with  enough 

more  to  live  on  (plus  the  usual  retail  markup),  it's  easy  to  under- 

I  stand  why  good  apples  retail  at  $4.00  to  $5.00  a  bushel. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  17,  1951 

Proper  Care  at  Birth  Guards  Health  of  Calf 

If  your  cow  hasn't  calved  within  four  or  five  hours  after 
labor  has  begun,  call  your  veterinarian. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Hardenbrookj  veterinarian  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  says  cows  usually  calve  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  heifers  often 
take  four  or  five  hours.  But  if  the  birth  is  seriously  delayed,  ne- 
glect may  cost  you  a  cow  as  well  as  a  calf. 

After  the  calf  is  born,  disinfect  the  navel  promptly  with 
a  good  antiseptic,  and  dry  the  calf  with  a  clean  sack  if  the  cow 
doesn't  lick  it  dry.  For  added  protection,  avoid  drafts  in  the  calf 
pen,  prevent  chilling  and  provide  plenty  of  fresh,  dry  bedding. 

Your  calves  will  get  additional  protection  from  disease  if 
they  are  fed  colostral  milk  for  the  first  two  or  three  days.   This 
milk  contains  protective  substances  that  will  help  the  calf  in  Its 
fight  against  disease. 

Give  the  cow  plenty  of  attention,  too.  Dr.  Hardenbrook  ad- 
vises.  See  that  she  gets  all  the  warm  water  she  wants  just  after 
calving,  and  don't  milk  her  dry  for  two  or  three  days.   Incomplete 
milking  sometimes  helps  to  prevent  an  attack  of  milk  fever. 

Peed  the  cow  lightly  on  concentrates  at  first,  but  let  her 

have  as  much  good-quality  legume  hay  as  she  wants.   Dairymen  have 

found  that  it's  often  best  to  take  three  or  four  weeks  to  bring  cows 

up  to  full  feed. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  DECEMBER  17,  1951 

Plant  Second  Crop  of  Corn  This  Year--ln  Florida 

University  of  Illinois  plant  breeders  are  planting  a  second 
crop  of  corn  this  vreek--in  Plorida--ln  their  "double  time"  program  to 
develop  male  sterile  Inbreds  for  commercial  use  and  thereby  eliminate 
the  multimillion-dollar  job  of  detasseling  seed  corn. 

Corn  breeder  L.  P.  Bauman  says  about  5,000  individual 

plants  will  be  grown  on  about  an  acre  on  an  island  in  Lake  Okeechobee, 

about  1,000  miles  south  of  Chicago.   Included  in  the  planting  are 

four  lines  of  "KyS"  male  sterile  corn,  some  from  Texas,  and  a  male 

sterile  line  of  ¥P9  developed  by  Bauman.  There  will  be  a  one-third 

acre  seed  increase  plot  of  the  WF9  line  for  possible  commercial  use. 

Growing  corn  during  the  winter  in  Florida  makes  possible  two 
crops  a  year.   Thus  twice  as  much  progress  can  be  made  during  one  year 
on  the  problem  of  adding  the  characteristic  of  male  sterility  to  stand- 
ard inbreds.   This  job  would  ordinarily  take  6-8  years,  but  with 
this  speed-up  it  should  take  much  less  time. 

If  and  when  male  sterility  is  successfully  accomplished,  it 
should  save  Illinois  seed  growers  alone  about  $2  million  a  year  in 
cost  of  detasseling.   In  the  whole  country,  detasseling  costs  are  es- 
timated at  about  $10  million  yearly. 

Bauman  emphasizes  that,  on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge, 
it  appears  entirely  possible  to  convert  standard  inbreds  to  male  ste- 
rility. Researchers  are  testing  this  theory  with  actual  field  trials. 

Adding  the  characteristic  of  male  sterility  will  probably 
not  improve  yield  and  other  qualities  in  the  resulting  hybrid,  explains 
Bauman.   And  the  cost  of  hybrid  seed  to  the  farmer  will  probably  drop 
only  a  little.   Elimination  of  detasseling  should  reduce  seed  cost 
only  an  estimated  75  cents  or  so  per  bushel.   Since  a  bushel  plants 
about  8  acres,  that's  a  saving  of  only  about  10  cents  an  acre  in  seed 
cost . 

The  Illinois  Seed  Producers  association  is  supporting  the 
work  in  Florida  and  testing  some  of  its  own  single  crosses. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  DECEMBER  2k,    1951 

Six  Students  Win  Kroger  Scholarships 

Names  of  six  1951-52  winners  of  Kroger  scholarships  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  have  been  announced  by 
C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Home  economics  scholarship  winners  are  Helen  Louise  Carter, 
Springfield;  Marjorle  Matilda  Headley,  Macomb;  and  Dorothy  Joan  Butler, 
Plttsfleld.   Agriculture  scholarship  winners  are  Frederick  Lee  Mann,  ■ 
San  Jose;  Virgil  Lee  Ford,  Mt.  Vernon:  and  William  Paul  Harrison, 
Lewlstown. 

Each  scholarship  is  worth  $200,  payable  in  two  Installments 
during  the  1951-52  school  year. 

The  Kroger  scholarship  program  Is  conducted  In  cooperation 

vrlth  the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  17  middle-western  and  southern 

states  in  which  the  company  operates. 

Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievements  in 
high  school,  as  well  as  leadership  qualities  demonstrated  in  school, 
church  and  youth  organizations.  Need  for  financial  aid  may  also  be 
considered. 

Any  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  is  eligible  and 
may  make  application  directly  to  the  dean  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  land-grant  college  in  his  or  her  state.   Prospective 
students  may  also  make  application  for  the  scholarships  through  their 
county  farm  and  home  advisers,  home  economics  and  vocational  agri- 
culture instructors  or  other  school  officials. 

In  announcing  the  scholarship  winners.  Dean  Smith  said  that 
such  scholarships  not  only  reward  students  who  have  made  outstanding 
grades  in  high  school,  but  also  serve  to  equalize  opportunities  for 
higher  education. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  24,  1951 


Disease  Is  Frequent  Cause  of  Abortion  In  Dairy  Herd 


It's  easy  to  blame  the  first  abortion  In  your  dairy  herd  on 
an  Injury.   But  get  a  diagnosis  to  be  sure. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  says  brucellosis,  vibriosis,  trichomoniasis  and  lep- 
tospirosis  are  frequent  causes  of  abortion.  Dr.  Bryan  states: 

"Abortion  too  often  is  blamed  on  cows  being  butted  into  a 
fence  post  or  slipping  on  the  ice.   Actually,  Injury  seldom  causes 
abortion. " 

Brucellosis,  the  most  common  cause  of  abortion,  occurs  in 
about  25  percent  of  Illinois'  dairy  herds.   It  also  causes  decreased 
milk  production  and  sterility.   Leptospirosis,  the  most  deadly  of  the 
four  diseases  causing  abortion,  may  also  kill  the  cow. 

Vibriosis  and  trichomoniasis  frequently  cause  sterility  and 
abortion.   Trichomoniasis,  caused  by  a  tiny  parasite,  is  usually 
cured  by  breeding  rest  and  proper  medical  care. 

As  soon  as  abortion  occurs,  call  your  veterinarian,  or  take 
the  calf  and  attached  membranes  to  a  diagnostic  laboratory.   There 
tests  will  show  which  disease  is  causing  the  trouble.   Treatment  and 
a  disease  control  program  can  then  be  started  with  the  aid  of  your 
veterinarian. 

Sometimes  abortion  is  actually  to  blame  when  cows  fall  to 

settle  after  breeding.   A  cow  with  one  of  the  four  diseases  may  abort 

so  soon  after  breeding  that  the  owner  thinks  she  hasn't  settled. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  2k,    1951 

Good  Rations  for  Brood  Sovs  Are  Important 

Plan  to  feed  your  spring  brood  sows  well  during  their 
entire  pregnancy. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  experimental  findings 
from  many  stations  have  shown  how  important  this  feeding  of  brood 
sows  is  to  the  development  of  healthy  pigs. 

In  some  tests  gilts  were  fed  a  deficient  ration  for  a  peri- 
od before  breeding  and  for  the  first  3"^  days  after  breeding.   They 
failed  to  farrow  normal  pigs  even  when  they  were  fed  a  good  ration 
for  the  last  84  days  of  the  gestation  period. 

Carlisle  suggests  the  following  ration  as  one  that  will 
give  good  results  on  Illinois  farms.   It  is  a  complete  ration,  de- 
signed to  be  self -fed. 

Each  IOC  pounds  of  the  feed  mixture  should  contain  30 
pounds  of  ground  shelled  corn,  30  pounds  of  ground  oats,  30  pounds  of 
high-quality  alfalfa  meal  or  ground  hay,  4  pounds  of  soybean  oil 
meal,  4  pounds  of  tankage  or  meat  scraps  and  2  pounds  of  mineral 
mixture  containing  iodized  salt. 

If  the  sows  get  too  fat  on  this  ration,  cut  down  on  the 

amount  of  corn  and  add  more  oats  or  alfalfa  meal.   If  they  are  not 

gaining  fast  enough,  cut  down  on  the  oats  and  add  more  corn. 

So  far  research  work  at  the  experiment  stations  has  not 
shown  that  there  is  any  advantage  to  adding  antibiotics  to  the 
ration  of  pregnant  sows. 
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Custom  Sprayers'  School  Set  for  January  24-25 

Airplane  seeding  of  crops  is  one  of  four  main  topics  on  the 
program  of  the  4th  annual  Custom  Sprayers'  Training  School,  announces 
H.  B.  Petty,  entomologist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey. 

Dates  for  the  meeting  are  January  24-25  in  the  Illini  Union 

building  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Three  other  main  topics  will  be  preharvest  sprays  on  soy- 
beans, brush  and  weed  control  and  spittle  bug  control.   These  sub- 
jects will  be  discussed  by  operators.  University  and  Survey  staff  men, 
outside  experts  from  Purdue,  Wisconsin  and  Washington,  D.  C,  sales- 
men and  others . 

While  the  school  is  primarily  to  give  custom  operators  the 
latest  facts  on  spraying  and  dusting  work,  it  is  also  open  to  dealers, 
salesmen,  manufacturer's  representatives  and  others.  There  is  a  $1.00 
registration  fee. 
LJN:bb  -30- 

Camp  Fund  Approaches  Half  Million  Dollars 


Contributions  to  the  building  fund  for  the  Illinois  4-H 
camp  development  program  have  reached  $457,880.79. 

This  is  almost  half  of  the  million-dollar  goal  set  in  1948 
to  be  collected  over  a  10-year  period,  according  to  E.  I.  Pilchard, 
state  leader  of  agricultural  4-H  clubs  and  Miss  Anna  Searl,  state 
leader  of  home  economics  4-H  clubs. 

More  than  $350,000  of  the  total  so  far  has  come  from  local 
business  organizations  and  friends  of  4-H  Club  work  in  the  counties 
and  from  the  4-H  Club  members  themselves.   The  club  members  have 
pledged  to  raise  half  of  the  million-dollar  goal  during  the  10-year 
period . 

The  other  $100,000-plus  has  been  donated  by  larger  indus- 
trial and  business  organizations  interested  in  promoting  4-H  camping, 
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FOR   RELEASE  V/EEK  OP  DECEMBER   24,    1951 

Plan  Ahead  on  Farm  Improvements 

Avoid  costly  mistakes  by  planning  your  farm  construction  in 
advance.  Deane  G.  Carter,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  says  to  make  arrangements  early  for  supplies  and 
help  for  next  year  while  you  can  still  get  them.  And  it's  also  a 
good  idea  to  schedule  the  time  for  remodeling  and  construction  work 
as  closely  as  you  can. 

Here's  why:  According  to  Carter,  signs  indicate  that  labor, 
metal  and  some  other  building  materials  may  be  in  short  supply  next 
year  because  of  the  defense  program.  As  the  labor  supply  gets 
scarce,  you'll  need  plans  and  building  equipment  to  save  labor,  as 
well  as  advance  schedules  and  contracts  for  any  work  you  need  done. 

Carter  suggests  that  you  plan  the  work  in  two  stages: 

First,  for  long-term  planning,  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and  paper  and 

make  a  list  of  all  the  improvements  your  farm  needs.  Then  go  over 

the  list  and  decide  which  ones  are  the  most  important. 

Second,  for  short-term  planning,  select  from  your  list  the 
improvements  or  new  building  jobs  you  can  afford  to  do  next  spring. 

Then  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  to  get  them  done. 
Decide  what  materials  you'll  need,  and  order  them.  Figure  how  many 
carpenters  and  other  workers  you'll  have  to  have  and  contract  for 
them. 

If  you  want  more  information  to  help  you  decide  on  the  best 
construction  and  improvement  plans,  write  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  for  plan  and  information  cir- 
cular No.  666. 
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Keep  Freezer  Closed  If  Electricity  Goes  Off 

It  may  sound  impossible,  but  cold  winter  weather  can  ac- 
tually spoil  frozen  food  in  your  home  freezer.   If  the  electricity 
goes  off  for  long  enough  because  of  a  storm,  food  in  your  freezer 
may  thaw. 

But  W.  J.  Wills,  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has 
a  sure-fire  answer  for  that  problem.  He  says  probably  the  best  thing 
to  do  when  the  electricity  goes  off  is  to  lock  the  freezer  and  carry 
the  key  to  be  sure  no  one  opens  it. 

It's  Important  to  keep  the  door  or  lid  closed,  because  the 

ordinary  freezer  will  keep  frozen  food  in  good  condition  for  48  to  72 

hours  if  it  is  not  opened.  A  full  freezer  will  usually  hold  food 

longer  than  a  nearly  empty  one. 

Wills  adds  that  during  the  winter  many  people  put  too  much 
meat  in  a  freezer  to  be  frozen  at  one  time.   Most  freezers  can  handle 
only  about  35  pounds.  Overloading  causes  the  motor  to  run  too  long 
and  often  to  burn  out.   At  other  times  the  fresh  meat  thaws  food  that 
is  already  frozen.  At  any  rate  frequent  changes  in  temperature  are 
not  good  for  keeping  frozen  food  at  its  original  high  quality. 

If  your  freezer  motor  burns  out,  call  in  the  appliance 
dealer  or  perhaps  your  local  locker  plant  operator. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1951 

Good  Management  Fays  in  Chick  Flocks 

There  are  many  things  you  can  do  to  get  higher  egg  prices 
and  reduce  feed  costs  If  you  think  that  your  farm  flock  is  not  a 
paying  proposition. 

S.  F.  Rldlen,  extension  poultry  specialist  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  first  step  in  farm  flock  improvement 
is  to  buy  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  fast  and  lay  well.   Since  you 
will  seldom  be  able  to  see  the  flocks  which  produce  the  eggs  you  buy, 
your  beat  guarantee  of  good  stock  is  to  buy  from  a  reliable  hatchery. 

If  you  buy  and  brood  your  chicks  early  enough,  they  will  be 
in  heavy  production  in  July  or  August  next  year  when  late  summer  and 
early  fall  egg  markets  are  at  their  best.  To  get  your  chicks  early, 
you'll  have  to  order  in  time  to  insure  delivery  when  you  want  them. 

Another  important  element  during  the  whole  season,  Ridlen 
says,  is  sanitation.  Clean  chicks  through  a  clean  house  to  a  clean 
range  are  big  steps  to  profitable  production.  Your  range  should  be 
idle  at  least  a  year  between  times  when  chickens  are  on  it. 

Whether  you  hand-feed  grain,  use  the  cafeteria  system  or 
feed  all  mash,  your  feeding  program  should  provide  an  unlimited  amount 
of  a  balanced  ration. 
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Along  with  these  things,  you  should  work  toward  using  mini- 
mum time  and  maximum  efficiency  in  your  poultry  enterprise,  Ridlen 
says.   Some  aids  to  reaching  this  goal  are  automatic  waterers, 
dropping  pits,  built-up  litter,  and  automatic  feeders  if  you  have 
at  least  1,000  hens. 

Consider  keeping  an  all-pullet  flock  for  higher  egg  pro- 
duction. Hens  usually  produce  2  0  to  30  percent  more  eggs  during  their 
first  year  than  in  later  years.   Pullets  also  start  laying  eggs 
earlier  in  the  fall  than  old  hens  when  prices  are  higher.  Raising 
and  housing  your  pullets  on  clean  ground  away  from  any  older  chickens 
will  help  break  some  disease  cycles  and  keep  your  flock  healthier. 

Another  all-season  practice  that  will  help  you  cut  costs  is 
constant  culling.   Get  rid  of  all  hens  that  still  have  considerable 
yellow  pigment  in  their  legs  at  the  early  to  mid-summer  stage.  They 
haven't  been  doing  their  best. 

Dispose  of  those  starting  to  molt  at  this  time,  too. 
They're  going  to  cut  down  or  stop  laying  at  a  time  when  egg  prices 
are  going  to  be  highest.  Ridlen  says  that  of  course  you  should 
always  be  alert  to  cull  sickly  and  unthrifty  birds  from  your  flock. 

Following  these  practices  should  bring  you  a  maximum  of 

eggs  at  minimum  cost  in  the  season  when  egg  prices  are  highest.  To 

get  the  best  prices  in  any  season,  Ridlen  advises  that  you  look  for 

i  the  best  markets.   It  might  be  most  profitable  to  sell  your  eggs  on 

grade.  But  even  if  you  don't  sell  on  grade  every  town  in  Illinois 

j  has  good  outlets  for  high-quality  eggs. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OP  DECEMBER  31,  1951 
Anthrax  Occurs  in  Swine 

- ■  '        '  -^-  -  ■■■■■  --■--■■■    — —  , 

If  you've  been  told  that  anthrax  doesn't  occur  In  hogs, 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.   The  disease  can  kill  nearly  all  types  of 
farm  livestock^  including  swine,  and  it  also  attacks  humans. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Woods,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  says  11  outbreaks  of  anthrax  occurred  in  Illinois  from 
Augu? t  to  November.   Most  of  the  losses  were  in  swine;  the  rest,  in 
cattle. 

States  reporting  anthrax  in  livestock  recently  are  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  California  and  Florida.   Anthrax  in 
humans  has  been  reported  in  California  and  Florida. 

"It's  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  dealing  with  anthrax," 
Dr.  Woods  warns  all  livestock  growers.   "The  disease,  a  fast-striking 
killer  of  both  livestock  and  humans,  can  stay  in  the  soil  of  con- 
taminated farms  for  years,  making  it  hard  to  stamp  out." 

If  disease  strikes  your  livestock,  get  a  diagnosis  from 
your  veterinarian  before  you  even  touch  the  animals.   If  it  is  an- 
thrax, you  can  take  three  steps  to  help  to  control  the  disease: 

1.  Completely  burn  or  bury  the  dead  animals,  manure,  bed- 
ding and  other  contaminated  material,  and  disinfect  the  area  with  a 
5  percent  lye  solution. 

2.  Isolate  the  sick  animals,  and  carry  out  treatment  under 
the  directions  of  your  veterinarian.   He  will  vaccinate  the  rest  of 
the  herd  to  prevent  spread  of  the  disease. 

3.  Help  protect  livestock  and  human  health  by  enforcing 
the  quarantine  of  your  farm  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1951 


No  Relation  Between  Tile  Price  and  Quality 

Tests  on  31  samples  of  drain  tile  at  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  indicate  that  in  general  you  can't  tell  high-quality 
tile  by  its  price. 

B.  F.  Muirheid,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  col- 
lege, reports  that  one  sample  of  6-inch  tile  retailing  for  $105  a 
thousand  feet  failed  to  meet  even  minimum  specifications,  while  an- 
other sample  costing  only  $88  a  thousand  feet  tested  extra-quality. 

Mulrheid  suggests  that  you  order  tile  by  its  quality  from 
your  dealer.   For  tile  to  be  laid  for  mains  and  deeper  than  six  feet, 
ask  for  "Extra-Quality."  For  all  other  tile  in  your  system,  ask  for 
"Standard."   If  your  dealer  isn't  familiar  with  these  classifications, 
have  him  ask  the  manufacturer.  All  tile  producers  know  what  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials  specifications  are  and  whether 
or  not  their  tile  meet  those  requirements. 

Buying  tile  by  "strength"  means  little,  since  most  samples 
tested  had  adequate  strength  even  though  they  failed  to  meet  minimum 
requirements.   Tile  that  failed  to  meet  accepted  standards  invariably 
did  30  because  they  were  too  porous  and  absorbed  too  much  moisture 
when  tested.   Porosity  in  tile  is  undesirable.  Water  enters  a  tile 
line  through  the  joints  between  the  tile. 

Concrete  and  shale  tile  stood  up  well  in  the  tests.   The 
concrete  tile  that  were  rejected  invariably  were  made  at  plants  which 
do  not  use  accepted  methods  of  making  good  concrete. 

See  your  county  farm  adviser  for  a  copy  of  the  physical  re- 
quirements for  drain  tile  so  that  you  can  check  on  the  quality  of  the 
tile  you  buy,  or  write  directly  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana, 
for  them. 
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